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V 

The  world  has  been  warned  by  the  infallible  oracle,  and  taught 
hy  the  experience  of  successive  generations,  that  those  who  use 
the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword.  But,  shortly  after  the  warn¬ 
ing  was  delivered,  Juvenal  remarked  how  few  tyrants  died  a 
bloodless  death,  and  another  poet  even  vindicated  the  retaliative 
law : 

- - Nec  lex  cst  justior  idla, 

(•iiiam  necis  artiliees  arte  perire  suii. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  Perillus  of  the  present  age.  llis  cruel  in¬ 
genuity  has  constructed  many  an  artifice  of  torture,  and  of  these 
he  has  been  made  the  victim  in  the  pages  before  us,  which,  who; 
ever  may  be  their  author,  have  achieved  the  most  total  extinction 
nf  a  public  character  which  perhaps  has  ever  been  witnessed. 
Yet  this  ])artakes  of  none  of  that  Viitter  vituperation  with  which 
the  subject  of  it  has  visited  all  his  political  opponents  in  tum.  It 
is  marked  throughout  by  dry,  impartial  justice,  upon  a  jiolitical 
freebooter  whose  hand  has  l>een  against  every  man.  It  exposes 
an  unexampled  degree  of  self  sufficiency  and  selfishness.  It  con¬ 
victs  liim  of  unstable  principles,  fluctuating  opinions,  and  incon¬ 
sistent  policy,  of  inacciirate  facts,  and  devious  judgment.  It 

records  a  life  of  self-seeking  changefulness,  unscTUpulous  ambi¬ 
tion,  a  malignant  pei*secution  of  those  whose  j)olicy  he  adopted,  and 
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whose  course  he  followed,  and  records  a  conclusive  overthrow 
brought  on  by  that  avenging  Nemesis  which  he  declared,  on  the 
retirement  of  Sir  llobert  Peel,  sealed  the  catastrophe  of  a  sinister 
administration. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  adopt  the  definition  of  ])atriotism 
fulminated  by  Dr.  Johnson:  ‘  That  it  is  the  last  refuge  of  apoli¬ 
tical  scoundrel.'  That  dictum  is  marked  by  all  the  undiscri- 
ininating  rancour  of  the  Doctor’s  toryisin,  and  it  is  umpiestionahle 
that  many  whose  ])atriotism  has  assumed  what  w^e  are  inclined  to 
regard  as  the  nonnal  form  of  that  nominal  and  vaimted  virtue— 
namely,  a  secondary  and  more  expanded  selfishness,  have  still 
been  men  as  little  chargeable  wuth  political  scoundrelism  lus 
J)r.  Johnson  himself.  Nor  need  >ve,  on  the  other  hand,  commit 
ourselves  to  those  extreme  ])riiiciples  of  Mr.  Godwin,  exjdained 
in  his  ‘  Political  Justice,'  which  attach  viciousness  to  all  our  par- 
lialities,  w’hether  they  be  the  more  private  emotions  of  gratitude, 
or  the  more  public  sentiments  of  patriotism.  We  say  that  as  far 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  is  concerned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  either  of 
these  theories,  inasmuch  as  his  absorbing  love  of  self-aggraiulize- 
ineut,  ami  his  abnegation  of  all  the  claims  of  political  intercourse, 
place  liim  without  the  limits  which  are  embraced  b}^  either 
of  them.  Moreover,  this  dissection  of  Mr.  Disraeli  before  his  death, 
is  eipially  justified  by  the  precedent  of  hisowui  literary  conduct, 
lu  his  political  mjvels  he  has  exposed  living  public  men,  in  a 
maimer  w'hich  makes  their  identification  perfectly  easy ;  and  in 
doing  so  has  used  a  licence  which,  on  the  cpiestionable  principle  of 
retaliation,  justifies  any  exposure  of  himself. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  first  a})pearauce  before  the  j^ublic  is  in  the 
columns  of  a  daily  new’spajKu*  called  the  ‘  llepre.sentative,'  which, 
during  the  few'  months  of  its  existence,  strove  in  vain,  thougli  at 
an  enormous  i)ecuniaiy  expenditure,  to  establish  itself  as  the  Tory 
rival  of  the  ‘  Timt‘s.  Of  the  siible  dye  of  its  Toryism  some 
idea  may  be  fonnedfrom  the  opinion  it  records,  that  England,  ‘so 
lar  from  having  governed  Ireland  on  too  despotic  jndnciples,  had 
all  along  erred  ui  precisely  the  O])posite  direction.'  To  guage  the 
editor's  political  prescience,  it  wall  be  sufficient  to  notice  that  two 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  llelief  Bill  lie  declared, 
‘  That  the  Catholic  ipiestion,  to  the  best  of  our  observation  and 
judgment,  has  retrograded  prodifjioiisJi/  of  late.' 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  next  exhibition  of  himself  is  as  the  author  ot 
‘A  ivian  Grey.’  The  author  chooses  a  hereabout  his  ow'n  age,  and 
the  narrative  of  his  early  and  unfinished  career,  is  apparently  an 
ajiproving  and  self-portraying  exhibition  of  selfish  ambition,  and 
heartless  mameuvre.  *  A  ivian  Grey’  w'as  indeed  an  ominous  produc¬ 
tion.  ‘  B\Ton,'  says  the  author  of  this  political  biogra])hy,  ‘  talkc<l 
of  being  a  very  1  imoii  at  nineteen;  but  wdiat  is  a  Timon  at  nineteen 
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to  a  Machiavelli  at  nineteen  Indeed,  the  immorality  of  the  book 
is  absolutely  detestable.  He  is  .a  woi*shipper  of  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
calls  ‘  intellect/  ‘  He  fonned  a  resolution/  says  the  author  before  us, 

•  to  <;oveni  men  by  humouring  their  prejudices,  and  pandering  to 
their  passions."  His  theory  is,  and  it  is  called  a  new  theory,  that 
philosophers  have  died  in  garrets,  statesmen  have  never  ruled, 
and  warriors  have  never  compiered,  simply  because  they  did  not 
mix  with  the  herd  aiul  take  upon  them  the  weaknesses  of  hu¬ 
manity.  ‘  Mankind,  then,"  says  ‘  Vivian,"  is  my  great  game." 
Another  touch  is  ecjually  chai'act eristic.  He  apostrophizes  a  lady 
who  had  crossed  his  designs,  and  who,  in  revenge  for  a  cruel 
humiliation,  had  attempted  to  poison  him,  and  whom  he  yet  can¬ 
not  help  fancying  is  the  ‘  double  of  himself,"  in  the  following 
language  :  ‘  Away  with  all  fear — all  repentance — all  thought  of 
past — all  reckoning  of  future,  and  now,  thou  female  fiend  !  the 
battle  is  to  the  strongest;  and  I  see  right  well  that  the  struggle 
between  two  such  spirits  will  be  a  long  and  fearful  one.  Woe,  I 
.sity,  to  tlie  vampiished  !  You  must  be  dealt  with  by  arts  which 
even  yourself  cannot  conceive.  Your  boasted  knowledge  of  human 
nature  shall  not  again  stand  you  in  stead  ;•  for,  mark  me,  from 
henceforward  Vivian  Grey"s  conduct  towards  you  shall  have  no 
precedent  in  human  nature."  So  much  for  Mr.  Disraeli"s  liero. 
But  we  find  something  that  reminds  us  of  this  in  a  subsequent  jias- 
sage  of  the  young  statesman "s  history.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  ^lorgan 
( I’Connell,  provoked  by  a  sarcastic  speech  of  his  father  against 
Mr.  Disraeli,  he  writes :  ‘  I  shall  take  every  op|X)rtunity  of  holding 
your  fathers  name  up  to  ])ul)lic  contem])t,  and  I  fervently  pray 
that  you,  or  some  one  of  his  blood,  may  attempt  to  avenge  the 
unextinguishable  hatred  with  .which  1  shall  pursue  his  existence." 
These  passages,  in  their  combination,  afford,  we  fear,  a  key  to 
those  chaml)ers  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  mind  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  and  his  energies  are  spent.  Inextinguishal)le  hatred 
seems  to  lx*  his  niling  passion,  and  although  Mr.  O’ConnelTs  im- 
justitiable  but  yet  imperishable  com[)arison  of  him  to  the  ‘  bla.s- 
|)heming  tliief  upon  the  cross,"  whose  taunts  symbolize  the  gall 
which  embittereil  the  great  siicrifice,  we  fear  there  is  too  much 
tnith  ill  the  observation  of  the  author  before  us,  who  says  :  ‘Youth 
can  be  no  excuse  for  eiTom  of  this  nature,  because  they  are  errors 
of  tliat  kind  which  youth  instinctiv’ely  sliun.s.  There  Ls  nothing 
in  them  of  the  romantic,  the  noble,  the  generous." 
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u  tictilu)us  charaotor,  and  that  it  is  unlair  to  associate  the  author  witlj 
his  work.  Hut  what  conclusion  can  any  impartial  person  oomo  to,  if 
we  find  him  in  his  matured  novels  and  speeches,  still  dealinj>  in  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  seareely  anythin*:^  else  hut  personalities;  still  makinjr 
\LM'  in  one  year  of  radical  principles,  and  in  another,  apj)ealini»  to  old 
t<»rv  traditions;  at  one  time  heiiii^  the  advocate  of  free-trade,  and  at 
another  of  protection,  and  only  consistent  in  a  furious  desire  to  lu*eoine 
distinpruished  ?  Would  it  then  he  goinp^  hey oiul  the  hounds  of  fair 
entieal  induction,  if  the  names  ot  A  ivian  (irey  and  Benjamin  Disraeli 
were  considered  as  synonymous  — pp.  51,  55. 

Ill  the  spirit  of  an  equally  Just  criticism  our  author  says — ‘  Of 
all  the  su})histnes  i*ver  written,  to  say  that  a  hero  must  mix  with 
the  herd,  humour  their  weaknesses,  sympathize  with  the  sorrows 
he  iloes  not  feel,  and  share  the  meriiment  of  fools,''  is  the  most 
niisorahh*.  This  condemnation  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  laii- 
pjuaj^e  which  Mr.  Disraeli  jmts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero.  ‘I 
have  been  often  struck  by  the  tales  of  Jupiter’s  visits  to  the 
earth.  In  these  fanciful  adventures  the  god  bore  no  indication 
of  the  thunderer’s  glory,  but  was  a  man  of  low  estate,  a  herds¬ 
man,  or  other  hind,  and  often  even  a  mere  animal.  A  mighty 
spirit  has  in  tradition.  Time’s  great  moralist,  perused  “  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients.”  Even  in  the  same  spirit  I  would  explain  Jove's 
terrestrial  visiting.  For  to  govern  men  even  the  god  apjieared 
to  ftM*!  as  a  man  ;  (tml  as  a  beast,  apimrenihj 

liijt their  vilest  passioiis/ 

In  .summing  up  and  delivering  judgment  on  Vivian  Grey,  the 
author  .says — 

‘ 'fhis  uov»‘l  of  ‘Aiviau  drey'  created  a  sciisatioii,  and  thus  one 
gri*at  <lesin*  of  its  author  was  gratified.  The  work  might  he  immoral, 
it  might  he  jiersonal,  and.  iu  a  literary  ]H)int  of  view,  common])laee; 
hut  still  it  eri'ati'd  a  sensation,  and  Mr.  Disraeli’s  darling  amhition  at 
all  tiuu‘s  is  to  cn‘ate  a  sensation.  For  this  he  satirizes  his  friends;  f(»r 
thi.H  lu‘  raisi's  up  against  him  enemies  iimumcrahle;  for  this  he  <lisre- 
gards  the  .soIht  hut  majestic  leatures  of  truth  and  nature.  On  more 
than  i»ne  oeeasiou  he  has  (h‘clar<*d  through  the  mouths  of  his  luToe.s 
that  it  is  better  to  he  spoken  ot  with  detestation  than  not  to  be  spoken 
1*1  at  all,  and  that  inlamy  is  priderable  to  obscuritv.’ — jip.  50,  51. 

Mr.  Disraeli  s  next  ambition  was  to  ilevolop  himself  as  a  poet 
and  a  poetical  originator.  He  proposes  to  supersede  the  dramatic 
.si'hool  which  produced  a  Shakspeare,  and  the  jioetical  school 
which  gave  us  our  Milton,  and  with  a  literary  ambition  cinicur- 
it'Ut  with  his  political  aspirations,  he  jirescnted  the  wcirld  with 
t  ontarini  h  leming.  and  subseipicntly  with  ‘  Alroy.'  Of  the  hoiu- 
h;ist  ot  the  tm'uuT.  luie  brief  .specimen  will  suffice.  ‘  If  .she  be  not 
mine  thcrt‘  is  m)  longer  \  enice — no  longer  human  existence — uo 
longer  a  bcaiititul  and  everlasting  world.  Let  it  all  cease ;  let 
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tlio  whole  globe  crack  and  shiver;  let  all  nations  and  all  human 
liopes  expire  at  once  ;  let  chaos  come  again,  if  this  girl  be  not  my 
bride !’  The  reader  will  perhaps  be  tempted  to  iiupiire  whether  this 
wholesale  denunciation  of  the  universe  may  not  account  for  his 
political  symj)athy  with  the  scion  of  the  house  of  Rutland,  who, 
in  an  analogous  paroxysm  of  political  wisdom,  recorded  the  well- 
known  ejaculation  : 

‘  Let  arts  and  eoinincree,  laws  and  learning  die, 

1  hit  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility  !' 

‘  This  work,'  our  author  says,  and  we  think  justly,  ‘  is  alone 
suthcient  to  prove  that  Mr.  Disraeli  s  organization  is  essentia  iiy 
iinpoetical,  and  that  lie  is  not  a  man  ot  meditation  but  ot  action, 
lie  is  one  of  those  who  love  to  jostle  for  pre-eminence  in  the 
crowd,  and  not  one  of  those  who  muse,  and  meditate,  and  create. 
Whenever  he  attempts  to  draw  imaginary  characters,  whenever 
he  would  picture  to  our  minds  anything  highly  spiritual,  he 
becomes  ridiculous.  His  strength  lies  in  the  jirosaic  and  the  real. 
The  best  sketches  in  his  novels  are  all  of  living  jiersons,  and  are 
not  great  creations.' 

Atjength  we  find  Mr.  Disraeli  as])iring  to  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  and  soliciting  the  suffrages  of  the  constituency  of 
High  W  yeombe,  and  here  the  hero  of  the  ‘  Re})resentative’  is  in 
a  somewhat  odd  position.  He  seeks  his  credentials  from  Mr. 
D’Connell,  who  was  then  defying  the  wdiig  ministry,  and  from 
Mr.  Hume,  who  was  then  what,  as  every  one  knows,  he  is  now. 
riieir  letters,  in  reply  to  his  solicitation,  were  at  once  printed  as 
placards  and  posted  on  the  \valls,  for  the  edification  of  the  worthy 
constituents  of  High  Wycombe.  He  was  proposed  by  a  radical, 
and  seconded  by  a  tory.  Mr.  Disraeli  came  out  as  the  advocate 
of  the  ballot  and  of  triennial  parliaments.  He  wrote  to  Mr. 
D  Connell,  and  asked  for  his  sujiport  (so  says  our  author),  as  that 
ot  one  radical  to  another  radical  who  was  going  to  contest  on  the 
radical  interest  the  Wycombe  election;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
through  life  been  only  a  negative  man,  bis  professed  principles 
at  this  time  meant  nothing  but  a  mortal  hatred  of  the  whigs. 
Henct*  we  find  him  writing  to  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Times,'  in  18^15  : 

‘  it  the  tories  and  radicals  of  England  had  united  like  the  tories 
and  radicals  of  Wycombe  four  years  ago,  the  oligarchical  party 
would  long  since  have  been  crushed  ;  had  not  the  tories  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  radicals  united  at  the  last  general  election 
the  oligarchy  would  not  now  have  been  held  in  check.  Five  years 
hence  I  trust  there  will  not  be  a  radical  in  the  country,  for  if  a 
radical  mean,  as  it  can  only  mean,  one  desirous  to  uproot  the 
institutions  of  the  countrv%  that  is  the  exact  definition  of  a 
whig.* 
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We  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice  Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  ety- 
molofust.  He  detines  a  radical  as  that  which  can  only  mean  ‘  one 
desirous  to  uproot  the  institutions  of  the  countiy/  This  atYords 
one  of  many  instances  of  that  want  of  logical  sagjicity  whicli 
leads  the  author  of  this  biography  to  afhnn,  iis  we  think  with 
strict  justice,  that  he  is  utterly  incapalde  of  accurate  reasoning, 
and  that  he  is  but  scantily  actpiainted  even  w  ith  its  technical  forms. 
Mr.  Di.sraeli  must  know,  in  common  with  the  millions  whose 
cause  he  long  ]>rofessed  to  esi)ouse,  that  the  term  radical  is 
simply  an  abbrtwiatiou  for  radical  reformer ;  and  w  e  w  ould  take 
the  freedom  of  asking  him  in  a  sober  moment  when  he  is  ‘otf 
his  poetry,  whether  such  a  term  may  not  designate,  a  statesman, 
who  desires  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  obvious  evils  and  cor¬ 
ruptions,  without  reference  to  tl lose  great  institutions  wdiich  ever}- 
patriot  de.sires  to  preserve. 

Tn  April,  ISJhS,  w^e  find  ^Ir.  Disraeli  addressing  the  electors  of 
Marylebone  on  distinctly  radical  principles.  He  again  puts 
forward  his  advocacy  of  the  ballot  and  triennial  parliaments; 
boasts  that  he  is  supported  by  neither  of  the  aristocratic  parties, 
and  that  he  is  untainted  by  the  receipt  of  puldic  money; 
and  ileclares  that  he  claims  their  support  as  a  man  Svho  has 
already  fought  the  battle  of  the  people.'  The  election,  however, 
did  not  take  ]da(M%  and  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  become  the  radical 
member  for  Marylebone.  Meanwhile  the  aspirant  statesman  did 
not  abandon  his  literary  ambition,  but  continued  his  design  of 
introducing  a  new  poetical  era  by  presenting  the  w'orld  with  the 
‘  Woiulrous  Tale  of  Alroy.’  His  critic  admits  that,  ‘  as  a  romance, 
the  book  is  interesting,'  but  adds,  that  whenever  it  attempts  to 
be  poetical,  it  is  absurd.  A  single  passage  will,  we  think,  justify 
this  conclusion.  It  is  .so  ambitiously  tdaborated  that  some  of  its 
passages  tall  into  blank  verse;  but  O.ssian-and-water,  is  the  only 
epithet  which  occurs  to  us  as  a  faithful  definition  of  its  (piality.  It 
is  an  apostro]»he  to  Alroy’s  soldiers,  as  they  make  their  triumphal 
entry  into  Bagdad,  and  runs  as  follows : — ^ 

‘  1  hi*  waving  ot  hamuTs,  tin*  tlourish  of  trumpets,  the  neighing  ot 
stOi‘ds,  ami  tlu*  glitter  ot  s])eai*s.  On  the  distant  horizon,  tiny  gleam 
like  thi*  morning,  when  tlie  gloom  of  the  night  shines  bright  into  day. 

Hark  .  tlie  trump  ot  tlu;  loeman  like  tiie  tide  of  the  ocean,  flows 
onwaril  ami  onward,  and  eon(piei*s  the  shore.  From  the  brow*  ot  llu' 
mountain,  like  the  rush  ot  a  river,  the  eolumn  detiling  melts  into  the 
plain.  \N  arrioi*s  ol  .ludah!  holy  men  that  battle  for  the  Lord!  dhe 
laiul  wherein  your  lathers  wej)t,  and  touched  their  plaintive  psaltery; 
the  haughlN  city  wluTe  your  siri*s  bewailed  their  cold  and  distant 
uarlhs;  \our  .‘steeds  are  prancing  on  its  ])lains,  and  voii  shall  fdl  it?^ 
j\i  .u*e>.  Warriors  ot  .ludah  !  lu»ly  men  that  battle  for  the  Lonl ! 

‘  March,  onward  march,  ye  valiant  tribes,  tlu*  hour  has  come,  tlie 
hour  has  come.  All  the  promises  of  sages,  all  the  signs  of  sacred  age> 
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nuH't  in  this  ravishinpf  liour.  \Vlu*ro  is  now  the  oppressor’s  chariot  P 
where  vour  tyrant’s  ])ur])le  rohe  r  The  horse  and  the  rider  iU*o  hotli 
overthrown,  the  horse  and  the  rider  are  both  overthrown  ! 

‘  Rise,  Rachel,  iVoni  the  wilderness,  arise,  and  weep  no  more.  Xo 
more  thv  lonely  ]>ahn-trees’  shade  need  shroud  thy  secret  sorrowing. 
Tlu‘  Lord  has  heard  the  widow’s  sij^h  ;  tlie  Lord  hath  stilled  thi? 
widow’s  tear.  Re  eoinlorted,  he  eoini’orted,  thy  children  live  again  ! 

‘Yes!  ves  !  u])on  the  hounding  plain  lleet  Asriel  glances  like  a 
star,  and  stout  Schcrirah  shakes  his  spear  hy  stern  .lahaster’s  scimitar. 
And  lli‘  is  there,  the  chosen  one,  hymned  by  pro]>hetie  harps,  whose 
lit(‘ is  like  the  morning  dew  on  Sion’s  holy  hill;  the  chosen  one,  the 
ohoson  one,  that  leads  his  race  to  victory,  w’arrioi’s  ot'  Judah!  holy 
men  that  battle  t\)r  the  Lord ! 

‘  Tlu‘y  come,  they  come,  they  come  !’ — ])]>.  Ill,  115. 

‘ This,' our  author  adds,  ‘is  Mr.  Disraelis  ])oetrv.  These  are 
the  strains  intended  to  revolutionize  modem  literatiu’o,  and 


shame  us  out  ot*  our  admiration  for  Shakspearo  and  Homer,  and 
all  their  “commonplace  inversions"  and  monotonous  modulation. 
Never  was  there  a  more  extraordinary  instance  of  self-delusion/ 
Well  may  Mr.  Disraeli  adopt  the  maxim  of  the  ^  Representative' — 
‘  A  smile  for  a  friend,  and  a  sneer  for  the  world,'  as  the  way  to 
govern  mankind.  Assuredly  hert^  is  a  ‘  .sneer  for  the  world'  with 
a  vengeance.  Such  com]»osition  as  this  outrages  the  first  j)rin- 
ciples  of  taste  and  utttuly  ])aralyzes  criticism.  This  new  style 
^Ir.  Disraeli  ‘frankly  owns’  he  has  invented.  Of  his  heroes,  the 
writer  siivs  with  truth,  ‘  Like  Byron  lie  can  draw  but  one  cha- 


racter,  and  this  character  he  su])poses  to  be  in  his  own  image. 
His  heroes  ])clieve  they  are  peculiar  beings,  dift'erent  from  the 
ordinarv  childrcm  of  mortality,  and  that  nothing  can  resist  either 
thcMT  ])(?rsonal  or  their  mental  charms.  They  believe  themselves 
horn  to  trium])h,  and  have  no  liking  for  the  calm,  quiet  virtues  of 
life.’  T1  us  is  evidently  the  cherished  sentiment  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
hims«‘lf : — ‘  Standing,'  ho  says,  ‘  upon  Asia,  and  gazing  iqioii 
Eurojie,  with  the  broad  Helles])ont  alone  between  us,  and  the 
shadow’  of  night  descending  on  the  mountains,  these  mighty  con- 
tmonts  a]>peared  to  me,  as  it  w’ere,  the  Rival  Principles  of  Govern- 
nient  that  at  ])resent  contend  h^r  the  mastery  of  the  world; 
“  V\  hat  !"  I  exclaimed,  “  is  the  Revolution  of  France  a  less  im¬ 


portant  event  than  the  Siege  of  Troy  ? — Napoleon  a  less  interest- 
character  than  Achilles  ?  For  yrte  remains  the  Revolutionary 
K]>ic.'’ ' 

In  December,  IS.*!!*,  Mr.  Disraidi,  retuniing  to  his  first  loves, 
addresses  again  the  electors  of  High  Wycombe  ;  and  now  hi.s 
radicalism  appears  to  have  grown  with  hisgrowThand  strengthened 
''ith  his  strength.  Speaking  of  Ireland,  he  .says: — ‘Twxdvc 
nionths  must  nf>t  ]>ass  over  w’ithout  the  very  name  of  tithes  in 
that  couiitrv  being  abolished  for  ever  :  nor  do  I  deem  it  less 
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urgent  that  tlie  Protestant  ^Establishment  in  that  country  shall 
be  at  once  proportioned  to  the  population  which  it  serves/  As 
personalities  have  ever  formed  the  sourceof  his  political  haran^uies, 
we  tind  him  desi<xnating  Lord  John  Russell  as  ‘one  who,  on  the 
siune  jiriiiciples  that  l)ail  wine  becomes  good  vinegar,  has  some¬ 
how  turned  from  a  tenth-rate  author  into  a  first-rate  politician ; 
and  so  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  a  ‘concatenation  accordingly/ 
This  noble  Lord  he  designates  as  ‘the  child  of  corruption,  horn 
in  Downing-street ;  a  second-rate  official/  Yet,  as  if  seeking  pro¬ 
spectively  a  soft  place  to  fall  upon  in  the  tumbles  of  his  future 
political  inconsistency,  he  says  : — 

‘  A  statesman  is  essentially  a  ])ractieal  character,  and  when  he  is 
called  u]>on  to  take  olViee,  he  is  not  to  inquire  what  his  oj)inions  mii^dit 
or  might  not  have  been  upon  this  or  that  subject — he  is  only  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  needful,  and  the  henefieial,  and  the  most  feasible  manner  in 
which  affairs  are  to  he  carried  on.  The  fact  is,  the  cmiduet  and 
opinions  of  public  men  at  different  jieriods  of  their  career  must  not  he 
too  curiously  contrasted  in  a  free  and  aspiring  country.  The  ])eo])le 
have  their  passions,  and  it  is  even  the  duty  of  public  men  occasionally 
to  adojd  sontimeuts  with  which  they  do  not  sympathi/e,  because  the 
people  must  have  their  leaders.  Thus  the  opinions  and  the  jn'ejudiees  of’ 
the  community  must  necessarily  influence  a  rising  statesman.’ — p.  137. 

This  is  truly  a  ‘  comfortable  doctrine,^  but  like  that  other  doc¬ 
trine  to  which  the  epithet  comfortable  was  originally  apjdied,  it 
has  twi»  siiles  to  it.  Mr.  Disraeli's  principle  indeed  may  be 
designatt‘d  as  the  antinomianism  of  politics.  Wo  know’  that 
consist eiicT  is  often  the  mere  protective  s}nionyme  of  obstinacy 
or  self-interest,  and  that  great  political  mischiefs  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  its  name;  but  surely  Mr.  Disraeli  hero  )»roves  too 
much.  It  cannot  become  a  statesman  to  trim  his  siuls  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  temp(»rary  shifting  of  every  po])ular  gale  which 
may  lu*  ])roduced  by  the  gullies  and  inequalities  of  the  shore, 
and,  to  use  ^Ir.  Burke's  image,  to  be  ‘  not  a  pillar  in  the  senate 
house,  but  only  the  weathercock  on  its  summit.'  But  Mr. 
Disraeli  hen^  lays  himself  open  to  some  serious  reprisals  it  his 
apolog(‘tic  j)rinciple  be  admitted  (and  in  one  sense  it  is  sound 
and  true).  How  can  he  justify  his  envenomed  invectives  against 
^^ir  Robert  Peel  tor  having  changed  his  views  on  the  commercial 
policy  of  this  country,  w  hen  that  change  was  preceded  and  dictated 
by  tlie  most  oyerwdielming  tide  of  })opular  opinion  that  ever  rose 
to  the  level  ot  tin'  legislature  ? 

*  t^uis  tulcrlt  (iracchos  de  seditionc  querentos  I’ 

The  critic  before  us  expresses  similar  view’s  with  more  severity  : — 

Mr.  Disraeli,  he  says,  ‘of  all  men,  ought  in  his  later  career,  most 
t*U‘olull\  to  have  avoided  gross  persomilitics  and  mischievous  >»atiro. 
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lit'  ou^lit,  at  least,  to  have  been  sonsible  of  the  many  points  his  life 
afVonls  for  ritlieiile.  He  has  never  ritlieuled  any  eharaeter  half  so 
ritlieiilous  as  his  own.  I'he  })lain  statement  of  faets,  as  they  are  hero 
sft  down,  may  even  ])ass  for  satire,  thouufh  it  is  only  simple,  unexag- 
^orated  truth.  In  faet,  it  eannot  he  eoneealed,  for  it  must  now  be 
sullieientlv  td)vious,  that  the  literary  and  juditical  history  of  this 
satirieal  author  and  politieian  is  a  satire  ready  made.  Hut  he  has 
thouicht  lit  to  designate  this  period  of  his  life  as  that  in  which  he  was 
sowing  his  jK)litieal  wild  oats.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  then  verging  on  his 
thirtieth  year;  he  had  written  much,  and  experienced  much.  It  is 
i\ot  to  he  supposed  that  at  such  an  age  he  was  ])ermitted  to  sow  with 
impunity  any  wild  oats,  jxditical  or  moral.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
make  such  an  excuse,  when  lu*  had  invariably  a]>j)ealed  to  the  youth  of 
Kngland,  and  considiTcd,  in  his  full  maturity,  that  it  was  a  blessing 
for  any  country  to  he  governed  by  its  yi)uth.’ — j)j).  IBl),  I  ID. 

Mr.  Disraeli  next  exhibits  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  borough  of  Taunton.  Here  he  came  out  as  a 
tliorough-brcd  tory,  and  yet,  oblivious  of  the  ‘  Marylebone  radical/ 
he  (hiclared  in  his  speech  to  the  electors,  ‘  If  there  is  anything  on 
which  1  ])i(pie  myself,  it  is  my  consistency,  and  1  am  ])repared  to 
prove  it.’  Some  rather  curious  results  arose  out  of  this  address, 
in  the  course  id  it  he  designated  Mr.  O’Connell  as  a  traitor,  and 
even  as  ‘  a  bloody  traitor  and  an  incendiary,’  seeming  to  forget  that 
he  had  himself  ])lacarded  the  walls  of  High  Wycombe  with  a 
recommendatory  letter  from  the  great  agitator.  Mr.  O’Connell 
was  not  slow  to  visit  this  oft'ence  on  the  head  of  its  per|)etrator. 
In  a  speecli  delivered  shortly  afterwards  in  Ireland  he  tlius  cha- 
racteristicallv  lakes  his  revenge: — ‘At  Taunton  this  mi.screaiit 
has  styb  (1  me  an  incendiary.  Why,  I  xvas  a  greater  incendiary 
then,’  O’CiUinell  continued,  ‘than  1  am  at  ])resent,  if  I  ever  w^ere 
one  ;  and  if  1  am  so,  he  is  doubly  so  for  having  employed  me. 
Hien  he  calls  me  a  traitor.  My  answer  to  that  i.s,  he  is  a  liar. 
Ih;  is  a  liar  in  actions  and  words.  His  life  is  a  living  lie!’ 
Having  sub.se(|uently  paid  his  tribute  of  respect  to  various  Jewisli 
gentlemen  and  families  within  his  ac(|uaintance,  he  adds  in  his 
own  withering  way  : — ‘  It  will  not  be  supposed  therefore  that 
when  I  speak  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  the  descendant  of  a  Jew,  that  1 
mean  to  tarnish  him  on  that  account.  They  were  once  the 
chosen  people  of  Cod.  There  were  miscreants  amongst  them, 
however,  also,  and  it  must  certaiiJy  have  been  from  one  of  those 
that  Disraeli  is  descended.  He  jmssesses  just  the  (pialities  of 
the  impenitent  thief,  whose  name  1  verily  believe  must  have  been 
1  Israeli.  For  aught  I  know  the  present  Disraeli  is  de.scended 
from  him,  and  with  the  impression  that  he  is,  I  now  forgive  the 
heir-at-la\v  of  the  blas])hemous  thief  who  died  on  the  cro.s.s.’ 

I  here  is  a  conventional  code  of  honour  under  which  men  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  lile  leel  bound  to  incur  the  double  guilt  of 
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suicide  nnd  murder  by  re^mrdiuo;  a  charge  of  falselioo^l  ami 
tn  achm^  as  th»)  rttsufi  brill  for  a  duel.  Mr.  O’Connell  had  on 
om-  occasion  killed  his  ‘man’  in  obedience  to  this  sajnent  law, 
and  thereupon  had  ‘registered  a  vow  in  heaven’ never  to  h^dit 
another  duel.  This  religious  regulation  de})rived  ^Ir.  Disraeli  of 
his  desired  r(‘venge.  He  therefore  substituted  the  pen  for  the 
pistol,  and  when  disapjiointed  of  his  revenge  upon  Daniel 
O’Connell  he  turnetl  to  his  son,  who  had  once  appeared  in  the 
lists  as  the  reiwesentative  of  his  ‘  shrinking  sire :’  luit  that  youiifr 
gentleman  wi.sely  estimating  tlie  oppre.ssive  amount  ot  similar 
engag(‘nients  which  wouhl  devolve  u])on  him  if  he  undertook  a 
second  time  to  use  his  fathers  pistols,  denied  Mr.  Disra(‘li  the 
pleasure  of  shooting  him,  ami  jireferred  a  latter  missive  from  Mr. 
])israeli,  a  j>as.s;ige  from  which  has  been  already  quoted,  to  one  of 
those  ])rojectiles  which  .surgical  writers  on  gun-shot  wounds  inform 
us  arc  alike  devious  and  dithcult  of  extraction. 

^Ir.  Disraeli  now  foregathered  with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  in  a 
letter  to  him,  occupying  no  less  than  i^lO  octavo  pages,  entitled 
‘  The  Vindication  of  tlie  Faiglish  Constitution,’  struggles  for  the 
snlvuffe  of  his  own  political  consistency  by  adopting  the  theoiv* 
that  the  tory  ])arty  was  the  only  one  that  was  truly  democratic. 
He  declares  that  the  House  id  (Vnnmons  is  not  and  never  was 


the  house  of  the  ])eo}de,  and  moulds  the  whole  of  his  performance 
uptm  the  model  and  the  style  of  his  favourite  Bolingbroke. 

His  comparison  of  Bolingbroke  with  Mr.  Burke  elicits  from 
our  autlnjr  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  his  (critici.sms  too  long 
to  extract  and  yet  too  valuable  to  pass  unnoticed,)  in  which  he 
slnnvs  a  detq>  insight  into  the  character  of  both,  and  demoirstrates 
Mr.  Di.sraeli’s  inca])acity  to  fathom  the  character  of  either. 

^\  e  pass  over  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  l>israeli  and  the 
‘  (ilobe’  and  ‘  Times’  newspapers,  in  wdiich  heas.sails  ^Ir.  O’Connell, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  Sir  K.  Hnlwer,  with  a  vehemence  of  aVmse,  which 
in  tlu‘  ]>rcs(*nt  day  would  exclude  his  letters  from  the  columns 
ot  any  respectable  ne'w.spn])er ;  and  we  find  him  next  as  au 
imitative  follow'er  ot  Junius  in  the  ‘  Times,’  under  the  signature 
ot  ‘  Hiumymed(\’  It  appears  that  these  letters,  though  unacknow¬ 
ledged,  an'  unquestionably  the  j)roductions  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  hile 
they  contain  tin*  mo.st  unju.stitiable  personal  invective,  e.s]^ecially 
against  Mr.  O  Connell,  we  find  in  them  a  degre('  of  adulation 
ad(lre.s.sed  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  which  is  scarcely  less  oftensive. 
\\  I*  hear  of  *  the  halls  and  bowers  of  iJrayton,  wdiere  you  have 
realized  the  romance  of  Venilam ;’  ‘tho.se  refined  delights  of  fortune 
which  are  your  inlu‘ritance,  and  which  no  one  is  more  C€a]>ahle 
of  appreciating;  *  and  those  pure  charms  of  dome.stic  life  to  which 
no  one  is  natunilly  m('>n*  attached.’  ‘  In  vour  chivalrv  alone  is 
our  hope;  clad  in  the  jninoply  of  your  splendid  talent.s,  and  your 
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spotleSvS  character,  we  feel  assured  that  you  will  su))due  this 
unnatural  and  unnatit)nal  nioiister,  and  that  we  may  yet  see  sedi¬ 
tion,  and  treason,  and  rapine,  rampant  Jis  they  may  have  late 
fiuuiretl,  (juail  before  your  power  and  prowess/  We  have  already 
st'cn  Mr.  Disraeli  arguing  in  favour  of  the  inconsistencies  of  states¬ 
men  to  the  utmost  limits  of  latitudinarianism,  and  yet  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  whom  he  offers  tliis  fulsome  adulation,  was  the  man, 
whom,  but  for  an  accident,  which  threw  a  nation  into  mourning, 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  baited,  if  his  malignity  couhl  have 
accomplished  so  great  a  success,  to  a  less  noble  death,  by  his  per¬ 
sistent  and  harassing  vituperation. 

We  must  omit,  without  notice,  tlie  piddication  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
‘  Henrietta  Temple,’  a  love  story,  and  also  of  his  ‘  Veuetia,’  in 
which  his  ])lagiarisnis  from  Mr.  Macaiday’s  ‘  F^ssiiy  on  Lord  Byron’ 
in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  are  the  most  outrageous  which  the 
whole  history  of  literature  records,  ami  which  can  only  be 
j)aralleled  by  his  ap])ropriation,  almost  verhafhuy  in  his  parliamen¬ 
tary  euh)gy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  the  panegyric  on  a 
second-rate  French  general  by  a  second-rate  French  rhetorician. 
Neither  of  these  literary  offence's  could  have  been  committed  by 
a  man  ])ossessed  of  the  smallest  ])article  of  self-respect. 

At  length  we  find  Mr.  Disraeli  seated  as  member  for  Maid¬ 
stone  in  the  House  of  Commons — the  arena  on  which  he  had 
threatened  the  fatal  castigation  of  Mr.  O’Connell.  His  failure  in 
his  first  ])arliamentary  effort  is  thus  described  by  his  merciless 
criticid  biographer: — 


‘  ()’(\)imell  had  just  deli v'crod  one  of  his  most  tlirilliug  S])eeohes,  and 
laid  Sir  Franris  lUirdett  ])rostratc  in  the  dust;  the  House  of  (Vniiinons 
was  in  a  state  of  tin*  gri*atest  excitenu'nt,  when  a  singular  figurt*. 
looking  as  pak*  as  death,  with  eyes  fixed  u])on  tin*  ground,  and  ringlets 
clustering  round  his  brow,  asked  the  iinhdgence  which  was  \isually 
granted  to  those  who  spoke  for  the  first  time,  and  of  which  lie  would 
show  himself  worthy  hy  ])r()mising  not  to  abuse  it.  He  then  singled 
out  O’Fonnell,  who,  he  said,  while  taunting  an  honourable  baronet 
with  making  a  long,  ramhling,  and  jumbling  speech,  had  evidently 
taken  a  hint  f‘n)m  his  opj)onent,  and  intnulueed  every  Irish  question 
into  his  rhetorical  medley.  Two  or  three  taunts  were  also  direett*d  at 
the  wings;  who  had  made  eertain  intimations  at  clubs  and  t*lsewhere 
alnuit  the  tinur  “  when  the  hell  of  our  eath(*dral  announced  the  death 
of  our  monarch.”  Then  followed  some  (d*  Mr.  Disnicdi’s  daring  asser- 
tions,  which  were  received  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  loud  cries  of 
Oh!  oh!”  from  the  ministerial  henelies.  An  allusion  to  “men  of 
moderate  o])inions  and  of  a  tenqieratt*  tom*  of  mind,”  produe«*d  still 
more  laughter;  for  it  was  considered  that  such  a  character  W'jis  the  very 
opj>osite  of  the  individual  who  was  addressing  them.  He  entreated 
them  to  give  him  five  minutes’  hearing;  only  five  minutes.  It  wits  not 
much.  The  House  then  became  indulgent;  hut  soon  the  shouts  of 
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humhUT  iv^iun  burst  forth,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  went  on  to  say  that  lie  stood 
there  not  formally,  hut  virtually,  as  the  representative  of  a  eonsider- 
ahle  nuniher  of  Incmhers  of  jiarliament.  “Then  why  laui^hr”  he 
asked;  “  whv  not  let  me  enjoy  this  distinetion  at  least  for  one  ni^dit?” 
It  a])peared  that  he  eonsidered  himself  the  rejiresentatives  i>f  the  new 
meinhers.  When,  however,  he  spoke  of  the  disajj^reeinent  between 
“  the  laddeTityruson  theTn'asury  Heneh  and  the  Daidine  ofldskeard;” 
deelan“<l  that  it  was  eviilent  that  this  tpiarrel  between  the  lovers  would 
onlv  he  the  renewal  of  love,  and  alluded  to  laird  .John  Russell  as 
wavini:  the  keys  of  St.  IVter  in  his  hand,  the  voiee  of  the  ambitious 
orator  was  drowned  in  eonvulsions  of  merriment.  “  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
set*  the  philoso]dneal  prt‘judiee  of  man!”  he  ejaculated,  with  despair; 
and  aLrain  the  lau^diter  was  renewed.  “  I  wouhl  eertainly  gladly,”  said 
.Mr.  Disraeli,  most  j>;ithetie:dly,  “hear  a  cheer,  even  thonu:h  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  a  ]Mditieal  op])onent.”  Xo  eheer,  howevt'r,  followed; 
and  he  tht'n  added,  “  1  am  not  at  all  surjirised  ;it  the  reet*})tion  I  have 
exjierieneeil.  1  have  he^un  st'Veral  times  many  thinj^s,  and  1  have 
t»flen  sueeeetled  ;it  last.  1  will  sit  down  now,  hut  the  time  will  eoiiie 
when  you  will  listen  to  me.”  ’ — p]).  250-252. 


Our  author’s  luodo  of  accounting  for  this  failure  is  at  once 
ingenious  ami  true: — 

‘  Mr.  Disraeli's  art,’  he  says,  Mies  in  taking  his  audienee  by  sur}»rise, 
ami  in  tlelivering  his  most  sueeessful  ])oints  as  imjiromtus.  d'his,  of 
course,  may  1h*  done  etVeetually,  when  the  speaker  has  a  command  over 
hearers,  and  his  intellectual  iu<eendaney  is  allowed;  hut  ev(*ry  orator  luus 
im»n*  or  less  to  ])rt‘j»an*  his  audienee  for  the  reeejdion  of  his  s]>eeehes, 
;md  until  this  can  he  done,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  very  sueeessful 
«»ratorieal  ellort.  .  .  .  Mr.  Disraeli  failed,  sim]dy  lH‘eausc  the  House  of 
i’ommons  woidd  m»t  listen  to  him,  nor  was  it  ])repart‘d  to  endure  from 
a  young  memher  an  harangue  full  of  personalities,  though  these  ])er- 
.s<)nalities  appear  to  have  het'ii  <piite  as  good  as  manv  whii*h  have  been 
d,‘livt  •re<l  since  hy  the  same  man  to  an  attentive  a\idienee,  and  nreived 
with  loud  ap]>lause.’ — pp.  25d,  251. 

Ami  thus  it  nuist  ever  he;  an  adventurer,  however  emugetic, 
dive.sti*d  of  thos(*  ti(‘s  which  are  inserted  in  stable  principles,  or  in 
tlu‘  a.ss»K*iatious  ot  a  p<ditical  career,  has  no  hold  upon  a  Dritish 
.audience.  He  only  tein}ds  his  fate  in  hisethorts  to  stimulate  them 
to  his  alliance;  and  his  failure  suggests,  although  hy  contrast, 
the  aphorism  ot  Dacaui,  ‘  He  that  hath  a  wife  and  children  has 
givi*u  hostages  to  Fortune.’ 

Mr.  Di.sraeli  soon  developed  in  parliament  his  ambitious  siu- 
g\darity,  .and  his  taith  in  paradox.  This  his  juditical  biographer 
takes  pains  to  develop.  Alter  analyzing  a  speech,  which  he  made 
imnn*«liately  alter  the  acce.ssiun  of  her  present  Majesty,  he  says — 
Mr.  Disraeli  thus,  on  principle,  ;ulmires  the  two  extreme  ]>urtie5> 
more  than  any  moderate*  political  section.  He  can  admiia*  I’oryisin ; 
he  can  admire!  hartism.  Rut  what  he  abominates  is  moderation. 
might,  with  some  jdausihility,  maintain,  as  he  has  ever  done,  that  ho 
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has  TU'Vi'i*  olian^ocl  tlio  ]>riiu*i|>les  on  which  ho  contested  Hi^h  Wycoinhc 
in  lSd‘J  :  lor  it  is  liis  very  niitnrc  thus  to  hrini:^  o])|H)sitcs  toj^etlicr  and 
ti>  join  contrasts.  Me  was  at  once  the  chain})ion  ot‘  the  cott;u?er  and 
the  nol)lc,  and  tlie  systi'inatic  opponent  ol*  tlie  middle  classes.  He 
roundlv  asserted  in  the  Mouse  4)t‘  C\>]nnions  a  very  lew  inontlis  after 
this  time,  that  the  aristocracy  and  the  lahonring  innltitnde  form  tlie 
nation.’ — pp.  271,  27o. 

These  were  the  princi})le.s  of  Young  England,  whicli,  as  a 
political  ]iarty,  ‘sj)arkled  and  exhaled’  shortly  after  its  birtli, 
desert(‘d,  or,  ratlier  perliaps,  exposed  by  its  ])arents,  on  those  bleak 
hill-sides  which  were  most  ex])Osed  to  tin'  blasts  of  an  hourly 
increasing  popular  opinion.  The  failure  of  that  particular  ]>arty 
was  simply  ridiculous.  Nothing  could  bi*  imagined  more  childish 
than  the  attemj)t  to  revive  in  these  clays  of  popular  progress,  in 
which  ‘the  toe  of  the  ])easant  treads  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier, 
that  it  galls  his  kibe,’  the  abominations  of  feudal  times,  a  society 
of  pc'ers  and  peasants; — the  })eers  very  rich,  and  the  ])easants  very 
picturescpie.  The  inauguration  and  the  recpiiem  of  the  stillborn 
.system  are  found  in  the  iiu'tVably  ridiculous  distich  of  Jjord  John 
Manners,  w  hich  we  have  already  cpioted.  The  momentum  of  the 
movement  of  the  British  ])eople  to  obtain  cheap  food,  free 
commerce,  and  })olitical  rights,  has  disintegi'ated  and  di.spersed 
the  tliinsy  vanity  like  chaff  before  a  whirhvind. 

In  the  summer  of  18f0,  we  tind  Mr.  Disraeli  attacking  Lord 
Palmerston’s  foreign  ])olicy,  and  arguing  with  that  pretension  to 
pcTsonal  authority,  and  to  w  hat  he  calls  tradition,  that  an  Au.strian 
alliance  was  the  tnie  policy  of  England.  Substapiently,  however, 
lui  diaim*trically  altered  his  course,  insisting  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  foreign 
commercial  |)olicy  was  establisht'd  on  a  sound  French  alliance, 
and  that  this  was  the  cc'iitral  j)oint  of  all  genuine  traditional 
tory  pi^licy.  Tlie  author  before  us  generalizes  w  ith  great  justices 
in  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  leading  h'ature  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
enatic  political  career.  Db.serving  upon  his  ingenuity  and  versa¬ 
tility  in  tinding  authorities  am  1  phil  osophy  for  opposite  courses 
ot  action,  he  remarks  with  much  truth,  that  he  has  nion*  than 
any  other  man  living  ado])ted  the  advice  of  William  Derard 
Hamilton,  who,  in  his  treatise  on  M Parliamentary  Logic,’  .says  to 
aspiring  statesim'u  :  ‘  You  know  the  consocpiencos  you  want,  rind 
<»nt  a  ]»rineiplc  to  ju.stify  them.  This,’  he  adds,  ‘is  what  Mr. 
Ih.sraoli  is  ever  doing.  Whatever  may  be  the  con.se(pience.s  Ik* 
"’ants,  he  is  sure  to  tind  out  a  principle  for  their  jiistitication.’ 

As  the  whig  government  declined  in  18tl,  his  rancour  towards 
tliem  increaseil,  and  })ro]iortionately  his  adoration  of  Sir  lloberL 
Peel  as  the  rising  sun.  The  adaptation  of  his  jiolicy  to  the  cir- 
cum.stances  of  the  times  was  the  theme  of  his  most  ])oint(Ml 
eulogiuin;  but  all  his  efforts  were  wasted  upon  that  calm  and 
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sa^wioiis  obscn^cT ;  and  when  the  whig  administration  expired, 
and  Sir  llnhert  Peel  was  summoned  to  the  helm  of  the  cahinet, 
the  ex|)ectant  apostle  of  the  new  generation  found  that  his  services 
were  not  recpiired,  and  that  the  fonnation  of  the  ministry  down 
to  its  very  subordinates  ]n*oceeded  as  if  in  oblivion  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  Free  tra<le  was  now  the  great  question.  At  this  tuniiiig 
point  of  Mr.  Disraelis  political  career,  the  course  he  adopted 
deserves  particular  mention. 

‘'nu)ugh,’  says  the  author  before  us,*  ‘Mr.  Disraeli  fails  iu  })roving 
that  the  'fories  were  free-traders  iu  17S7,  his  attein])t  to  do  so  jinwes 
that  he  was  luuiself  a  free-trader  iu  iSgh  He  found  it  conv(‘nieut  in 
1S4(»  to  <lro|)  altogether  the  name  of  free-trader,  that  he  might  assume 
the  leadership  oi’  tlie  |>roteetionist  ]>arty.  Ihit  in  the  session  of  ispj, 
and  the  earlier  ]>art  of  the  session  of  l^s  Uh  he  was  a  deeidetl  free-trader, 
and  (lefeiuhnl  the  Porn  Laws  as  an  exception  to  the  general  ])rineiples 
ol‘ free  trade,  'rhus,  on  the  lith  of  Fehruary,  iSld,  on  Lord  Howitk's 
motion  for  a  eommittec  on  the  distress  of  the  eountry,  Mr.  I)i>raeli 
was  iigain  philost)phieal  anti  historical,  and  the  advoeatt‘  of  free  eoin- 
mereial  interet)ur.<e.' — ])p.  dOS,  dOl). 


In  Ajwll  of  the  same  year  (I84d),  ho  avowed  the  siune  prin¬ 
ciples  with  still  great(‘r  distinctness.  ‘  No  words,’  says tlie  authin*, 

‘  ctudd  lu‘  plainer  than  tlntse  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury;  he 
clearly  consiiltTed  himself  an  eminent  free-trader,  and  must  cer¬ 
tainly  never  called  himself  at  this  time,  nor  until  nearly  two 
^  ^  ^ 
years  later,  a  protectionist. 

In  August  t>f  the  same  year,  however,  he  indicated  a  diame¬ 
trical  change  of  tactics,  llis  first  opposition  to  Sir  Rolu'rt  Peel 
was  upon  his  Irish  ])olicy,  and  now,  while  op])o.sing  the  leailerhe 
hail  so  ctu’dially  followed,  he  complimented  the  whigs,  and  tlat- 
teri‘d  l..ord  »Ldm  Rus.sell  as  their  head.  From  this,  a  superticial 
(•hserviT  might  conclude  that  the  right  honouralde  gmitleinaii’s 
enmities  an‘  not  immortal.  Time  and  events,  however,  dispel  the 
illusion.  .Mr.  Disraeli’s  haired  is  a  fixed  battery;  there  stand  the 
cannon,  permanent,  (qien  mouthed,  and  shotted;  who  the  enemy 
may  hi*  against  whom  tluw  may  open  their  tire,  is  a  matter  ut 
eircumstance,  or  what  in  logic  is  called  an  accident.  His  op]»usi- 
tion  proceeded,  and  the  rumour.s  of  the  lobbies  revealed  (it’,  indeed, 
thiw  i‘an  be  accepted  jvs  a  revelation)  that  he  had  made  an  appli- 
l  ation  tor  ]dacein  LS  RLand  that  his  oviTtures  had  lieen  entirely 
ilisregarded.  His  hostilities  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  commenced  v.itii 
an  apparently  casual  questii.>n  on  the  affairs  of  Servia,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  ditteri.nces  between  Ru.ssia  and  the  Porte.  Sir  lodurt 
declined  giving  the  information  in  a  somewhat  iinceremoiiious 
st\le.  ‘  I  was  treated,  he  siiiil,  ironically,  ‘with  that  courtew 
wliK'h  tiu^  right  hone»uiahle  haronet  reserves  for  his  supporter.''; 

lie  h:ul,  at  the  icccut  I'leetiou,  heca  returned  for  Shrcw>burv. 
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relief  of  tlie  reader,  has  necessary  limits.  '  A  Key  to  Coningshy’ 
was  jmhlished,  giving  the  real  name  of  every  character  ;  hut  tliis 
was  scarcely  necessiiry  to  those  readers  who  had  an  extensive 
acijuaintance  with  jmldic  men,  and  the  liberties  taken  with  their 
rej)Utation  behind  the  mask  of  fiction  were  such  as  no  literary 
moralist  can  justify,  and  deprive  the  author  of  all  ground  of 
complaint  witli  res]>ect  to  any  reprisixls,  however  overwheliuiug 
and  vindicative.  The  political  career  of  the  right  honoural)le 
gentleman,  represented  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Kigby,  may  have 
destTved  the  brilliant  judgment  of  Macaulay ;  but  Mr.  I)isracli, 
having  the  misfortune  to  reside  in  a  house  of  glass,  was  certainly 
not  the  person  to  throw  stones  at  him.  Great  licence,  we  are 
instructed  by  Horace,  must  be  given  to  painters  and  poets.  To 
the  latter  character,  indeed,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  no  } ►retensions,  and 
the  poetic  muse  must  often,  we  can  imagine,  in  playful  mood, 
have  whi.spered  into  his  ear,  dulled  as  it  was  with  a  mistaken 
littTarv  ambition,  the  de}>recation  of  .^neas  to  the  Syl)il, 
‘  Tantum  yb/f /s  ne  carmina  manda.'  But  as  a  ])olitical  novelist 
he  sliould  have  at  least  re.spected  the  morals  of  his  vocation.  He 
who  attacks  in  the  face  of  day  and  in  open  encounter  is  a  fair  foe, 
by  whose  lance  it  is  not  ignominious  to  fall;  but  he  who  stabs 
undm*  cover  of  the  twilight  and  the  cloak  of  fiction  is  a  cowardly 
assa.ssin. 


At  h*ngth  the  free-trade  measure  emerged  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  lud>ert  Heel,  and  Mr.  Disraeli’s  o])position  readied  its 
height.  In  exhibiting  the  course  he  pursued  we  cannot  do  better 
than  (piote  the  languagt‘  of  the  author  before  us  : — 

‘  Many  t>f  the  most  exj)eneneod  and  far-seeing  of  Sir  Uohert  IVel’s 
followers  wen*  doubtless  guilty  of  inconsistency  in  abandoning  })ro- 
tei'tion.  Hut  Mr.  Hisra^di’s  course  has  been  so  j)eeuliar,  that  had  lu‘ 
resolved  to  vote  for  the  n‘j>eal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  could  his  motivts 
have  lu'en  judged  tn)m  his  principles,  and  not  from  his  ]»ersonalities, 
lu‘  was,  perhaps,  the  only  member  on  the  conservative  side  of  tin* 
house  wlu>  might  havt‘  sup])orted  the  bill  without  inconsistency.  bat 
a  tHmelusive  spi*eeh  he  miglit  have  delivered,  without  adojding  eitbor 
the  language  ol  tlu*  ]>roteetionists  or  the  extreme  tree-traders  I  He 
inight  have  said,  most  unauswcrably ;  You  cannot  rc])roach  me  with 
giving  up  tlu‘  principle  ot  ]>roteetion;  for  1  never  maintained  that  pro¬ 
tection  was  a  principle.  I  never  maintained  that  the  tory  ]>arty  "iis 
Ciumeeted  by  the  bond  ot  restrictive  laws.  All  the  reproaches  wbiob 
are  .sho\\eri‘d  on  the  ln‘ad  ot  the  right  honourable  baroiud  aiul  bis 
lectMit  eonviTts  ai\mnd  him,  on  me,  at  least,  fall  harmless.  I  bavt* 
;ibva\s  assi-rted  that  the  tory  ])arty  was  really  the  democratic  ])arty.  1 
ha>e  al\\a\s  asst‘rtt'd  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  were  exclusively 
ti»ry  principles.’’  pp. 

Mr.  Disraeli  now  became  the  avowed  advocate  of  j)rotectloii, 
ami  \  et  he  (.leclares,  ‘  My  opinions  have  never  changed,  and  I 
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liave  always  acted  ii|>  to  them  in  iny  }nil»lio  conduct/  And  to 
complete  tin'  climax  he  designates  ^Ir.  0'(/onnell  ‘that  ij^reat 
man!’  With  this  }>redis])osiin4  condition  of  the  mental  syst(*m,  it 
is  noi  surprisinsj^  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should  have  been  smitten  with 
the  mania  of  prophecy,  and  his  prediction  will  donhth'ss  he  very 
consolatory  to  those  who  arc  now  payin'^  a  shillincj  for  the 
([uartt'rn  loaf  : — ‘  The  price  of  wheat,’  he  says,  ‘  tor  the  future,  will 
ranije  trom  *U)s.  to  oos.  a  (]uarter  !’ 

Mr.  J)israeli  now  allied  liimself  with  Jjord  (ieore^e  Ikaitinck, 
and  the  history  of  that  alliance  is  within  the  inennaT  of  evtay 
readt'L  M  e  will  only  say  of  it  that  it  is  sketched  in  the  work 
h»'fore  us  with  n'lnarkahle  al)ility. 

\V(‘ must  ]>ass  over  Mr.  Disraeli’s  political  hiou^raphy  of  fjord 
(Jeoi’L^n*  Ikaitinck,  to  which  we  fornu*rly  devotcMl  a  lemuthened 
review,  and  hasten,  in  conclusion,  to  n(>tict‘  that  lon^-sou^^ht 
(•K'vati(»n  which  precipitated  what,  to  all  ])r('sent  appearance,  is 
the  final  cat ast ropin' of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  political  cari'cr.  lie  had 
i‘ver,  if  the  n'purt  of  private  conversation  is  to  he  hi'lieved, 
‘wearied  heaven  with  ])rayer’  for  oini  year  of  otlicial  ])OW(*r. 
Nine-tenths  of  his  piTition  was  ^ranted,  whetln'r  hy  the  power  he 
ap])ealed  to,  or  hy  the  Nemesis  which  he  portrayed  as  st'aling* 
the  downfall  of  Sir  Ivohert  Pei'l,  ])osterity  will  detc'rmine.  IfSir 
Ixolx'rt  IVi‘l  stole  tin'  clothes  of  the  hatlnng  whin's,  the  Hehrew 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchecpier  han^L'd  the  hd’t-otf  rainn'iit  of  hiswhig 
pre(ha*ess(ns.  His  free-trade  hiidn’et  must  he  fresh  in  the  nn'inory 
ot  eve] y  reader,  and  it  is  said  that  Loid  Derby,  sitting  under  the 
nailery  «lurinn  tln^  delivery  of  his  speech.,  (jUote(l  the  words  of 
halaak,  ‘  I  sent  him  to  curse  them,  and,  lo  !  In*  hath  blessed  them 
altont'tln'r.’ 

With  the  <lismis.sal  of  the  Derby  ministry  tin'  political  history 
ot  .Mr.  Disraeli  may  dost*.  It  has  been  brilliant,  hut  wayward 
and  inconsistent,  d’he  review  of  tin'  book  Ixifon'  us  in  the  ‘  Tinn's’ 
newspaper  is  strangely  wanting  in  the  sagacity  and  ^t'ueral  ability 
which  distinguishes  the  literary  critici.sms  of  that  oioan.  We 
should  have  su)>po.sed  that  the  former  and  latter  half  of  that 
notice  wc're  written  by  two  persons entertaininn  tin'  most  0]>posite 
political  o])inions.  Tin?  foi  iner  .says  ‘  that  (*very  Knnlishman’s  heart 
ounhtto  throb  at  the  name  of  Denjamin  Disrai'li,’  whih*  the  latter 
declartt.s,  that  ‘  In?  has(*ver  visited  with  the  most  unrt'lentinu  bitt«'i’- 
ness  (‘vei  V  man,  howc'ver  L,n)od  or  L;r(?at,  who  has  (!ross<‘d  tin*  path 
ot  his  .selt-seekin;X  ambition.’  d'ln'  oidy  attrihut(*,  therefon?,  whicli 
ou^ht  to  make  tin*  Jhitish  heait  to  th](d»,  is  the  combination  ot 
.‘selfishness  ainl  enf'ioy.  If  this  is  all  fand  the  ‘  '^^Fimes’  claims  no 
Lion*),  the  british  heart  should  throb  at  tin?  name  of  .lack  Sln‘]»pard. 

It  is  impessil)h?  in*!  to  observe,  <»n  a  rc'view  ot  the  j>olitical 
career  ot  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  his  guiding  piincijde  has  been  the 
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establishiiiunt  an«l  the  dominance  of  p.yty.  This  we  cannot  hut 
regard  as  a  tlieorv  which  contains  within  itself  a  principle  of 
political  immorality,  which,  in  the  long  run,  must  constitute  the 
very  assurance  of  defeat.  Political  (piestioiis  submitted  to  the 
lejpslature  are  supposed  by  the  very  theory  of  represtaitatioii  to 
be  decid«‘d  by  indivi«lual  o]nnion.  In  so  far  as  party  spirit  con¬ 
trols  this  jirimary  duty  of  a  leufislator,  whether  in  reference  to  his 
conscientious  conviction,  or  to  his  duty  to  his  constituents,  it 
involves  a  com])romise  which,  liowever  it  may  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  faction,  is  inconsistent  with  the  elemental  princijJe  of  repre¬ 
sentation.  It  is  on  this  rock  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  split,  aiul 
nothin;^  but  a  fundamental  change  in  his  views  of  this  all-impor¬ 
tant  (juestion  could  ever  have  made  his  great  talents  available  to 
the  service  of  his  country. 


Art.  11. — Panfropheon ;  or,  Uiatonj  of  Food  and  its  F reparation 
from  the  Farlieaf  ^Fjes  of  the  IVorhl.  lly  A.  Sever,  Author  of 
the  ‘  (lahtrouoiuie  Pegiuierator  and  the  Modern  i lousewil’e :  or 
Meiui^'en*.’  London  :  Siin])kin  and  Marshall.  ISod. 

2.  Familiar  J.eftcrs  on  Chemistry,  in  its  li(daiions  to  Flnjsioloyy, 
Dietetics,  Ayriculture,  Commerce,  and  Political  Economy.  By 
.histus  von  Lit‘hi»^.  ddiird  Kdition,  Hevised  and  inneh  Knlarged. 
London:  'l’:ivlor,  Walton,  and  Maherlv.  iSol. 

Al.TiicuajH  man  has  been  defined  as  e.ssentially  a  cooking  animal, 
yet.  he  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  creature  which  causes  its 
tooil  to  go  through  some  process  besides  that  of  mastication  betore 
it  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  boa  constrictor  jircpares  its 
prey  lor  deglutition  by  a  careful  bruising,  and  lubrication  with 
llie  s;diva;  and  the  crocodile  is  said,  after  drowning  animals 
which  it  has  seized,  to  exjxise  them,  so  as  to  leave  them  to 
undergo  some  degree  ot  ])ut  refact  ion,  before  finally  devouring 
them.  Huminathm  might,  by  a  little  refining,  be  reduced  to  a 
8<'>rt  ot  cooking.  But  as  it  is  most  difficult  to  frame  any  general 
detinition  to  which  some  exception  niav  not  be  taken,  tin ‘n*  seems 
uo  reason,  it  we  are  so  minded,  why  w'e  .should  not  define  man  as 
a  Cooking  animal,  since  his  superior  refinement  in  the  art  »-‘t  pte- 
paring  his  IixmI  is  so  manifest. 

Dr.  dohns«»n  pnunmneed  a  man  who  (le.spisial  his  diniuT,  unfit 
to  be  trusted,  solving,  that  he  win.)  did  not  care  for  >vhat  ln‘  ate 
NNouhl  t*ai\*  tor  nothing  (dse  :  and  while  gluttony  is  to  bt‘ abln)rr»'d, 
and  supertluoiis  epicurism  shunned,  it  seems  little  less  than  the 
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cvuicisiu  of  a  Diogenes,  or  the  stupidity  of  an  Indian  faquir, 
to  bt‘  altogether  inattentive  ti)  the  (piality  of  our  tood,  both  as 
ti)  its  nature  and  its  mode  of  preparation.  Since  this  food  is 
to  form  part  of  our  frame,  of  our  hlooil,  and  even  of  the  organ  by 
wliich  wt‘  tliink, — since  it  is  to  become  our  bodily  self,  we  cannot, 
as  rational  beings,  consider  the  subjec-t  of  alimentation  as  beneath 
our  altenti<m.  But  as  health  and  economy  are  also  in  question, 
and  as  in  mod(Tn  and  civilized  society  aliment  is  often  obtained 
by  a  much  greater  amount  of  care  and  labour  than  are  required 
in  ruder  states  of  society ;  as,  in  short,  it  is  ])roportionally  dearer, 
it  iiiay  be  very  important  for  a  politician  and  a  statesman  to  have 
some  knowleilge  of  this  s\d>j('ct.  Has  not  a  hereditary  legislator 
bt'cn  known  to  prescribe  a  bit  of  spict;  in  water  as  food  for  a 
sUirviug  p(‘ople  '{  There  is  daily  to  be  found  great  misconception 
of  what  alimentation  rt^ally  is ;  and  we  purpose  in  this  article,  as 
far  as  our  limits  will  ])erinit,  to  state  concisely  the  general  prin- 
cijdes  of  the  subject,  in  connexion  more  especially  with  the  t>vo 
works  whose  titles  are  given,  and  to  whose  character  and  contents 
we  shall  refer. 

All  subsUmces  that  we  can  take  into  the  mouth  are,  for  the 
most  ])art,  of  the  nature  of  food  or  poison.  Few  are  iieutraL 
Even  mechanical  substances,  such  as  chalk,  or  dust,  sand,  or 
sediments  in  water,  are  to  be  classed  under  the  second  head,  as 
they  are,  more  or  less,  injurious  by  their  very  bidk,  by  clogging 
u])  tlie  organs  of  digestion,  or  irritating  them  mechanically. 
What,  then,  is  the  ditierence  between  food  and  poison,  or  medi¬ 
cine  ?  We  shoidd  be  disposed  to  make  it  consist  in  this — that 
whereas  the  system  cjm  subject  food  to  its  own  laws  and  purposes’, 
poison  or  medicine  forces  the  system  to  obey  its  laws.  Thus 
poison  begins,  as  it  were,  where  food  ends. 

Probably  the  greatest  discovery  of  organic  chemistry  in  modern 
times  is,  that  all  the  organic  substances  which  constitute  the  food 
ot  man  must  be  divided  into  two  classes, — one  of  which  includes 
those  articles  which  serve  for  the  true  nutrition  and  reproduction 
ot  those  solid  pads  of  the  body  most  concerned  in  the  processes 
ot  lile;  while  the  other,  partly  subservient  in  supporting  some  of 
the  tissues  of  h‘ss  essential  importance,  does  also  answer  purposes, 
and  ])erform  functi«ms,  (piite  different  from  those  of  the  first. 
Ihus,  laebig  states,  that  as  much  flour  or  meal  as  can  lie  on  the 
p)int  of  a  tabhi  knife  is  more  nutritious  than  eight  or  ten  pints 
ot  the  l>est  Bavarian  beer — ‘that  a  person  who  is  able  to  consume 
that  amount  of  btar  daily,  would  get  from  it  .at  the  end  of  the 
y«‘ar  about  as  much  nourishment  as  would  exist  in  a  five-pound 
loat  ot  broad,  or  in  three  pounds  of  tlesfi.^  But  we  must  not 
•^upposo  that,  althougli  the  beer  affords  so  little  direct  nourish- 
laent,  it  is  altogether  useless.  Besides  those  articles  of  diet  which 
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jro  to  build  up  the  solid  and  essential  structures  of  tlie  l)ody 
aiu»ther  class  of  aliments  are  re«|uisite.  In  order  to  maintain 
life  man  reipiires  a  supply  of  i)xvoen,  to  stipport  combustion  and 
animal  lieat ;  of  this,  an  adult  will  consume  from  sevtjii  to  oii^lit 
hundrod  pouinls  annually.  None  of  this  remains.  It  ooes  to 
comlane  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  to  pass  ott  at  the  lunos  and 
the  skin  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  to  sup])ort 
animal  heat.  Tliis  veritable  combustion  riMpiires  a  su]>ply  of 
— /.  of  substances  aboundiiiL!^  in  carbon  and  hydrooen. 
These  are  of  a  ditferent  class  from  the  |>rinciples  of  food  wliich 
really  form  the  solid  tissues  of  most  im]>ortance  in  carryini;-  on 
tin*  machint'iT  of  life,  ami  beer  is  one  of  them,  although,  perhaps, 
not  one  of  the  best. 

Now,  as  life  is  absolutt‘ly  dependent  on  the  respiration,  and  as 
respiration  involves  tin*  consumption  ot  carbon  and  hydrogt*n  by 
owgeu,  from  tliis  great  fact  numerous  inferences  may  be  drawn, — 
viz.,  that  the  annamt  of  food  must  depend,  in  great  ])art,  on  the 
force  and  fretjuency  of  the  respirations,  and  as  that  lre(|uencv  is 
greater  in  (‘.xertion,  tlnai  mon*  fooil  will  be  re<[uired.  Light  is 
als»>  thrown  upon  tht*  kind  of  food  which  animals  require.  For 
t‘xample,  the  active  and  powtnfully  respiring  horsi*  iXMpiires  an 
enormous  ([uantity  of  carbon  ilaily;  while  the  tor}>id  ser]>ent  lives 
entirely  on  animal  footl ;  for  it  need  hardly  be*  remarked,  that 
vegetable  food  is  much  more  carbonaceous  than  the  tlesh  of 


animals. 

.'\tter  consitlerable  discussion,  and  ]^roof  b(‘ing  atforded,  that 
th  e  (‘rttif  ( it  (lit  respiration  depends  on  the  intt‘gritv  of  tin* 

iK'i  vons  system,  no  one  now  doubts  that  animal  heat  is  sup})orte(l 
chielly  by  a  tnu*  combustion  of  carbon  and  byilrogen  in  the 
.system,  in  the  same  way  that  In'at  is  cvolveil  from  a  comimni 
tin*  or  gas-buriu‘r. 

Thus  digestion  consists  e.ssentiallv  in  alfording  to  the  sv.'^ti'in 
two  kinds  ot  arunentary  matt*rials, — one  kind  containing  nitro- 
genized  i’onstituents,  identit*al  in  composition  with  muscular  lihre. 
and  the  greater  part  ot  the  blood  and  nerve;  the  other  kiml,  ot 
a  fatty,  sugary,  or  .starchy  character,  containing  large  (piantitics 
ot  carbon  and  hydrogtni,  which  are  burnt  oil  in  the  |>roccss  ot 
ies])iration,  ami  servt*  to  keep  u|)  the  animal  tem])eraturi*. 

I>igestinu  may  bt‘ divitled  into  two  kinds; — first,  that  begin- 
ning  at  the  stomach  and  its  a.ssociato  in'gan.s,  and  ending  with 
tile  fixing  of  tin*  n*]iarativ(*  materials  in  the  extreme  cells  an«l 
ii*»ue>,  ot  which  process  respiration  is  a  part  ;  and  am*ther,  the 
.sei'mnl  kiml,  which  eth‘cts  the  removal  of  the  .supti'lluous  niate- 
n»d.>  ot  nutrition,  and  the  etlete  and  w'orn  out  tissue.s,  u.s<‘(l  up  ia 
the  wt‘ar  and  t«‘;ir  (»t  life,  and  their  excretion  principally  by  thy 
kidiu'vs,  partly  troiii  the  bow-cN  and  .skin.  The  latter  ji)roccs>  i» 
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calltHl  secondary  digestion,  or  destructive  assimilation.  It  may 
l)e  conceived  how  necessiirv  the  st‘Cond  kind  is,  when  it  is  recol- 
lectod  that  most  of  the  secretions  taki‘  ])lace  in  cells,  and  at  tlu'. 
expense  of  tin*  secreting  cell,  which  is  broken  up  in  the  ])rocess. 
It  must,  tluTt'fore,  hi*  removed  from  tin*  system;  indeed,  the 
excrenuaitarv  jn’oducts  which  are  formed  from  the  worn  out 
tissues  heconn*  poisons  when  not  ]>roperly  removed  out  of  the 
luulv.  Such  are  the  urea  and  uric  acid  of  the  urine,  whose 
n'tention  gives  rise  to  many  of  the  most  serious  diseases. 

Thii  credit  of  the  clear  views  now  gt‘m*rally  entertained  with 
reganl  to  nutrition,  and  the  merit  of  the  division  of  our  organic 
fo(nl  into  two  great  classes,  is  g(*nerally  given  to  Liebig,  and  has 
been  .so  assigned  by  a  writer  .so  lemned  as  the  late  Dr.  IVnara. 
We,  indet‘d,  owe  tlie  enunciation  of  these  ]»rinciples,  in  exlenso, 
in  great  })art  to  l.*iebig  and  other  n‘cent  invt'stigators ;  but  here, 
as  in  almost  every  instance,  wo  timl  science  progressing  gra¬ 
dually.  It  is  .seldom  given  to  one  man  all  at  once  to  bring  out 
an  ideal  creation,  or  a  discovery  altogethor  new.  (Jreat  <liscoveries 
are  almost  always  made  by  degrt‘es,  and  juThaps  we  might  trace 
hack  almost  as  far  as  the  alchemists  glimpses  of  the  true  theory 
of  alinu‘ntation.  At  any  raU*,  wt*  tind  very  just  ideas  on  the 
suhj(‘ct  (MitertaiiUHl  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  and  very 
near  approximations  to  the  truth  regularly  formularized. 

For  instance,  in  a  journal  edited  by  the  celebrated  Fourcroy, 
entitled  ‘  La  Medecine  Eclairee  ]>ar  les  Sciences  PhysiepU's,’  in 
171)1,  we  tind  a  ])aper  by  a  M.  Halle,  in  which  not  only  tin*  fact 
that  the  formation  of  tin*  principal  elements  of  animal  nutrition 
takes  ])lace  in  vegetable.s,  is  rt'gularly  laid  down,  but  the  nature 
ot  those  principles,  and  their  analogues  in  vegetables  and  animals, 
an*  pretty  clearly  indicated.  As  this  anticipation  may  posse‘Ss 
interest  for  some  of  our  scientific  readers,  it  may  be  well  to  trans¬ 
late  some  of  M.  Halle’s  sentences.  He  says — 

«/ 

1st.  by  aninialization,  we  inuUTstand  the  change  of  V(‘getahl«‘  into 
animal  sukstanee;  and  hy  assimilation,  the  ])assage  of  alimentary  sub¬ 
stances,  eitluT  vegi‘tahl(‘  or  animal,  into  a  state  which  renders  them 
sinnlar  to  the*  parts  which  compose  our  bodies; 

‘Jnd.  By  nutrition,  the  animali/.ation  of  vegetable  aliments,  and  the 
assimilation  of  all  aliments; 

drd.  lh)th  of  thesi*  op(‘rations,  su])]H)se  in  the  alimentary  sid)stanees, 

first,  analogieswhieh  remha*  thmn  eapahh*  of  undergoing  those  changes, 
and  second,  dilferenees  which  render  those  ehamres  neeessarv. 


f>th.  We  know  that  the  snhstane(*s  which  constitute  our  solids,  and 
"hieh  are  transportc'd  by  our  thuds,  are  all  readv  formed  in  our  ali¬ 
ments — the  animal  aliments  contain  them  ready  forme‘d,  and  the  vego- 
tatde  contain  their  analogues  ; 

<th.  We  do  not  doubt,  that  with  some  trilling  diilerence  in  the  pro- 
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portions,  tlio  glutinous  in  wlici\t  tlour,  sliowu  to  1k.‘ 

cxistiiiL^  111  iiliiiost  111!  li(.*rl>s,  is  ot  oxiu'tly  tlit*  suiiit*  iitiluri' us  tlio  lil>r(»us 
lK»rtioii  ol*  the  Moocl,  uiul  the  tibre  of  our  luuseles. 

After  these  remarkable  passages,  he  proceeds  to  divide  aliments 
into  carhonaoeoiis  and  azotized,  the  fonner  ]>rinei pally  vegetable, 
the  latter  animal;  and  h(‘,  of  coui*st‘,  does  not  omit  the  uses  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  respiration;  he  descends  even  to  nn>ro 
minute  particulars,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  him.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  two  classes  of 
organic  food,  and  of  the  great  fact  that  the  essential  chemical 
principles  which  form  the  animal  tissues  exist  ready  fornu'd  in 
vegetables,  ami  that  the  gluten,  or  ]»ird  lime,  of  wheat  is  as  nearly 
as  ])ossible  identical  with  the  fibre  or  flesh  of  animals. 

llighly  as  the  merits  of  Liebig  in  the  promotion  of  organic 
chemistry  should  be  estimated,  those  of  our  own  illustrious 
countryman.  Dr.  Trout,  are  e«jually  ])re-eminent.  Dr.  Prnut 
canu‘  into  the  field  when  this  branch  of  chemistry  was  surrounded 
with  many  difhcidties;  and  if  some  of  his  views  have  Inaai  ex¬ 
tended,  none  of  them  have  been  subverted,  which  is  more  than  can 
In;  s;\id  of  those  of  the  illustrious  (bTinan.  At  sonic  future  ])cri()d, 
when  (*rganic  chemistry  shall  have  attained  results,  of  which 
even  now,  pcuhaps,  w(‘  have  little  conception,  the  works  of  Trout 
will  n'liiaiu,  like  some  ancient  and  venerable  edifice  in  the  midst 
of  a  flourishing  inetrojiolis,  a  lasting  monument  of  its  author  s 
glory'. 

Although  Dr.  Trout  divided  aliments  into  four  classes,  yet  his 
views  are  verv  similar  to  those  of  Idebig  and  more  recent  writers. 

One  of  the  great  (piestions  regarding  respiration,  and  the  mode 
in  which  tlie  blood  is  changed  from  venous  to  arterial,  has,  we 
think,  b(‘en  settled  bv  Liebig.  It  is  well  known  that  during  this 
process  there  is  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  evolution 
ot  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Now,  tluTe  has  been  much  dispute 
whether  the  carbonic  acid  and  wateiy  va])our  are  formed  in  the 
lungs,  or  merely  given  otV  there,  from  the  venous  blood,  and  re¬ 
placed  by’  oxvgen.  The  latter  o]union  has  been  gaining  ground 
of  late  your.s,  and  has,  we  think,  bi'cn  conclusivelv  established  by 
Liebig,  who  ]>roves  that  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  dark  venous 
blood,  which  displaces  a  nearly'  cijual  volume  of  carbonic  acid, 
bc4.'(>nu‘S  chemically'  combined  with  the  now'  red  arterial  blood, 
and  gradually’,  in  its  pasjsige  through  the  system,  is  cni- 
ploved  in  burning  ofl  the  tats  and  combustible  materials,  and 
in  supixu'ting  animal  ht;at.  Hence  a  small  portion  i>t  carbonic 
acid  t^with  much  vapour,  ;ind  many  salts)  pas.ses  otb  at  the  skin. 
^  he  materials  for  suj>])ortiiig  eomhustion  are  furnished  principally 
by’  the  liver,  the  grt*at  organ  which  absorbs  from  the  aliments 
their  fatty  principles,  and  stores  them  up  for  a  time  to  furiibh 
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tliolu  to  tlie  Mood.  Finally,  as  was  before  remarked,  tbo  micoii- 
sunu^l  materials  of  the  food  aiul  its  dregs,  and  the  excess  of 
plastic,  i  c.,  nitrogenized  ]>riiK*i])les,  along  with  the  used.np  tissues 
of  the  frame,  are  eliminated  from  the  kidneys,  and  ]>artly  from 
the  bowels. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  ])rocess  of  digestion  and  tlie 
nature  of  organic  food.  Fx])eriments  on  animals  prove  that 
without  both  kinds  of  food — viz.,  the  nitrogenized  or  plastic,  and 
the  oily,  sugary,  and  starchy,  or  combustible,  life  cannot  be  long 
prest‘rvi‘d.  Ihit  it  is  seldom  that  either  of  these  kinds  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  ])urt‘  fonn.  For  example,  take  the  case  of  an. 
American  hunter,  who  is  often  obliged  to  live  some  time  solely 
on  the  hesh  of  the  animals  he  has  slain;  both  kinds  of  aliment, 
the  ]>lastic  and  the  fatty,  exist  in  his  diet,  and  vegetable  gluten 
is  to  b(‘  found  in  the  food  of  the  potato  or  rice  eater. 

Hut  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  sustnin  life  upon  either 
nitrogenized  or  fatty  food  alone,  we  cannot  su])port  it  upon  both 
these  ])rinci]>les  combined  in  a  jmre  form.  Pure  tibrin,  and  pure 
starch,  or  sugar,  or  fat,  together,  will  not  su])port  existence,  other 
substances  must  be  added,  for  limc‘,  potass,  soda,  and  muriatic, 
sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids  an^  as  essential  to  the  cxisttmce 
of  the  higluT  animals  as  either  of  tlui  other  kinds  of  aliment. 
Animals  fed  u]ion  eitluT,  or  both  of  these  principles  ]mre,  soon 
dit‘  with  all  the  appearances  of  starvation.  There  must  be  a 
mixture  of  inorganic  salts,  without  which  the  animals  cannot 
relish  their  food. 

(hher  inorganic  elements  are  essential  in  the  constitution  of  the 
body.  Iron,  for  instance,  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  blood ; 
copjier  and  lead  exist  normally  in  the  frame;  and  perhaps  there 
is  hardly  a  single  elementary  body  wdiich  is  not  to  la;  found  in 
combination  in  man  and  the  higher  animals.  J odine  was  detc;cted 
the  other  day.  In  all  ])robability  the  only  measure  of  the 
nundu'r  of  constituents  of  the  body  is  the  minuteness  of  our 
analyst's. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  in  recent  times  owing  to  the 
spread  of  teetotalism,  as  to  the  nature  of  other  substances  used 
in  diet,  such  as  alcohol  in  its  various  forms,  wane,  beer,  (fee.  &c. 
many  teetotallers  in  their  zeal  going  the  length  of  roundly 
calling  all  these  substances  poisons.  Now*,  believing  as  we  do, 
that  the  battle  of  teetotalism  is  to  be  fought  u]>on  the  moral 
ixunt,  and  that  the  real  (piestion,  whether  it  is  not  good,  nay, 
hi  tter,  to  abstain  from  what  is  in  most  cases  of  only  questionable 
benelit,  rather  than  by  ajiparent  example  to  encourage  the  dread¬ 
ful  vices  which  ari.se  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  fluids,  even  by 
moderate  indulgence,  we  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  real  nature  of  those  articles  as  food. 
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That  alcohol  in  large  doses,  and  in  the  concentrated  form,  is  a 
p^»ison,  is  heyond  a  doubt,  but  it  differs  from  ordinary  poisons, 
such  JUS  prussic  acid  and  arsenic,  in  being  jussimilated  in  small 
quantities,  which  these  never  are;  /.  c.,  in  small  quantities  it  is 
food,  l)eing  closely  analogous  to  oil  or  iat  in  its  chemical  compo¬ 
sition.  It  is  one  of  the  combustible  articles  of  diet  already  spoken 
of.  But  it  is  an  article  somewhat  (jeneriSy  being  both  a 
stimulant  in  moderate  tloses,  and  a  supporter  of  combustion,  in 
large  doses  a  poison,  not  so  poisonous,  however,  according  to  some 
recent  unpublished  experiments  on  animals,  as  thein  or  caffeiii, 
the  Jictiva^  ])riuciple  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  also  is  sup}>osed  to 
answer  important  purj)oses  in  digestion,  piirtly  by  reintorcing  the 
})iliary  secretions,  partly  by  an  effect  on  the  nervous  system.* 
The  op]X)sition,  then,  of  some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  teetotal 
doctrinaires  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids  in  any  form,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  absolute  poisons,  is  not  su])portable,  but  the 
propriety  of  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  may  be  urged 
on  the  following  gi'ounds — viz.:  1st,  for  the  sake  of  example; 
2nd,  from  the  danger  of  moderate  indulgence  leading  to  the  use 
of  them  as  stinudant  dnigs;  3rd,  because  they  are  expensive  and 
can  be  disjHMised  with. 

Of  lat4^  years  a  sect  of  modern  Pythagoreans  has  arisen,  who 
confine  themselves  (as  much  as  possible)  to  vegetable  food.  If 
these  gentlemen  wish  to  carry  out  their  principles,  they  should  be 
very  careful  what  water  they  drink,  and  w  e  have  been  shocked  to 
see  in  their  bills  of  fare  the  article  eggs!  Now'  most  certainly 
the  eating  of  an  egg  must  often  have  a  relation  to  the  same 
atrocity  perpetrateil  on  a  chicken,  very  near  that  which  the 
causing  of  abortion  bears  to  murder!  But,  seriously  speaking,  we 
should  like  to  know'  what  the  vegetarians  })ropose  to  do  with  the 
herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  the  pigs  and  poultry,  that  cover 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  sjvy  nothing  of  the  beasts  of  jney  and 
birds  of  the  air.  If  w'e  W'ere  to  leave  them  alone,  their  natural 
powers,  both  of  reproiluction  and  rapacity  exceed  ours,  and  we 
shoidd  have  to  kill  them  in  self-defence.  There  is  no  alternative 
betw'een  the  extermination  of  these  animals  and  the  present 
mode  of  restraining  their  numbers  w'ithin  bounds  for  our  own 
use! 

•  tor  the  support  of  tho  views  liero  expressed  we  must  refer  to  Liebig.  It 
j  is  uuwise  to  piit  the  teetotal  eause  unou  sueh  a  false  ground  as  some  do  when 

the^  erv  out  against  all  alcoholic  driuKs  as  poisons.  Liebig  shows  that,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Uhine,  where  most  \fine  is  drunk,  there  is  lesist  drunkenness.  11c 
incntions^a  curious  fact  showing  that  alcohol  is  food.  When  the  Peace  N)cicty 
met  at  irankfort,  most  of  the  members  being  teetotalers,  their  landlord  ob- 
^rvod  an  enormous  consumption  of  farinaceous  food,  ‘an  unlieard*of  occurrence 
in  a  house  in  which  the  amount  and  proportion  of  the  dishes  for  a  given 
nundier  of  persons  has  been  for  some  vears  hxed  and  known.* 
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Lot  us  now  turn  to  the  works  before  us,  and  the  suggestions 
they  furnish. 

The  work  of  ^l.  Soyer  has  a  good  deal  disappointed  us: — to 
use  a  vulgar  j)hnise,  it  is  neither  tish,  Hesh,  nor  good  red  lierrLng. 
It  professes  to  give  a  history  of  cookery,  and  such  a  work  learnedly 
and  philoso])hically  written,  coinmeneing  with  the  earliest  periods, 
and  descending  through  the  middle  ages,  uniting  the  ])racticiil 
knowledge  of  M.  Soyer,  and  the  science  of  Liebig  would  indeed 
be  valuable.  But  M.  Soyer  lias  given  under  different  heads,  such 
iis  SVgriculture,'  ‘  Grinding  of  Corn,’  ‘  Dried  Vegetables,’  ‘  Hunt¬ 
ing,’  a  sort  of  medley^  in  which  mythological  fables,  facts  of 
doubtful  historical  record,  and  sometimes  sutticiently  curious  or 
amusing  anecdotes,  without  much  reference  to  date,  are  jumbled. 
And  under  each  head  are  given  a  number  of  recipes  for  cooking 
dishes  after  known  ancient  or  mediaival  modes,  or  at  least 
approximating  to  them;  and  finally,  the  work  conchules  with  bills 
of  fare  of  some  of  the  great  modern  dinners,  which  our  hero,  as 
lie  must  be  here  termed,  has  himself  cooked.  It  may  seem 
almost  invidious  to  remark  on  an  English  book  professing  to  be 
written  hy  a  foreigner  that  there  are  many  grammatical  errors, 
and  numerous  misprints.  It  may  be  obsened  oi  pitssant  that 
M.  Soyer  almost  invariably  says  ‘  eat’  instead  of  ate.  This  vul¬ 
garism  is  not  confined  to  M.  Soyer;  and  as  we  continually  find 
in  newspaper  reports  of  public  dinners  that  a  health  was  ‘  drank* 
instead  of  a  health  was  drunk,  so  we  are  afraid  that  our  old 
friend  ate  may  be  banished  from  vulgar  literature. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  M.  Soyer  has  got 
together  many  curious  facts  concerning  the  history  of  food. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  interesting  and  well  executed. 
Tlie  examples  of  Roman  cookery  are  amusing,  and  must  often 
remind  the  reader  of  the  famous  feast  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  in  ‘  Peregrine  Pickle,*  and  the  exclamation  of  Pallet, 
‘  hat  beastly  fellows  those  Romans  were!’*  When  we  think  of 


*  Tli(‘  following  is  lui  analysis  of  this  fumo\is  ontcrtiiinmcnt,  in  which  Smol¬ 
lett  (except  in  the  arrangement  and  order  of  the  dishes)  has  adhered  to  classical 
Hnthority.  For  the  iirst  course,  there  was  at  one  end  of  the  table  a  boiled 
goose,  served  \ip  in  a  sauce  composed  of  pepper,  lovage,  coriander,  mint,  rue, 
anchovies,  and  oil;  at  the  other  end,  dishes  of  the  salacacahia  of  the  ancients;  om; 
of  parsley,  pennyroyal,  cheese,  pine  tops,  honey,  vinegar,  wine,  pickle  (yaruni,  wc 
sup|M)se),  eggs,  cucuiuIkts,  onions,  and  hen  livers;  the  other,  a  soupmaigre,  but 
ila\oured  with  sal-ammoniac,  the  ancient  nit  rum  not  being  j)r()curablc.  There 
was  also,  as  part  of  this  course,  a  loin  of  veal  boiled  with  fennel  and  caraway 
*t‘ed,  on  a  pottage  composed  of  pickle,  oil,  honey,  and  Hour,  and  a  curious  hash 
composed  of  the  lights,  liver,  .and  blood  of  a  hare,  tog(‘t her  with  a  dish  of 
roasted  pigeons.  The  salaeaeabia  being  removed,  their  places  wxtc  filled  with 
''o  pies,  one  of  dormice,  litpiored  witli  syrup  of  poppies,  ‘  w  hich  the  doctor  had 
substituted  iuthe  room  of  toasted  poppy  seea,and  formerly  eaten  w  ith  honey  as  a 
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tlicir  monstrous  dishes,  the  first  pre|)ar«Ttion  for  one  of  which 
consisted  in  stitiin^  ])igs  before  they  were  littered,  their  cxtra- 
va^aiit  sauces,  and  the  strange  order  of  their  bam^uets,  we  ciiimot 
help  agreeing  in  the  opinion  of  the  humorous  character  which 
Smollett  has  drawn.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the 
celebrated  ganmi,  which  fonned  so  large  a  portion  of  Roman 
st\asouing  was  a  kind  of  putriil  brine,  in  which  fish  entrails  were 
allowed  to  dc^compose.  Caviar  must  have  been  odorous  in  com¬ 
parison  ! 

The  following  is  a  s])ecimen  of  M.  Soyer  c?i  liliilosoph. 
S|)eakuig  of  the  cooking  of  the  Romans,  he  says — 

‘  8eiis\ial  enjo^nnents  and  evoiw'  variety  of  barbarity'  that  follows  in 
their  train  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  There  was  something 
vast  and  monstrous,  of  w  hich  nothing  can  give  us  an  idea,  in  the  echini 
of  mind,  and  the  de])ravity  of  their  hearts.  All  that  force  of  intelligence 
and  will,  which,  under  the  inllueneo  of  Christian  spiritualism,  has 
revealed  itsi*lf  in  modern  times  by  so  many  chivalric  inspirations,  st) 
many  seientifie  discoveries,  so  many  industrial  works,  then  engulphedin 
tlu*  senses,  was  taxed  solely  for  their  gi*atilieation.  The  sensual 
organization  of  man  had  aetpiired  a  development  aj)j)arentlv  as  vast  as 
that  of  intelligeiu'C,  K‘cause  intelligence  had  become  the  handmaid  of 
the  senses;  hence  those  colossal projuwtions in  the  tastes,  the  hamiuets, 
the  ]>leasiin‘s  of  the  ancients  when  eoin])ared  wdth  ours,  which  make  ns 
n*gard  them  as  an  extinct  race  of  giants,  if  w’c  consider  them  in  a 
sensual  |K>ini  of  view,  and  .os  a  race  of  pigmies,  if  w  e  measure  them  by 
that  pow  er  <»f  ideas,  that  meta]diysieal  and  moral  elevation  to  which  we 
have*  attained,  and  which  would  make  a  child  of  our  days  the  catechist 
qt'ull  the  philosophers  of  antiquity (!) 

At  one  ])oriod  the  wealthy  Romans  w'erc  accustomed  to  intro¬ 
duce  gladiatorial  combats  at  their  feasts,  forgetful  of  the — 

‘ - vereeundumque  Baeehum 

Sanguineis  ])rohihete  rixis. 

Vino  et  lueernis  Medus  acinaces, 
linmane  (piantum  discrepat* 

of  Horace. 

A  Roman  supper  began  with  draughts  of  generous  w  ine ;  then 
came  the  antccivna.  Lettuces,  olives,  pomegranates,  andHamascus 

drsscTl;’  and  the  other  composed  of  a  hoek  of  pork  baked  in  honey.  ‘The 
second  course  contains  several  of  the  dishes  which  among  the  ancients 
railed /)o/j /<•/<.»,  or  magnificent.  ‘That  w'hich  smokes  in  tlie  middle,’  said  he, 
‘is  a  sow  s stomach  tilled  with  a  composition  of  minced  pork,  hog’s  brains,  eg^ 
pep|M'r,  cloves,  garlic,  aniseed,  rice,  ginger,  oil,  wine,  jueklcs,’  (was  the  t>cotcn 
haggis  a  legacy  of  the  Homans  ?)  ‘  on  die  riirht  side  are  the  teats  and  hclly^ 
as<wT  just  farrowed,  fried  with  sweet  wine,  oil.  Hour,  lovage,  and  pepper,  dn 
the  lett  is  a  frieiisse  of  snails,  fed,  or  rather  purged,  w  ith  milk.  At  that  ^ 
fritters  of  ]>umpkins,  lovage,  origanum,  and  oil,  and  here  arc  a  couple  of  pulled 
roasted,  and  stuffed  after  the  manner  of  Apicius.* 
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plums,  were  so  disposed  as  to  encircle  dormice  pre])ared  with 
lioney  and  poppy  juice,  and  forcemeat  balls  ofcral>s,  lobsters,  and 
cray-tish,  prepared  with  pepper,  ciniuunon,  and  benzoin  root: — 


‘  A  little  further,  ehain])i^iu)n  and  sausaj^es,  pre])ared  with  pfaruni, 
are  jdaeed  hy  the  side  of  j)heasant  sausa<j^es,  a  delieious  mixture  of  the 
hit  ol*  that  bird  ehopj)ed  very  sinall,  and  mixed  with  pepper,  j^ravy, 
and  sweet  new-made  wine,  to  which  a  small  (piantity  of  hyilro‘]^ariim  is 
ailded.  Temjdiiiijf  as  these  delicate  viands  may  be,  the  practised 
epicurean  seems  to  have  a  decided  ])reference  for  i)eacock’s  eg^s,  which 
thev  opi'n  with  spoons.  These  cj^^j^s,  a  master-]>iece  of  the  culinary 
artist  who  presides  over  Seha’s  stoves,  are  eomposed  of  a  tine  j)erfiimcd 
paste,  and  contain  each  one  a  fat  roiisted  ortolan,  surrounded  with  yolk 
of  and  seasoned  with  pe])])er. 

‘  \Ve  will  not  take  the  reader  through  the  list  of  all  the  dishes  which 
connHWtHl  the  antecicna  ....  We  must,  however,  inform  him  that  the 
true  ^.vstronomists  .  .  .  did  no  more  than  give  note  of  ])reparation  to 
their  appetite  by  plying  it  with  pickled  ratlishes,  some  few  grass¬ 
hoppers  of  a  particular  sj)ccies,  fried  with  garum,  gray  peas,  and  olives 
fresh  from  the  brine.* 


Then  after  copious  libations  of  wine  came  the  second  course, 
comprising  all  sorts  of  game,  fowls,  and  fish,  w  ild  boars  served  up 
whole,  and  stutfed  w  ith  ortolans  and  beccaticoes,  ‘  sow’s  paps  pre¬ 
pared  with  milk,  sow’s  Hank,  and  some  pieces  of  gallic  bacon, 
w  hich  gluttons  loved  to  associate  with  a  piece  of  succulent  veni¬ 
son.’  Then  came  drinking  of  healths,  and  finally  a  copious 
dessert. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  M.  Soyer  further  into  details. 
W  e  know  that  even  the  gluttony  of  aldermen  w  as  surpassed  by 
that  of  the  masters  of  the  w-orld.  It  is  stated  in  M.  Soyer ’s  book, 
that  the  Romans  w^ere  at  first  such  rude  cooks,  as  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  making  bread  for  five  centuries  after  the  founding 
of  the  city.  Re  this  as  it  may,  it  a])pears  certain  tliat  close  to  the 
tune  of  Ca\sar,  bread  was  considered  too  great  a  luxury  for  the 
common  soldiers.  Thus  Sallust  tells  us  that  when  Metellus 
arrived  in  Numidia,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  he  found 
discipline  relaxed,  and  the  soldiers  abandoned  to  luxury,  and  one 
of  his  first  acts  of  reformation  is  described  as  follows: — ‘  Nanique 
edicto  j)rinium  adjumenta  ignavia?  sustulLsse,  ne  (piisquam  in 
castris  panem  aut  quern  ahum  coctum  cibum  venderet.’  But 
however  rude  might  be  their  ideiis  originally  on  the  subject,  they 
were  no  sooner  introduced  to  the  arts  and  luxuries  of  Greece 
and  Asia  than,  like  a  similar  rough  conquering  people,  the 
Osmanli  Turks,  their  great  men  seem  to  have  used  the  con¬ 
quered  pf*ople  as  the  mini.sters  of  their  sensual  appetites,  which, 
^^ong  the  Romans,  in  great  part,  took  the  form  of  gulosity. 
rew  indeed  were  the  intellectual  productions  of  the  Roman 
uund  in  comparison  with  that  of  Greece;  and  did  we  know 
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<*xactly  how  much  of  what  is  genorally  attributed  to  the  Koniaas 
ill  tlie  arts  of  life  is  really  due  to  the  Greek  race,  in  all  })rohahility 
v(TV  little  indeed  would  remain  to  the  Roman  element.  The 
Roman  seems  ever  to  have  had  a  scorn  of  the  fine  arts,  except  its 
mere  ministers  to  luxury,  or  as  Macaulay  lias  exjiressed  this 
feeling — 

‘  Leave  to  the  (Ireek  his  marble  nymphs, 

And  scrolls  of  wordy  lore.’ 

To  a  want  of  appreciation  for  the  higher  and  more  graceful 
exercises  of  the  jnind,  which,  on  the  whole,  characterized  the 
Romans,  may  be  attributed  the  gross  sensuality  of  their  feasts; 
and  who  can  tell  how  tar  this  enormous  luxury,  by  the  mental 
and  ])hysical  imbecility  it  would  jiroduce,  may  have  contributed  to 
the  fall  of  the  em])ire  ?  AVe  know  from  the  eloquent  ])ages  of 
Giblion  liow  much  the  descendants  of  the  tierce  conquerors  of 
tlie  world  were  absorbed  by  the  jdeasures  of  the  table  at  the  time 
of  Alaric.  Then  wealth  and  numbers  were  not  wanting  to  defend 
Rome;  but  the  nobles  were  .sunk  in  sensuality, and  the  })eoj)le  mere 
slaves  nsluced,  by  the  self-indulgence  of  their  masters,  to  such  a 
state  that  they  were  left  without  an  interest  in  the  defemee  of  the 
existing  systian.  The  lesson  has  been  often  repeated.  May  it 
not  be  without  benefit.  Thus  to  the  Roman  senators  might  be 
apjdied  the  motto  which  M.  Soyer  has  chosen — 

‘  l>is  moi  ee  ipie  tu  mimges 
tie  dirai  ee  (pie  tu  es.’ 

The  gross  gormandism  of  the  middle  ages  affords  M.  Soyer 
some  examples.  This  was  not,  however,  of  the  monstrous  cha¬ 
racter  of  Roman  debauchery,  but  arose  sinqdy,  v;e  believe,  in 
great  part  from  the  absence  of  the  resources  which  we  now 
IKissess  in  gratifying  the  mind  on  the  one  hand  by  intellectual 
tastes,  and  the  palate  on  the  idher,  by  great  store  of  vegetables, 
and  such  substances  as  tea  and  cotiee.*  All  the  heroes  ol  pri¬ 
mitive  times,  Homeric,  Ossianic,  and  Scandinavian,  when  not 
fighting,  sp(‘echifying,  gaming,  or  singing,  are  eating  and  drinking, 
and  so  the  long  and  ])rofuse  baiupiets  of  the  middle  ages  may 
have  arisen  in  great  part  from  there  being  little  else  for  the  great 
inen  to  do.  Hence  history,  as  well  as  experience  tells  us,  that 
intellectual  tastes  are  ever  the  best  antidote  to  a  too  great 
indulgtuice  in  sensual  pleasures. 

*  Siuno  of  the  lUslu's  which  were  favourites  with  our  ancestors  liavc  perhaps 
Imtii  unnecessarily  disearded.  For  instance,  the  whale  and  ]H)rpese.  WckuoW 
that  the  tli'sh  of  young  whales  is  hijjhlv  esti'cined  at  Berinnda.  It  is  Morth 
while  trying  how  far  the  porpese  is  edible.  Vast  shoals  of  them  occur  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  blubber  is  very  valuable.  If  the  tlesh  were  eciuaUv 
so,  tlm  tishery  of  these  creatures  might  be  another  of  the  resources  ot 
1 1  eland. 
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AVe  nuist  now  tiike  leave  of  Soy  or  s  ‘  Pantroplieon/  and,  not 
liavini?  leisure  to  treat  of  the  recipes  of  modern  cookery,  give 
some  illustrations  which  may  serve  to  show  how  capable  science 
is  of  tlirowing  light  on  the  processes  of  cookery,  and  economizing 
the  supplies  of  human  food. 

The  priiici})les  of  cookery  may  be  illustrated  l)y  a  reference  to 
a  few  of  the  ordinary  processes.  For  examjde,  the  boiling  of 
food  })roduces  a  more  or  less  pi‘rfect  se}>aration  of  the  soluble 
from  the  insolu])le  constituents  of  tiesh.  The  water,  after  flesh 
has  been  boiled  in  it,  contains  several  inorganic  salts,  and  several 
of  the  other  soluble  constituents  of  flesh,  ])articularly  salts  formed 
by  a  new  acid  derived  from  the  tiesh,  termed  inosinic  acid.  Now  as 
flesh  employi'd  ivs  food  is  to  become  flesh  again  in  the  body,  the 
fewer  of  its  component  ])arts  that  are  se])arated  the  better,  if  we 
are  to  eat  the  boiled  flesh.  The  longer  therefore  meat  is  boiled, 
aiul  the  larger  the  (|uantity  of  watt‘r,  the  more  the  cjuantity 
extracted  will  be,  and  the  less  lit  will  be  the  residue  for  food. 
Again :  by  means  of  infusion  and  washing  in  cold  water,  sufH- 
eiently  prolonged,  the  whole  of  the  albumen  and  odorous  princi- 
j)les  are  removed.*  Upon  the  (piantity  of  albumen,  and  an 
odorous  ]>rinciple — ozmazone  a.ssociated  with  it — depend  the 
(|uality,  tenderness,  and  flavour  of  the  meat.  These  principles 
exi.st  h(‘tween  the  fibres  of  the  meat,  and  may  be  coagulated  by 
too  much  boiling.  The  flesh  to  be  boiled  should  be  put  into  the 
boiler  when  the  >vafer  is  boiling  briskly;  this  (piickly  coagulates' 
the  outside  rind,  and  causes  the  juices  to  be  retained.  The  tem- 
jK‘rature‘  should  then  be  allowed  to  fall,  and  cold  water  added,  if 
n  qnisite,  to  effect  this,  and  the  tt‘m])t‘rature  retain(‘d  for  some 
hours  at  about  I  (>0  d(‘grees;  thus  the  albumen  coagulates  gradually 
from  the  circumference  inw  ards,  and  the  flesh  retains  its  juiciness, 
ainl  almost  resembles  roast  meat  in  flavour. 

As  albumen  coagulates  at  1  iO  degrees,  it  might  l)e  supposed  that 
in  cooking  meat  it  was  not  nece.ssiiry  to  expose  it  to  a  higher  tem- 
}>erature.  Hut  at  that  ]M)int  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is 
not  yet  coagulated,  and  the  flesh  has  a  bloody  ap])earance,  so 
that  a  higher  tempiaatun*  is  re(piisite.  The  envelo])ing  of  small 
pieces  of  meat  in  lard  prevents  evajioration  of  water,  and  keejis 
the  meat  more  juicy.  In  this  way  small  birds  are  often  cooked. 

^Vhen  soup  is  to  be  made,  different  rules  must  be  acted  ujion 


♦  Tlio  readers  of  l/,aak  Walton  will  note  how  ])artirnlar  hois  in  his  direc¬ 
tions  a.s  to  dressing  the  more  insioid  kinds  of  lish,  not  to  allow  tliein  to  be 
washed  too  mueli.  For  exainjde,  ‘tlie  ehub  being  thus  used,  and  dressed  pre¬ 
sently,  and  not  washed  after  he  is  gutted  (for  note  that  Wing  long  in  water,  and 


Washing  the  hlood  ont  of  any  fish  after  they  he  gutted,  abates  inueh  of  their 
sweetness),  you  will  lind  the  ehnh,  being  dressed  in  the  hlood,  and  quickly,  to 
tn'  such  meat  as  will  recompeuce  your  labour.’ 
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from  those  to  be  kept  in  view  in  boiling  meat.  Then,  of  course, 
the  great  object  is  to  obtain  from  the  meat  all  its  soluble 
j)ortions.  For  this  ])urpose,  meat  chopped  as  tine  as  |X)ssible 
shouUl  l>e  mixed  with  about  its  weight  of  water,  the  two  heated 
slowly  togt*ther,  and  brought  as  slowly  to  boil  as  possible,  then 
boih‘d  for  only  a  few  minutes  and  strained.  In  this  way  almost 
every  particle  of  real  nutriment  is  extracted.  Long  continued 
boiling  answers  no  end  except  to  extract  from  the  meat  a 
quantity  of  gelatine  whose  nutritious  powers  are  of  no  moment 

Wgetable  tixxl  produces  in  the  living  body  blood  and  tlesh, 
but  not  with  the  same  ra])idity  as  animal  food  ;  and  of  all  the 
aliments,  soup  prepared  in  the  maimer  above  stated  is  by  fai*  the 
most  nutritious. 

‘  Soil]),*  says  Liebig,  ‘  is  the  medicine  of  tlie  convalescent.  Xo  one 
estimates  its  value  more  highly  than  the  hosjntal  ])]iysieian,  for  whose 
patients,  soup,  iuj  a  means  of  restoring  the  exhausted  strength,  cannot 
be  rt*])laml  by  any  otluT  article  of  the  ])harmacopa‘ia.  Its  reviving 
and  restoring  action  on  the  appetite,  on  the  digestive  organs,  the  colour 
iind  gcncnil  appc;u*ancc  of  the  sick,  is  most  striking.’ 


He  goes  on: — 

‘  S;iga<.*ious  and  experienceil  physicians,  and  of  those  especially  Par- 
mentier  iuul  Prout,have  long  ago  endeavoured  to  procure  a  more  extended 
ap]>lieatiou  of  the  ext  met  of  meat.  “  In  the  supplies  of  a  body  of 
tnH)ps,”  says  Parmentier,  “eating  of  meat  would  otfer  to  the  severely 
wou!uh‘d  soldier  a  means  of  invigoration,  wliich,  with  a  little  wine, 
would  inst^intly  restore  his  ])o\vei*s,  exhausted  hy  great  loss  of  blood, 
and  (‘nabh‘  liim  to  bear  the  being  transported  to  the  nearest  lield- 
hospital.”  “We  cannot,”  .‘iays  I’rout,  “imagine  a  more  fortunate 
aj>plieation.  What  more  invigorating  remedy,  what  more  powerfully- 
acting /)rt/mrcr7,  than  a  portion  of  genuine  extract  of  meat  dissolved  in 
a  glass  of  nobh*  wine?  'Fhe  most  recherche  delicacies  of  gastronomy 
are  all  for  the  spoiled  children  of  w'oalth  !  Ought  w^e  to  have  nothing, 
then,  in  our  tield-hos})itals  for  the  unfortunate  soldier,  whose  fate 
condtunns  him  to  sutler  for  our  benetit  the  horrors  of  a  long  death 
struggle  amid  snow  and  the  mud  of  swamps  r”  * 


In  the  Ukraine  and  Podolia,  in  Australia  and  Buenos  A>Tes, 
vast  quantitie^s  ot  cattle  are  slaughtered  for  the  hides  and  tallow; 
what  is  more  simple  than  to  make  extract  of  tlesh  of  the  meat? 
Liebig  statt‘s  that  this  extract  cannot  be  produced  in  Germany  for 
le.ss  than  six  or  seven  shillings  a  pound  !  If  proper  precautions 
are  laktui  in  treeing  the  extract  from  fat,  it  keeps  perfectly  well, 
with  a  little  st‘asoning,  in  air-tight  vessels,  and  there  .seems 
thorotore  no  reason  why  the  manufacture  of  this  article  might 
not  ho  carried  on  in  those  countries  where  animal  food  is  cheap. 


An  erroneous  idea  was  long  entertained  tliat  gelatine  was  the 
inh‘  nutritive  matter  ot  soup.  Hence  it  was  believed  that  good 
."oup  could  bo  made  Irom  bones,  tendons,  and  other  waste  parts 
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of  meat.  Wa  now  know  that  gelatine  adds  nothing  to  the  nu¬ 
tritive  powers  of  meat,  for  a  chemical  reason,  which,  fully  explored, 
would  lead  too  much  into  minute  details.  Siithce  it  to  say,  that 
gelatine  itself  may  be  derived  from  albumen,  but  from  gelatine 
nothing  is  extracted  but  excretory  princi[)les.  Almost  all  the 
portable  soups  ordinarily  sold  are  made  on  enoneous  principles, 
and  are  loaded  with  gelatine  in  consequence  of  long  continued 
b*)iling  of  desh,  instead  of  the  genuine  extract  of  meat.  Turtle 
soup,  and  the  glutinous  soups  of  the  Chinese,  made  from  shark's 
tins,  and  the  nests  of  birds,  are  more  injurious  than  beneticial, 
from  the  excess  of  gelatine  they  conUin. 

In  rojisting  meat,  similar  precautions  to  those  used  in  boiling  it 
are  reipiired.  In  all  cases,  the  temperatun^  at  first  should  be 
great,  and  gradually  reduced;  the  object  being  to  coagulate  the 
outer  rind  and  preserve  the  juices  in  the  interior. 

The  theory  of  manures  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
tWl,  and  both  together  with  the  wonderfully  complicated  system 
of  natun'— complicated  in  our  explanations,  yet  rendered  more  and 
more  simple  as  we  get  det^per  in  our  analyses.  Men  and  animals 
are  but  so  many  receivers  occupied  in  a  perpetual  distillation, 
taking  from  the  rest  of  the  universe  the  materials  necessary 
to  their  existence,  and  restoring  them  to  their  mother  earth, 
and  at  the  last  there  remains  what  we  may  well  style  a  aiput 
iiiortuum.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves,  that  science  in  our 
time  has  emerged  from  the  region  of  unprofitable  theories  and 
discussions,  and  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  practical 
business  of  life.  And  such  labours  as  those  of  Professor  Liebig 
are  especially  calculated  to  realize  the  lessons  of  Lord  Bacon  to 
increase  the  resources  of  mankind,  and  diminish  the  amount  of 
human  suffering.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  country 
more  ample  means  are  not  provided  for  the  support  of  researches 
which  promise  to  yield  so  vast  a  harvest  of  profit  as  those  con¬ 
nected  with  organic  chemistry. 


.VuT.  TIT. — Sfn(^(/Jrs  for  Life;  or,  the  Aiitohiofjraplnj  of  a  Diasentinj 
Minister.  Loudon:  W.  and  F.  (i.  Casli.  1S51.  pp.  372. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  calculated  to  arrest  attention  and  excite 
curiosity.  Each  word  conveys  a  world  of  meaning,  and  exacts 
nuich  sympathy.  The  chiss  to  which  the  author  belongs  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  virtual  promise  of  a  life-history, 
'^hich  shall  chronicle  their  own  experience  in  the  broad  outline 
nt  leiust,  which  may  contribute  to  their  store  of  practical  w  isdoni, 
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and  must  either  supply  new  encoura^einent  in  their  sacred  tjbk, 
or  iinp<m'  afresh  the  meek  silence  of  resignation.  It  is  a  natural’ 
and  estimahle  eagerness  wliich  professional  men  feel  to  trace  the 
steps  which  have  led  their  hrethren  to  success,  and  it  is  hy  no 
means  a  moihid  sentiment,  which,  at  other  times,  induces  them 
to  linger  over  the  sorrowful  story  of  disappointment  and  hiilure. 
Their  track  lies  through  a  well-travelled  countr\%  and  they  are 
equally  gratefid  to  the  one  who  describes  its  wealth,  lieauty,  and 
hospitality,  ami  to  the  other  who  remembers  and  recounts  only 
its  prriLs. 

The  preacher  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  commended  rather 
than  condemned  for  the  display  of  a  like  curiosity;  for  in  his 
solemn  office,  and  amidst  the  innumerable  ])ossibilities  of  his 
exjx  rience,  no  help  can  be  righteously  dispensed  with,  no  warning 
can  be  safely  despised.  At  best  he  is  but  human,  and  tlie  one 
work  ever  before  him  is  divine;  the  dispro])ortion  between  the 
res|)onsibility  and  the  power  would  deter  him  from  the  under¬ 
taking  altogether,  or  cnish  him  down  in  the  midst  of  his  toil, 
unless  he  could  leani  how  the  brethren  and  fathers  exhibited  and 
applied  that  grace  in  which  he  is  bidden  to  tnist.  To  confirm 
this,  we  need  mily  refer  to  the  advice  which  has  long  been  as  an 
heir-loom  in  the  church.  Let  biography  Ije  tlie  minister’s  hand¬ 
maid  to  study  and  devotion,  for  the  tale  of  a  good  man’s  life  is 
food  for  a  gcxlly  soul.  Expectation  may  well  be  awake  when  one 
steps  forth  from  the  living  ranks  to  animate  or  counsel  his  fellow 
soldiers  of  the  cros.s — to  tight  his  battles  o’er  again — to  show  them 
when  U)  strive — when  submi.ssion  and  retreat  are  wise,  and  then 
‘  how  fields  are  won.’  Struggles!  It  is  a  marvellous  woni. 
Struggles  for  life!  What  a  stake  on  the  issue — how’  mighty 
the  incentive  to  effort.  But  all  men  have  more  or  less  to  stniggle 
for  life,  many'  to  little  juirpose,  some  utterly  in  vain.  The 
wide  world  resounds  dav  and  night  wdth  the  unceasing  strife. 
Whv  pause  to  hear  one  amongst  so  manv — to  hear  a  tale  which 
every  hour  re])eats  to  every  man?  By  a  minister?  Then  we 
appi  oach  the  .scene  of  conflict  with  reverence  and  special  interest: 
— tor  the  minister’s  work  and  the  minister’s  life  are  one,  and  the 
banner  he  uplifts  lends  siinctity  to  the  nu‘anest,  and  glorv  to  the 
groat ost  of  his  sorrows.  But  this  struggler  is  a  dissenter,  and 
thu^  the  general  interest  of  his  n.arrative  is  pouretl  through  a 
burning  f<Kuis  on  those  who  have  been  moved  by  pride  or  prim 
ciple  to  a  life  of  antagonism  and  protest — on  fho.st'  whose  ordi¬ 
nary  and  ]»rotossional  trials  are  greatly  complicated  by  the  atti¬ 
tude  they  have  as.'^umed  towariis  the  dead  letter  of  precedent 
and  tht'  living  intluence  of  fashion.  But  this  tale  of  s|)ecial  dit- 
ficultv,  wrap]»ed  up  in  the  word  dissent,  is  only  half  told,  it 
forget  its  element  of  voluntary'ism.  Literally,  he  that  .seeks  the 
highest  place  in  the  church  of  the  Redeemer,  will  in  one  way  or 
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other,  realize  the  Redeemer  s  word,  ami  become  ‘  the  servant  of 
all/  His  bread,  though  earned  over  and  over  again,  is  still  the 
bread  of  dependence.  The  precise  form  in  which  he  shall  mani¬ 
fest  his  loyalty  to  the  only  master  will  often  be  hampered,  if  not 
inixlitied  by  the  opinion  or  wish  of  the  least  among  the  brethren. 

We  have  no  wish  to  conceal  or  soften  the  jisj»erities  of  a  dis¬ 
senting  minister's  lot;  on  the  contrary,  we  glory  in  them  as  pal¬ 
pable  marks  of  a  scriptural  constitution,  as  forming  a  main  part 
of  that  discipline,  by  which  pastor  and  people  alike  are  trained 
for  the  noblest  kind  ot  obedience — the  most  efficient  iH-cause  the 
piin^st  service — ami  ultimately  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 
Others  have  adopted  man  s  ingenious  devices  for  lessening  the 
oticnce  ami  burden  of  the  cross,  but  dissenters  cling  to  the  bare 
cross,  well  assured  that  in  this  matter  relief  gained  is  power  lost; 
and  declining  the  well-intentioned  artitice  of  man  thev  are 
content,  nay,  they  feel  bound,  to  strive  so  that  in  their  s})ecial 
business  they  may  obtain  the  promised  mastery.  It  would  be 
wrong  imleed  to  suppose  that  a  work  sucli  as  is  implied  by  the 
title  of  that  before  us,  must  be  exclusively,  or  anything  more 
than  ]>rimarily,  interesting  to  the  professional  reader,  or  to  the 
im*mbers  of  the  dissenting  ministry.  For  though  the  author  is 
no  ex-dissenter  to  revile  a  forsaken  .sect,  and  thus  to  ])amler  t«> 
the  ilcpravtMl  ap})etite  of  scornful  bigots,  or  to  disjday  the  tatters 
of  human  imperfection,  as  the  common  apparel  of  Puritan  com¬ 
munities,  that  he  may  win  a  sneer  from  the  ungodly,  yet  is  then? 
the  promise  at  any  rate,  of  much  that  may  explain  to  them  that 
are  without  tin*  strange  my.sterv,  that  imui  should,  age  after  age, 
and  with  all  deliberation,  choose  affiiction  with  the  jieople  of 
tiod  rather  than  the  immunity  and  present  trampiillity  of  a  dis¬ 
honest  compromise.  And  again,  it  is  surely  not  a  vain  lio)>e.  that 
tin*  layman  will  rejoice  in  an  op})ortunity  of  scanning  the  sorrows 
of  a  heart  that  has  been  known  to  him  through  life  chielly  as  a 
source  of  counsel  and  solace,  and  of  reciprocating  in  some  measure 
the  sympathy  un})urchaseable  so  often  extended  to  his  own  nar¬ 
ration  of  anxiety  and  grief. 

llius  much  for  the  title — in  itself  a  sufficient  adyertist‘ment — 
ainl  now  for  the  contents  and  character  of  the  work.  We  frankly 
contess  to  S(une  meiisure  of  disiippointment ;  our  expectations 
were  indeed  high,  but  after  reconsideration,  they  ap})ear  to  have 
been  warranted  by  the  novel  and  startling  announcement,  d’he. 
terms  em])lojed  were  such  as  led  to  the  ho|Hj  of  something  far 
nion*  thorough,  more  extensive,  and  withal,  more  mature  than 
the  volume  betore  u.s.  The  author  has  very  propc'rly  and  sin.’cess- 
hilly  ]uirged  himself  from  the  sus}ucion  of  having  imitated 
i^e  b^uincy  in  a  .similar  work  ;  but  we  V(‘nture  to  say  that  it 
''ould  have  been  perfectly  fair,  and  in  every  way  an  iinjU'ovc- 
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ment,  if  after  seeing  De  Quincy  s  pleasant  book,  he  had  appro¬ 
priated  a  j)art  of  its  title,  and  announced  his  own  work  as 
‘  Selections  Grave  and  Gay,  FROM  the  Autobiography  of  a  Dis¬ 
senting  Minister;*  adding,  ‘together  with  occasional,  but  very 
coj)ious  notices  of  men  and  things;  of  doctrine,  discipline,  litera¬ 
ture,  polemics,  homelectics,  politics,  missions ;  of  the  past,  present, 
and  future;  besides  other  matters  too  numerous  to  mention.’ 
Or  leaving  De  Quincy  altogether  (as  amongst  recent  aiitobio- 
graphers  he  actually  is)  alone,  he  might  very  truly  have  ushered 
his  work  into  the  world  as  ‘  Miscellaneous  Illustrations  of  the 
Special  Providence  of  God,  in  connexion  with  the  Work  of  the 
Ministry’ ;*  or  thus,  ‘The  Divine  Call  to  the  Work  of  the  Pas¬ 
torate,  with  illustrations  of  the  Sovereignty  and  Wisdom  of  God 
in  tl  le  Realization  of  His  Will,  and  of  the  Faithfulness  of  God  in 
the  Guidance  and  Support  of  the  Servant  whom  He  hath  chosen,* 
or  some  shorter  title  to  the  same  effect,  if  any  shorter  can  he 
found  adequate  to  the  description  of  the  work.  But  an  auto- 
biogra]diy  it  is  noty  and  should  never  have  been  so  announced. 
Whatever  merit  the  book  may  have,  it  has  the  serious  defect  of 
a  misleading  title. 

The  faithful  record  of  a  man*s  own  life,  especially  if  his  career 
has  been  public  and  eminent,  is  the  best  boon  he  can  bequeath 
to  the  worhl;  but  to  secure  faithfulness,  and  to  impart  value  to 
self-}>ortraiture,  demand  many  recpiisites,  besides  honest  inten¬ 
tion.  Thert>  must  be,  for  instance,  habitual  self-dissection,  and  it 


must  be  skilfully,  as  well  as  regularly  and  candidly  perfonned. 
ddiero  must  be  \’igilant  discrimination  between  the  circumstances 
which  help  to  mould  the  man  and  those  that  merely  yield  to 
him  as  he  floats  in  their  midst,  between  the  events  which  supply 
growth  to  charac'ter,  and  those  which  have  a  su])erticial  impor¬ 
tance  merely,  and  leave  no  impression,  save  on  the  memory  and 
fancy.  There  must  be  presence  of  mind,  prom])t  to  recognise  any 
decided  phase  of  opinion,  temper,  sentiment,  or  affection,  when¬ 
ever  it  re-appears;  not  that  its  re-appearance  must  necessarily  1)^ 
re(‘orded,  but  that  the  minute  of  its  former  occurrtuice,  and  the 
calculation  of  its  former  influence  mav  be  canvjissed  anew',  and  it 


need! Ill  be  n*-adjusted.  There  must  be  n  continual  reference  of 
action  to  principle,  where  such  a  reference  would  be  upright;  and 
where  action  has  resulted  from  no  o])erating  ]>rinciple,  it  mustl>e 
noted  as  an  instance  of  dereliction,  or  discarded  from  the  naira- 
t ivo  as  of  no  aecount.  If  the  self-jiortraiture  be  that  of  a  religious 
man,  all  skill,  ('ant ion,  honesty,  must  be  redoubletl,  not  only 
bocanse  the  r»l»ject.  to  be  attained  is  of  unbounde^l  ini]>ortancc, 
but  also  becaust‘  the  mingling  and  conflicting  inliiiences  of  jiiety 
and  Ci)rruptimi,  taith  and  tlesh,  hope  .and  fear,  have  the  almost 
constant  effect  of  perplexing  the  self-judgment,  and  distorting  the 
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actual  experience.  If  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  undertakes  t<y 
draw  aside  the  veil  of  his  othcial  life,  and  to  lay  bare  that  world 
within,  where  anguish  of  every  kind  has  smouldered  far  away 
from  all  human  notice,  wdiere  joy  unspeakable  has  nestled  and' 
dwelt  while  the  worhl  deemed  him  sad,  that  scene  of  strife, 
vicissitude,  anil  grief,  where  the  measure  of  his  Lord's  sufferings 
has  been  filled  uj),  then  indeed  no  wisdom  of  man,  however  ripe, 
will  bo  all-suthcient,  no  help  from  God  superfluous,  for  a  vital 
error  here  w'ill  perpetuate  itself;  through  a  thousand  channels 
will  the  mischief  roll,  and  as  it  rolls  will  grow'.  And  yet  when  a' 
sire  in  Israel,  whose  faith  and  virtue,  wisdom  and  charity,  have 
been  braced  by  the  rough  but  salutary  probation  of  a  life,  drops 
rip'iied  wisdom  for  the  benefit  of  the  yet  untried,  we  accept  with 
a  confidence  as  sincere  as  the  eagerness  with  w  hich  we  expected 
the  great  benefaction,  w'e  rejoice  to  sit  beneath  the  goodly  tree, 
and  when  the  later  winds  of  life  are  blowing,  to  gather  at  once 
the  sere  leaf  and  the  glowing  fruit,  gaining  beyond  all  doubt 
priceless  benefit  from  both.  The  withered  leaf  courts  our  analysis, 
and  wins  our  thanks,  bi'cause  through  it  the  fruit  dnink  in  its 
nourishment,  and  beneath  it  the  fniit  was  sheltered. 

Such  was  the  treasure  w'C  dreamed  wmuld  soon  be  ours,  when  the 
‘  Stniggles  for  Life’  was  announced ;  and  the  curious  thought  w\as 
busy  with  some  dozen  names,  in  themselves  guarantees  that  wc 
should  not  be  disa))])ointed.  Again  we  say  we  are  disappointed,  but 
not  dissatisfied  with  the  fact  as  it  is,  nor  at  all  disposed  to  be  sar¬ 
castic  about  mountains  and  mice.  There  is  much  interest  and  merit 


— a  series  of  incidents, which, without  straining,  serve  as  illustrative 
proofs  of  some  of  tlie  most  sublime  and  assuring  truths  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  administration  of  Providence,  and  the  glorious 
design  of  human  redem])tion.  1’here  is  the  scrupulous  nicety  of 
a  mind  sustained  by  princi])le  and  nerved  by  trial.  There  is  the 
sagacity  of  a  man  who  has  systematically  laid  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  and  adventures  under  contribution  in  his  study  of  humanity, 
liiere  is  the  combined  sternness  and  genial  kindness  of  a  heart 
that  has  suffered  much  and  compiered  much ;  the  firm  front  of 
rel)uke  for  the  wavering,  softening  now  into  a  smile  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  again  into  the  tear  of  sympathy  for  the  brother  of 
little  faith  and  sore  atHiction;  ami  generally  both  narrative  and 
dis(piisition  attest  the  excellence  of  style  which  diligence  in 
reflection  and  study  may  secure  in  spit^^  of  early  neglect  or  dis¬ 
advantage;  although,  in  many  jiarts,  wx'  are  reminded  rather  of 
the  fervent  ehjcpience  suited  t<>  the  pulpit  than  of  the  ad 
vntjnvui  care  and  gravity  so  weighty  and  effective  through  the 
me<lium  of  the  press.  On  such  gi’ounds  we  ]dead  for  the  author, 
that  the  ]uihlic  d<j  not  estimate  the  performance  in  sight  of  the 
promise;  tor  viewxd  in  that  light  it  is  a  failure,  w'hile  intrinsically 
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it  may  boast  no  little  worth.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents 
will  justify  our  division  of  the  >vork  into  four  parts,  and  at  the 
same  time  substantiate  the  charge  of  failure  already  preferred. 
One  half  the  book  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  literal  struggles 
for  life  and  livelihood,  amusing  enough  in  some  instances,  almost 
romantic  both  in  its  light  and  in  its  serious  anecdote ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  redeemed  from  the  dreariness  of  commonjdace  bvthe 
pervading  influence  of  the  sacred  ambition  to  minister  in  the 
CJospcd  of  Christ — an  ambition  \vhich  seemed  indeed  jmre,  and 
even  divine  in  its  origin,  but  still  to  all  human  appearance  sheer 
infatuation.  One  third  of  the  entire  book  is  descriptive  of  that 
ambition  realized  in  the  lowly  but  trying  duties  of  the  village 
past<Tate.  Somewhat  less  than  one  tenth  is  devoted  to  the 
ministrations  and  experience  of  a  larger  sphere;  or,  as  the  author 
terms  it,  in  contrast  with  the  first  field,  ‘  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge.*  And  the  rest  of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pages  are  enriched  by  as  much  wdsdom  as  w  e  could  expect  in  all 
reason  from  a  pastoral  experience  which,  though  various,  and  at 
least  two-sided,  is  com])aratively  meagre  and  very  brief. 

The  very  daw  n  of  the  author  s  existence  wns  overcast  by  pa¬ 
rental  misfortune  and  jiersonal  suffering,  so  that  (to  use  his  own 
striking  words)  he  was  ‘])eculiarly  the  w  ard  of  Go(l — laid  in  help¬ 
less  infancy  at  the  feet  of  Providence,  like  the  child  Closes  by 
the  waters  of  the  Nile.*  Poverty  of  the  most  painful  kind- 
poverty  after  a  life  of  toil,  and  coming  suddenly  across  the  pro- 
spt'ots  of  competence — poverty  through  the  faithlessness  and 
fraud  of  others — awaited,  and  indeed  h.'istened,  the  birth  of  the 
writer;  but  beneath  the  external  meanness  of  his  lot,  the  wise 
father  j)reser\H‘d  unhurt  the  riches  of  faith — the  mother  howed 
her  heart  in  ))atien(*e  towards  the  Lord  as  she  bent  over  the  j>al- 
let  of  the  sickly  child — and  her  sorrows,  manifold,  were  lost  in 
deep  pity  for  an  infant’s  woes.  Infancy  was  in  this  case  a  blank 
— there  was  no  growth  for  thirty  months,  and  until  the  sixtii  year 
there  w’as  no  ho])e  of  anything  beyond  a  feeble  and  stricken 
existence  ;  but  by  one  of  those  accidents  which  a  good  man  truly 
ascribes  to  the  interference  of  Providence,  the  sixtli  year  became 
the  first  of  a  healthier  life — and  the  brain,  relieved  from  its  dis¬ 
ease,  commenced  its  long  suspended  functions.  Knowlcilge  was 
acquired  w  ith  a  ra})idity  wdiich  more  than  com])ensiited  for  the 
long  continuance  of  the  fallow'  season,  and  the  inclinations  were 
attracted  ])<>werlully  to  sacred  truth,  as  if  in  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  the  \inlooked-for  l)les.sing  of  a  sound  mind.  Ihe 
fairy  lore  of  the  neighbourhood  Wiis,  as  usual,  at  fault — ami 
poverty,  verging  on  starvation,  stayed  not  the  development  ot  the 
till  then  dormant  nature ;  cares  enough  to  corrode  the  nierel} 
human  ht.'art,  served  only  to  polish  into  brilliance  the  huniMe 
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frraces  of  the  parent  s  heart — for  this  j)arent  was  a  Christian — and 
fn  the  exeinplihcation  of  that  highest  name,  he  won  the  imita¬ 
tion,  ami  well  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  child  who,  years 
afterwards, — exulting  in  the  glory  of  that  Cliristianity  which  had 
moulded  and  blessed  alike  father  and  son — tluis  wrote  : 

‘  I’ve  soon  it  press  an  infant  to  its  breast, 

And  kiss  away  his  troubles ;  seen  it  take 
An  old  grey-headed  man,  oppressed  with  years. 

And  wrinkled  o’er  with  sorrow,  and  diseloso 
A  prospect  to  his  vision,  which  hath  made 
The  ohl  man  sing  \rith  gladness.* — p.  51. 

Early  youth  was  distracted  between  the  desire  for  knowledge  and 
the  hard  necessity  for  labour  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
knowledge ;  but  even  when  cut  otf  from  suitable  opportunities, 
the  hoy  found  exercise  for  his  superior  acquirements  in  composing 
love  letters  for  his  amorous  but  illiterate  companions,  one  of  whicli 
memory  luis  preserved  for  our  inspection,  and  which  we  make 
hold  to  say  met  with  more  success  than  it  deserved.  A  crown 
])iece  of  his  own  earning  introduce<l  the  young  aspirant  to  the 
acad(‘mv  of  one  Jerome  Brake,  and  the  said  Brake  wjis  not  a 
little  astonished  during  a  kind  of  preliminary  colloquy,  when  the 
stripling  reported  himself  rich  in  the  way  of  school  books  ;  pos¬ 
sessing  as  he  did,  and  (if  we  mistake  not)  having  read  ‘  Boston's 
Fourfold  State,'  ‘  Paley's  Works,'  ‘  Paradise  Lost,'  See, — rather  a 
strange  assortment  of  elementary  works,  but  quite  as  likely  to 
enlighten  the  juvenile  mind  as  the  sonorous  utterances  of  the 
village  ])edagogue,  who  vented  his  reverence  and  wonder  at  once 
by  siiying,  ‘  JJo  you  mean  to  Siiy,  Master  Thomas,  or  imply,  or 
intimate,  that  you  have  brought  the  fervent  Boston  .  .  .  and  the 
celestial  Milton — always  excepting  his  unholy  republican  propen¬ 
sities — to  Tanker-hill  school  with  you  as  elementary  educational 
auxiliaries  from  which  you  anticipate  assistance  ?’ 

1'lie  tifteenth  year  launches  the  author  a  little  way  and  roughly 
into  life — nominally  the  servant  of  an  easy  master,  though  in 
reality  the  slave  and  victim  of  a  managing  termagant;  but  the 
lad  had  the  spirit  which  submits,  indeed,  but  only  till  it  can 
escape.  In  a  new  situation  he  sought  and  found  at  least  a  tempo¬ 
rary  improvement.  While  in  this  employment,  the  religion  which 
he  had  been  constrained  to  admire  in  the  life  of  a  father  became 
his  own — a  dearly  loved  possession  ;  and,  the  desire  for  knowledge 
still  increasing,  while  opportunity  once  more  favoured  tlie  desire, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  closest  intimacy  with  young  men  of  the 
right  stamp,  and  formed  friendships  never  to  be  liroken. 

Irom  some  unexplained  motive,  but  probably  from  the  prompt¬ 
ing  ot  a  laudable  ambition,  the  jdace  of  nativity  and  home 
became  too  strait,  and  the  young  candidate  for  great  things 
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cast  an  uneasy  and  speculating  glance  on  the  great  world.  ;Many 
cities  tempted  his  inexj>erienced  mind,  but  stately  Edinhurgli  won 
the  day ;  and  in  the  fai-famed  city  he  began,  in  j)aint\il  eaniest, 
that  battle  of  life  wliich  the  ])oor  young  man,  at  any  rate,  must 
figlit,  liaviug  for  his  sole  capital  a  sanguine  temperament,  a  few 
shillings,  and  a  deceptive  bundle  of  recommendatory  letters. 
Amid  the  fluctuations  of  his  fortune  in  Edinburgh  the  desire  for 
the  work  of  Christ  was  never  altogether  lost ;  and  the  ]»urpose 
of  God  in  this  matter  may  be  seen  in  the  retrospect  steadily,  but 
ahno.st  imperceptibly,  working  itself  out. 

A  suitalde,  though  at  the  time  an  improvident,  marriage — his 
occupation  in  a  controversy  which  ultimately  rent  in  twain  the 
old  fabric  of  the  Scottish  establishment — death,  and  then  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  in  the  firm  which  he  served — a  mistake  in  the  post-ottice 
— a  storm  at  sea — a  brief  engagement  in  a  mercantile  house — 
new  poverty,  sweet,  though  trying,  inasmuch  as  it  was  for  con¬ 
science  sake* — an  advertisement  in  a  ])rovincial  paper — an  ap})oint- 
ment  to  something  vervlike  ministerial  work — all  these  things  led 
surely  to  the  desired  calling;  the  wish  of  boyhood,  and  the  prayer 
of  manhootl,  were  at  length  fulfilled  ;  and  we  are  introducetl  to 
the  first  pastorate — the  village  life,  the  cloudy  side  of  the  hedge. 
It  was  not  all  clomls,  but  then*,  were  a  great  many  for  so  small  a 
sky.  They  were  not  blacker  than  other  clouds,  or  more  numerous 
than  under  other  skies,  but  their  fleeting  shadows  are  retained  as 
if  by  daguerreotype;  and  we  are  thankful  for  their  presenation, 
not  b(*cause  of  their  strangeness,  but  just  exactly  because  they 
are  very  common  in  fact,  l)ut  not  very  commonly,  or  very  faith¬ 
fully  re]K)rted.  These  clouds  were  for  the  most  j)art  such  as 
might  be  expected,  or,  at  least,  such  as  are  generally  found,  in  a 
village  ministry — a  very  narrow  sphere — a  very  ignorant  au¬ 
dience — a  verv’  exacting  church — a  considerable  amount  of  indi- 
vidiial  eccentricity  in  circumstances  which  make  eccentricity  a 
nuisance — a  perplexing  diversity  of  ojiinion  on  many  matters,  but 
especially  on  doctrines  and  the  mode  of  jjreaching — a  perfect 
inquisition  of  neighbourly  curiosity  ;  a  thriving  family  with  a 
stationaiw^  income  which,  stretched  to  its  utmost  under  the  excite¬ 
ment  ot  novelty,  holds  out  no  suggestion  of  increase,  and,  to  one 
mind  at  least,  hints  probable  decrease;  add  for  aback-ground  the 
lethargic  pride  ot  the  rector  and  the  nuHldling  zeal  of  the  curate, 
the  hideous  spectacle  cif  irreclaimable  vice  amid  the  sparkling 
innocence  and  purity  ot  nature,  the  general  lack  of  healthful 
and  refreshing  society,  having  to  depend  for  relaxation  and  im¬ 
provement  on  the  re.^urces  of  an  exhausted  mind,  a  narrow 
library,  a  horroweil  newspaper,  an  occasional  circular  from  a 
publisher  exciting  most  extravagant  desires,  and  soliciting 
subscriptions  which,  if  piromised,  could  never  be  paid;  or,  j>cr- 
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chance,  a  letter  from  an  old  and  distant  friend,  who  forgets  that 
time  hiis  lapsed,  and  cases  have  altered,  and,  therefore,  writes  as 
if  he  had  always  been  a  stranger.  These  are  some  of  the  clouds 
of  that  narrow  strip  of  sky  beneath  which  many  village  pastors 
live,  toil,  and  sutler.  But  they  are  not  the  heaviest ;  they  are 
but  the  bigness  of  a  man’s  hand  compared  with  some  which 
hover  near,  and  sometimes  fidl  upon,  the  heart.  The  humbler 
walks  of  ministerial  life  are  often  rej)resented  with  truth  as 
exempt  from  the  overwhelming  temptiitions  of  a  crowded  and 
excited  society  ;  but  as  every  line  of  life  1ms  its  own  j)eculiar 
trials,  so  also  will  it  be  found  that  the  lowly  minister  is  assailed 
by  trials  which,  if  not  resisted  with  a  stout  heart  and  buoyant 
faith,  will  insidiously  \vork  his  moral  degradation  and  sj)iritual 
poverty.  Comparison  between  the  prosperous  fame  of  the  city 
orator  and  his  owm  unchronicled  and  obscure  toil  is,  perha])s,  un¬ 
avoidable;  but  it  is  full  of  danger  to  his  peace,  to  his  manly  and 
Christian  virtue.  If  pursued  to  any  extent  in  any  spirit  but  that 
of  a  resignation  and  a  generous  joy,  it  will  either  breed  envy,  and 
thus  induce  the  supineness  and  peevishness  of  discontent,  or  it 
will  lead  to  such  debasing  views  of  self  as  will  presently  manifest 
themselves  in  the  most  absurd  and  loathsome  species  of  flattery. 
Self-reliance  wall  be  replaced  by  that  pitiful  fawning  which  w^eakens 
the  subject  and  repels  the  object.  A  sure  preventive  to  such 
mischief  may  be  found  in  familiarizing  the  mind  with  those  nobler 
characteristics  of  the  great  commission  which  belong  in  ecjual 
measure  to  the  apostle  and  the  teacher.  When  the  contemplative 
mind  is  absorbed  by  the  spiritual  majesty  of  the  great  vocation, 
the  itlle  prating  of  popularity  will  be  disregarded  as  a  mere  acci¬ 
dent,  as  savouring  of  the  earth  and  flesh  ;  and,  at  the  very  best,  it 
will  be  suffered  to  float  past  as  a  very  feeble  echo  of  tliat  voice 
which  even  now^  stirs  the  faint  heart,  and  will  hereafter  shake 
the  heaven  itself — the  voice  of  Divine  approbation. 

In  the  eye  of  man  there  is  some  meaning  in  the  relative  terms 
great  and  small  as  applied  to  the  preachers  of  righteousness  ;  but 
m  the  Saviour’s  kingdom,  one  greatness  and  one  glory,  so 
transcendaiit  and  so  dazzling  as  to  confound  all  human  distinc¬ 
tion,  belong  to  every  herald  of  the  cross;  or,  taking  much  lower 
ground,  there  should  surely  be  motive  sufiicient  to  restrain  the 
])etuliuice  of  envy,  and  conserve  the  dignity  of  independence  in 
the  consideration,  that  while  the  one  labourer  only  just  dis¬ 
charges  his  iluty  wdth  all  that  can  stimulate  his  powers  and 
smooth  Ills  course,  the  other  may  do  the  same  work  in  spite  of 
obstacle  and  the  bondage  of  circumstances ;  or,  supposing  the 
Work  (lone  by  each  different  from  that  of  the  other,  each  is  doing 
a  work  for  which  the  other  is  unfit,  but  wdiich  that  other  might 
he  thankful  to  accomplish. 
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Miircovor,  the  routine  of  the  rural  pastorate  is  oininentlv 
conducive  to  the  hahit  of  reverie ;  and  thougli  solitary  imisiivT 
inav  well  he  called  the  nurse  of  great  actions  in  their  infanov,  it 
is  a  nurse  that  n‘(juin*s  constant  superintendence,  lest  the  evil 
and  worthless  grow  up  heside  and  beyond  the  good.  If  nuising 
degenerate  into  brooding,  both  leanness  and  rottenness  will  enter 
into  the  soul.  Sins  long  forgotten  and  truly  forgiven,  inistake.s 
long  since  rectitied,  will  lower  heavily  on  the  brooding  thought, 
until  the  whole  spirit  is  unmanned,  as  if  haunted  by  a  peipetiial 
curse.  Self-(piestioning  w  ill  aw^ake  long  sleeping  doubt ;  doubt 
will  (|uickly  settle  down  to  the  certainty  of  despair;  the  covenant, 
and  the  oath,  and  the  love  divine,  will  become  as  (pienched  tires, 
leaving  the  soul  in  darkness  to  the  havoc  and  ravage  of  s})iritual 
foes.  Who  can  gainsay  the  dreailful  power  of  Satan,  t‘ven  in  the 
w’ilderne.ss  ?  Who  amongst  the  brethren  can  condemn,  or  fail  to 
])ity  the  victim  ? 

Scattered  amongst  the  clouds  of  our  Struggler  s  heniisj^here 
are  several  prominent  bodies,  which  we  suppose  he  regarded  as 
stars,  and  accordingly  took  some  pains  to  ])lace  them  in  his  little 
map.  d'he  first,  however,  in  the  list,  makes  but  an  inditforent 
star,  ami  belongs  rather  to  the  cloudy  family,  ^Ir.  Ard|)hist, 
with  plenty  of  money,  of  course,  but  a  stranger  to  the  blessedness 
of  giving,  unless  we  e.xcept  the  instance  of  his  gratuitous  and 
‘  villanous  tlute-playing  but  we  cannot  make  even  this  cxce}> 
tion,  for  his  melody  answered  all  the  purposes  of  seat-rent  in  his 
ow’u  w'orthy  judgment,  ^lark  him  well,  for  in  almost  ever}’ 
country  chapel  you  w  ill  set*  him  again.  Next,  we  have  portrayed 
a  worthy,  and,  we  are  glad  to  think,  a  very  common  character, 
under  the  name  of  dames  Hedger,  a  man  of  God  in  very  tiuth,  a 
relief,  a  safety-valve,  a  balance  in  connexion  with  his  fellow- 
deacon,  William  Small,  who  was  small  every  w  ay  and  everywhere 
but  in  his  ow  n  opinion,  for  w’e  are  told  that  ‘  to  express  an  opinion 
ditl  erent  from  his  was  as  ])ainful  as  if  you  had  punctured  him 
with  one  ot  his  own  needles’  (he  being  a  tailor).  The  trio  of 
otlicials  was  completed  and  sobered  by  the  presence  of  Daniel 

,  1  lio  was  ‘  a  singular  being,  afilicted  w  ith  constitutional 

ineiancholy.' 

1  here  may  be  some  truth  in  the  observation  of  one  ^Irs.  Hoble 
in  this  volume,  that  it  ministers  have  more  than  X^tiO  per  annum 
‘  tht*y  w’ont  preach  experience  y’et  ministers  themselves  are  apt 
to  think  that  bv  an  increase  of  income  their  experience  may 
piotitably  iliversitied,  and  their  preaching  acrpiire  corresponding 
Ireedom  and  force.  Now',  as  the  good  people  of  Willowticld  were 
unable  to  extend  the  range  of  their  pastier ’s  experience  in  tliis 
dir,*ction,  the  pastor  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands;  with  a 
brave  heart  he  dismantled  the  largest  room  of  his  cottage,  siihsti- 
tuting  a  long  tlesk  and  forms  for  the  polite  but  too  independent 
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ta])los  aiul  chairs ;  and  fortinvith  the  parsonage  became  a  scliool. 
This  work,  however,  was  little  to  the  tjuste  of  the  Strnggler  (no 
iliscroilit  to  him,  by  the  way,  for  lussnredly  the  needful  gift  of 
perseverance  in  this  business  is  even  rarer  than  the  needbd  skill). 
Literature  beckoned  him  from  tuition,  but  treated  him  after  her 
usual  fashion  wdth  novices — that  is,  very  scurvily.  The  l>ages 
which  were  the  })roduct  of  his  extra  toil  were  in  one  sense  mere 
spoiled  paper,  and  were  doonu‘d  to  meet  scarcely  any  eye  but 
tliat  of  the  weary  and  wondering  compositor  and  that  of  the 
surfeited  yet  charitable  reviewer,  while  the  result,  as  a  matter  of 
money,  was  a  balance  due  to  the  printer  amounting  to  o£^*l7  10s. 
This  to  most  minds  would  have  been  a  sign  to  kee])  silence  for 
the  time  to  come;  but  in  this  case  it  acted  iis  a  powerful  stinudant 
to  fresh  literary  etfort,  ami  this  new'  effort  served  to  repair  the 
failure  of  the  former  at  the  siime  time  that  it  jvssisted  directly  in 
nmioving  the  writer  to  a  home  in  which  his  experience,  whether 
better  or  worse,  was  certainly  not  made  to  depend  upon  sixty 
pounds  a-year. 

Prelatt'stow’ii  is  the  pseudonym  of  the  new  field  of  labour 
(and  w’o  believe  that  the  disguise  in  the  name  is  exceedingly 
thin),  and  here  were  found  many  ameliorations,  but  .also  m.any 
new  difficulties  in  the  p.astor’s  lot,  as  we  conclude  from  the 
caution  given  to  such  as  are  following  in  his  steps,  and  deem 
every  change  a  chaijge  for  the  better.  ‘  Let  him  not,  however, 
deceive  hims(‘lf  w  ith  the  hope  th.at  the  new  sphere  will  be  all 
sunshine  .and  flow'ers,  all  odours  and  song.  Such  scenes  of  labour 
are  not  appointed  for  servants  who,  whilst  in  the  service,  are  being 
personally  tr.ained  by  it.'  The  struggles  of  the  village  are  re¬ 
sumed  in  the  towm  ;  but  the  impression  left  on  the  reader’s  than 
mind  is  that  it  is  decidedly  better  to  swim  in  the  buo^aant  sea 
in  the  stagnant  pond. 

Etfort,  talent,  .and  piety,  if  they  overcome  one  kind  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  are  sure  to  encounter  .and,  indeed,  to  creates  a  new  kind. 
In  this  case  they  have  filled  the  ch.apel,  and  the  urgent  necessity 
for  a  new'  temjde  stares  the  .author  .and  the  reader  in  the  face. 

e  are  almost  inclined  to  be  vexed,  Imt  will  content  ourselves 
with  l)eing  astonished,  .at  the  boldness  with  which  the  worthy 
man  seeks  to  avail  himself  of  the  puldic  sympathy,  in  his 
struggles,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  new',  ‘  larffCj  com- 
ioiiSy  well-sitiiated ,  and  phdn  chirpcl^  with  one-iliinL  of  its 
sittings  entirely  free  for  the  use  of  the  poor ;  and  with  school¬ 
rooms  attached  for  the  unsectarian,  scriptur.al  education  of  the 
children  of  the  humbler  classes.'  This  is  certainly  .an  ingenious 
niode  of  begging,  reminding  one  rather  unpleas.antly  of 

illiam  Huntington's  bro.ad  unmistakeable  hints  in  his  ‘  Rank  of 
I'aith,'  and  other  works.  We  .are  inclined,  however,  to  term  it 
a  resjxictable  device  compared  w  ith  the  old  system,  under  w  hich 
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worthy  and  sensitive  pastors  were  literally  compelled  to  tramp 
from  counting-house  to  mansion,  and  from  chapel  to  shoj),  in 
hopes  of  an  alms  of  compjission  in  place  of  tlie  offering  which 
Christian  principle  is  all-sufficient  to  prompt,  and  Christian 
willingliood  forward  to  bestow  ;  and  though  somewdiat  obtrusive 
in  the  midille  of  a  goodly  ocUivo,  it  is  a  less  offensive  appeal  than 
Bucli  as  used  to  be  ])resented  at  the  close  of  an  occasional  service 
in  a  brother's  pulpit :  such,  for  instance,  as  %ve  remember  hear¬ 
ing  from  the  lij)s  of  a  w'orthy  minister  from  abroad  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  pulpit,  who  excelled  other  solicitors  of  contributions  in 
that  his  wdiole  sermon  bore  gradually  and  heavily  on  the  })ractical 
conclusion  at  wdiich  he  aimed.  Choosing  for  his  subject  the  new 
threshing  macliine  mentioned  in  Isaiah,  he  enumerated  six  teeth 
or  Hails,  amongst  them  several  religious  societies,  railroads,  steam¬ 
boats,  and  lastly,  the  new  chapel  at - ;  and  the  peroration, 

as  might  be  expected,  was  of  a  very  material  and  practical 
character,  announcing  his  intention  of  waiting  on  the  congregation 
at  their  resj)ective  abodes  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

The  concluding  chapter,  entitled  ‘the  Past  and  the  Future,' 
contains  many  noble  \dew's  of  the  government  of  God,  the  p(>wer 
of  the  Gos})el,  and  the  ])rospects  of  the  Church ;  and  though  we 
cannot  select  any  piissage  on  the  ground  of  originality  or  extra¬ 
ordinary  grandeur,  the  whole  chapter  is  in  an  instructive  and 
inspiring  strain ;  many  truths  receive  prominent  notice,  which 
hitherto  have  only  occasionally  and  transiently  sparkled  in  more 
earnest  and  thoughtful  addresses  from  the  pulpit. 

W  e  take  our  leave  of  the  author  wdth  a  regret  which  he  must 
translate  into  a  compliment.  We  regret  that  he  WTote  so  soon : 
for  tliough  torty  years  of  life  is  a  large  space,  it  is  not  necessarily 
fertile  in  sucli  wisdom  as  is  needed  at  the  ])resent  day  by  the  w  orld 
and  the  C’hurch  ;  and  though  the  incidents  of  ministerial  lite 
among  dissenters  are  mucli  the  same  in  every  case,  the  ri})cning 
intluence  ot  such  a  life  on  opinion  and  character  is  but  slow'  in 
operation.  For  o])inions  and  character  thus  formed  we  cannot  be 
grateful;  but  we  look  for  them  not  from  the  man  w'ho  has 
struggled  lor  lile  through  forty  years,  but  from  the  diary  ot  one 
who,  through  forty  years  or  more,  has  served  the  people  ot  the 
Lord. 

e  find  the  book  very  genial  and  healthful  in  its  spirit ;  and 
can,  theretore,  endorse  the  highest  praise  w'hich  the  author  ven¬ 
tures  to  claim  lor  it ;  we  can  contidently  predict  that  it  will  he 
extensively  read,  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  title,  and  thus  the 
publisliers  will  gain  tlwir  end  ;  and  w'hile  the  prophetic  mood  is 
on  us,  let  us  say  perhaps  it  may  prove  the  corner-stone  ot  the  new 
sanctuary,  and  thus  one,  at  least,  of  the  uuthov^a  objects  will  be 
gained. 


Art.  IV. — Jfemoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  During  my  Time.  By 
lloiirv  Kichanl  Lord  Holland.  Kditod  by  his  Son,  Henry 
Ldward  Lord  Holland.  Vol.  II.  Post  Svo.  |»p.  35(5.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  our  journal  for 
May,  1852,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to  modify  the  commen¬ 
datory  terms  then  em]>loyed.  The  reputation  of  Holland  House 
may  j)robably  have  induced  exaggerated  expectations,  and  the 
conseciuence,  in  many  casi‘.s,  has  l)een  disappointment.  We  have 
experienced  nothing  of  this  kind.  The  book  is  much  what  we 
looked  for  ;  its  (pialities  are  ])recisely  tlioso  we  anticipated;  and 
its  tendency  is  both  ]de{xsing  and  instructive.  With  all  our 
admiration  of  Lord  Holland,  we  never  regarded  him  in  the 
light  in  which  he  has  been  painted  by  some  eulogists.  He  was 
no  genius.  His  powers  were  neitlier  })rofound  nor  original.  He 
was  no  philosopher  nor  poet.  Neither  his  intellect  nor  his  imagi¬ 
nation  was  of  the  highest  order.  He  was  far  from  being,  or 
deeming  himself  to  be,  one  of  those  rare  spirits  occasionally 
vouchsafed  to  our  world,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
man  s  nature  may  become  in  its  higher  and  more  illustrious  forms. 
But  his  mental  endowments  were,  at  the  same  time,  thoroug  Illy 
respectable ;  while  his  genial  temper,  kindly  disposition,  truth- 
fiilnes.s,  and  candor,  secured  the  affection  and  confidence  of  all 
who  were  admitted  to  his  intimacy.  We  are  not  therefore 
surju'ised  at  the  glowing  language  in  which  the  circle  of  Holland 
House  has  been  painted  by  some  of  his  lordshi])^s  admirers.  He 
was  just  the  man  to  give  grace  and  dignity  to  social  life.  The 
attachments  he  awakened  were  strong  and  lasting  ;  and  if  the  lan- 
^^age  of  friendship  sometimes  borders  on  hyperbole  when  describ¬ 
ing  his  qualities,  we  can  readily  understand,  and  are  scarcely 
disposed  to  blame,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  the  preponderance  of  bright  and  glowing  colors,  in 
depicting  the  countenance  of  a  friend  who  is  tenderly  loved. 

Lord  Holland  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  noblemen  of  his 
times.  His  liberality  indeed  was  not  that  of  our  day,  but  it  was 
^eatly  in  advance  of  his  class.  He  inherited  the  views  of  his 
illustrious  uncle,  and  was  true  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
freedom  when  William  Pitt  preached  a  crusade  against  it,  and 
Ldward  Burke  and  the  Portland  wliigs,  went  over  to  the 
ministerial  camp.  The  views  of  such  a  man,  ‘  respecting  public 
events  and  jmblic  characters,'  must  always  be  read  with  pleasure. 
His  opportunities  of  observation  were  extensive,  his  truthfulness 
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was  iiii(ioubto(l,  and  his  candor  conspicuous.  Such  was  the 
impression  with  which  we  commenced  pcnising  the  work,  and 
now  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  this 
imj)ression  is  greatly  strengthened.  Allowance  must,  of  course, 
he  made  for  the  party  predilections  of  the  author.  This  is 
obviously  required,  and  is  specially  needful  in  the  case  of  those 
whigs,  such  as  Lord  p]rskine,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Grattan, 
Mr.  Windham  and  others,  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  entire  con- 
ti<lence  of  ‘  our  party."  The  })ortraits  of  these  men  are  too  much 
shaded,  but  the  illustrious  artist  was  evidently  unconscious  of  the 
inti  lienee  under  which  he  painted.  There  is  injustice,  but  no 
malice,  in  his  sketches.  He  wrote  as  he  felt,  and  in  the  main  his 
deliiit'ations  are  correct. 

The  former  volume  closed  with  the  death  of  Fox,  on  the  loth 
of  September,  KSOb.  This  event,  as  was  not  unnatural,  jiower- 
fully  affected  his  nephew,  whose  views  of  public  life  were  bound 
up  with  the  rejnitation  and  official  interests  of  Mr.  Fox.  ‘It 
seems  extraordinary,"  says  Lord  Holland,  ‘that  I  was  induced 
immediately  after  his  death,  not  only  to  take  a  part  in  ])ul)lic 
atfaii*s,  but  to  accept  an  office  in  the  administration."  This  was 
written  in  lSi:2,  and  was  transcribed  in  1821*,  and  the  narrative 
now  given  was  designed  to  explain  the  ‘  motives  and  the  circum¬ 
stances’  which  led  to  so  unlooked-for  a  result.  George  III.,  it  is 
well  known,  never  liked  the  Fox  and  Grenville  administration. 
Its  ]>rinciples  were  far  too  liberal  for  his  narrow  and  bigoted 
mind.  He  submitted  to  it  as  a  necessity,  but  did  all  in  his  power 
to  damage  its  reputation  and  derange  its  councils.  The  same 
duplicity  as  had  been  complained  of  in  the  earlier  portions  of  his 
reign  marked  his  communications  with  its  members,  and  tlie 
death  of  Mr.  Fox  was  conseipiently  regarded  as  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  dismissing  them  from  his  service: — 

‘The  king,*  savs  Lord  Holland,  ‘had  watched  the  prognss  of 
Mr.  V  ox’s  disordtT.  Ho  could  hardlv  suj)prcss  his  indecent  exaltation 
at  his  death.  He  gave,  however.  Lord  Grenville  his  full  confidence  in 
aj)pearance,  and  even  enjoined  him  to  take  his  own  time  in  forming  a 
new  administration,  lie  no  doubt  hoped  that  Lord  Grenville  would 
have  recourse  to  the  courtiers  and  the  Pittites  to  repair  the  loss  which 
his  guvernment  had  sustained.  When,  however,  his  honourahlc  and 
friendly  conduct  to  the  whigs  was  known,  the  king  acquiesced.  Per¬ 
haps  the  plot  for  dcft*ating  the  ministrv  was  not  vet  ripe;  perhaps  his 
inaji‘sty  s;igaci(nisly  foresaw  that  they  would  soon  furnisli  him  with  a 
more  favourahle  opportunity.  Lord  Grenville  acted  on  this  occasion 
with  a  fairness  which  si*cured  him  the  affections  of  many,  and  should 
ha\e  ilispclK‘d  the  sus])icions  of  all  w’ho  had  been  uniformly  attached 
to  Mr.  fox.  Had  Lord  Grenville  in  the  new'  arrangements  sought  for 
strength  in  the  opposite  party,  had  he  consulted  the  wishes  of  the 
i*ourt  rather  than  his  ow’n  principles  and  consistency,  he  would  ha'C 
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conciliiiteil  tlie  king,  lixed  hiinself  permanently  in  oftiee,  and  divested 
every  ])arty  in  the  state  of  the  means  of  annoying  liim  in  Parliament.* 
— i)p.  11),  50. 

*  ♦ 

The  death  of  ^Ir.  Fox  necessitated,  of  coin*se,  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  ollices.  Lord  Howick  (Earl  Grey  of  the  Reforin  Bill) 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  secretaryship,  Mr.  Grenville  was  made 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Tieriiay  j)resident  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Lord  Sidmouth  president  of  the  Council,  and  Lord 
Holland,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  The  names 
of  the  members  of  this  administration  are  an  ample  guarantee 
of  its  talent.  On  this  point  there  can  he  no  (piestion,  and 
had  the  fate  of  the  ministry  been  dependent  on  its  ability,  a 
long  tenure  of  ofhce  might  have  been  looked  for.  But  there 
were  other  sources  of  weakness,  against  which  the  ministers  did 
not  guard,  and  their  existence  was  consecpiently  short-lived. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  hostility  of  the  king.  It  was  well 
known.  The  courtiers  saw  it,  and  the  nation  at  large  was  aware 
of  the  fact.  Had  Lord  Grenville  and  his  associates  been  ‘  wise 
in  their  generation,'  they  would  have  a})pealed  from  the  court  to 
the  ))e(>])le,  and  by  a  generous  confidence  in  them  have  raised  up 
a  power,  before  which  even  the  stubborn  monarch  must  have 
given  way.  But  the  wings  were  not  prepared  for  this.  They 
shrank  from  the  alternative  as  worse  than  their  own  exclu¬ 
sion  from  ofhce,  and  were  consequently  at  the  mercy  of  a  king 
who  waited  only  a  fitting  season  to  dispense  with  their  services. 
Lord  Holland  has  some  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject,  to  which 
it  would  have  been  well  for  his  j)arty  if  more  serious  and  earlier 
attention  liad  been  paid.  The  whigs  of  I85i  are  greatly  in 
advance  of  those  of  LSOfi,  but  they  have  beem  slow  learners,  and 
their  education  is  yet  incomplete.  We  commend  to  their  study 
the  following  sentences  transcribed  in  1821: — 

O 


‘Those  who  set  no  value  on  the  tnumj)h  of  a  ])opiilar  election  must 
l>o  pre]»arcd  to  regard  the  indifference  and  even  the  hostility  of  the 
jmhlic  without  surprise  or  indignation.  The  ])co[)le  will  feel  no 
interest  in  the  (piarrel  of  men  who  have  disdained  to  make  eomnion 
cause  with  them,  or  who,  when  in  power,  have  invited  them  to  no 
share  in  it.  If  you  feel  not  the  importance  of  their  suffrages  when 
with  you,  you  will  never  have  them  in  a  moment  of  diflieulty  or 
distre.^s.  'i'lie  sovereign  peo})le,  like  other  sovereigns,  exact  respect, 
and  even  flattery,  as  well  as  service.  The  ))ride  which  refu.ses  to  pay 
such  a  tribute,  either  at  eoui*t  or  on  the  hustings,  may  he  mo.st  respeet- 
ahlo;  hut  he  who  indulges  it  should  east  away  all  ambition.  Neither 
talent  nor  luck  can  confer  in  this  country  any  ])ermanent  influenecj 
over  our  councils  on  a  man  who  Inus  nothing  in  his  ehara<^*ter  congiuiial 
with  the  prince  or  the  people.  Perhaps  tlie  ministry  of  Lord  (Jren- 
'dle,  tile  most  honest  and  most  useful  that  1  have  known,  was  an 
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illustration  <»f  tlie  truth  of  this  remark.  The  ^ood  will  of  the  people 
was  lost  very  soon.’ — pp.  00,  07. 

The  questions  whicli  were  raised  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Palmerston  in  1851,  fixed  public  attention  on  tlie  constitutional 
principles  involved  in  the  constniction  of  our  cabinet,  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other  of  the  various  governmental  departments,  and 
the  subordination  of  the  whole  to  tbe  premier.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  such  matters  will  be  gratified  to  learn  what  were 
Lord  Holland’s  views,  than  whom  few  men  were  better  fitted  to 
give  an  impartial  opinion.  His  judgment  is  the  more  entitled  to 
weight,  as  it  was  founded  on  a  general  view  of  the  question,  and 
not  C)n  the  bearings  of  any  particular  case : — 


‘AMieu  T  came  into  othce,’  says  his  lordship,  ‘  I  was  curious  to  under¬ 
stand  the  course  of  ])rocceding  or  interior  constitution  of  our  (loveni- 
nient.  It  is  vague  in  the  extreme,  and  often  irregular  and  inconvenient. 
The  Cabinet,  which  is  legally  only  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
a]q)ointed  hy  the  king  on  each  distinct  occasion,  has  gradually  assumed 
the  character  and  in  some  measure  the  reality  of  a  permanent  council, 
through  which  advice  on  all  matters  of  great  im])ortance  is  conveyed 
to  the  Crown.  Put  though  the  necessity  of  a  well-concerted  or  party 
(jovernment  in  a  limited  monarchy  and  po])ular  constitution  has  gene¬ 
rally  estahlishcil  the  wholesome  doctrine,  that  each  and  every  lucmher 
of  the  Cabinet  is,  in  some  degree,  responsible  for  the  measures  adopted 
by  tin*  (loveriiment  while  he  is  a  meniher  of  it,  yet  there  are  no 
j)rccise  laws  nor  rules,  nor  even  any  well-rstahlished  or  understood 
usagi's  which  mark  what  measures  in  cacdi  department  are  or  are  not 
to  he  communicated  to  tin*  Cabinet.  Measures  of  foreign  ])olicy  seem, 
indeed,  more  em])hatically  designated  by  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
this  committee  in  Charles  ll.’s  time,  by  usage  and  by  reason  as  the 
objects  of  their  deliberation.  Vet  there  is  nothing  Init  private  agree- 
tnent  or  l)arty  feeling  generally,  or  the  directions  of  the  king  acci¬ 
dentally,  which  obliges  even  a  secretary  for  foreign  atfairs  to  consult 

his  colleagues  on  any  of  the  duties  of  his  otliee  before  he  takes  the 

‘  » 

king's  ])lea.sure  upon  them.  In  all  administrations  I  believe,  and  in 
ours  I  am  sure,  his  dispatches,  his  measures,  and  even  his  aj>])ointments 


were  more  gi'uerally  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Cabinet  than 
tho^e  in  any  other  di'partment.  When  a  Cabinet  is  held  at  a  ])\ihlick 
olliee,  it  is  generally  at  the  Foreign  OlHcc.  The  acts  of  that  oHice, 


however,  are  not  invariably  nor  necessarily  laid  before  the  Cabinet ; 
and  the  .secretary  ot  state  at  his  own  discrc'tion  advises  and  coinplct(‘S 
many  without  any  such  eonsidtation.  In  the  other  branches  ol  adini- 
nist rat i»>n,  such  as  the  Treasury,  the  lb)nu*  SeendarvshijN  tin*  Chan¬ 
cery,  the  .\dmiraltv,  the  discretion  is  vet  larger  as  to  tlu*  matters  in 
their  resjuytive  departments  on  which*  the  ministers  take  the  kingV 
ph‘as\m*  ilirictly,  or  ])reviously  t*onsult  their  colleagues  hefor<‘  they 
.ul\  i>c  him.  Xounnation  to  places  is,  for  obvious  ri'asons,  M'ldoin 
."uhmittetl  to  the  eon>i<h‘ration  I'f-a  Cabinet.  Yi‘t  hv  usage,  arising 
lUit  ot  the  iicccssit  v  ot  placing  a  large  portion  of  that  species  ot  j>o\vcr 
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in  one  dopartmont,  the  patronacfo  does  not  always  in  pnujtice  or  sub¬ 
stance  Ixdon^  to  those  otheers  who  are  the  le^il  channels,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  in  a  strict  constitutional  sense,  the  sole  le^al  and  ostensible 
;Mlvisei^  of  the  appointment.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury  actually  and  constantly  taki's  the  kiii^’s  pleasure  on  the 
ap]>ointinent  to  many  dignities  and  places,  to  the  wannint,  ])atent,  or 
instrument  for  which,  he  neither  affixes  siu^natiirc  nor  seal,  hut  which 
are  conferred  by  the  (treat  Seal,  the  Privy  Seal,  and  the  Sis^net. 
Such  an  \mdelined  distribution  of  authority,  and  the  want  of  a  distinct 
line  lH‘twcen  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  individual 
ministers  who  comjmse  it,  as  well  as  between  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
n'spective  ofticcs,  is  sometimes  convenient  to  the  publick  service ;  inas¬ 
much  as  the  person  whose  abilities  cpialify  him  for  the  larp^est  share  of 
j)ower,  may  from  other  circumstances  be  inea})aeitatcd  from  holding 
the  olhee  which  would  technically  render  him  res])onsible  for  the 
exercise  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  looseness  of  the  obliij^ation  of 
n*ferrin|^  the  measures  of  each  department  to  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
undefined  limits  of  the  authority  of  many  of  the  hij'^h  otHces,  afford 
ejeat  scope  for  intrigue  and  cabal  with  theCrowui.  A  favourite  mi^ht 
hv  these  means  contrive  insensibly  to  separate  his  inten*sts  from  those 
of  his  colloa^uies,  and  at  the  secret  suf^^estion  of  a  kin^  thw'art  the 
measures  and  defeat  the  views  of  a  council  which,  thoui^h  not  techni¬ 
cally,  is  virtually  responsible  to  the  ])ublick  for  the  wdiole  conduct  of 
affairs,  'fhese  remarks  are  s])cc\dations  rcsultinc^  from  refhH.*tion,  not 
the  fruit  of  ex])erience.  No  such  inconvenience  w'as  felt  in  Lord 
(irenville’s  administration.’ — ])p.  Sl-SS. 


The  f^eneral  reader  will  be  much  iiiteresteil  with  Lord  FIol- 
laud’s  sketches  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  his  day.  There  is  no 
great  originality  in  them,  but  they  combine  the  impressions  of  an 
intelligent  and  candid  bystander,  and  thus  aid  us  to  correct  some 
prevalent  misconceptions,  and  to  till  up  the  portraits  which  other- 
wisti  exist  in  outline.  LordThurlow,  Wedderbuni,  Nelson,  Pitt, 
Sheri(  Ian,  Ellenborough,  Erskine,  and  others,  are  successively 
introduced;  and  if  occasionally  the  disparagement  of  a  partisan 
IS  visible,  w'e  are,  on  the  w'hoh;,  assisted  more  accurately  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  men  w  hose  names  are  conspicuous  on  the  historic  page. 
The  following  passage,  in  which  the  oratory  of  Pitt  and  Fox 
IS  compared,  is  worthy  of  the  nejdiew'  of  the  latter,  and  furnishes 
a  fair  s]K‘cimen  of  the  work.  Wannly  as  Lord  Holland  was 
attacluMl  to  bis  uncle,  he  was  too  discreet  and  truthfid  a  man  to 
underrate  the  abilities  of  his  great  opp<uient.  He  had  frecpiently 
listcntMl  to  both.  His  imjU’essions  w’ere  personal,  not  heretlitary; 
Weir  founded  on  what  he  had  .S(‘en  and  lu'ard,  not  irathered  from 
IBOOKS,  nor  based  on  the  reports  of  others,  lb.*  was  (‘vidently 
poliritniis  to  do  justice  to  each,  at  tlu'  same  time  that  there  is 
a  warmth  in  his  description  of  Mr.  Fox’s  oratory,  which  would 
naturally  s}»ring  from  the  depth  of  his  attachment: — 
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‘  In  (|n‘u  kness  of  a])j)roliension,’  'n;  says,  ‘  ainl  n  ;uliness  of  ar^unu*nt  he 
( Ihtt)  iHiualled — he  could  not  excel — Mr.  Fox;  he  had,  too,  u  more  cijual 
Ilow  of  lant^niatre,  and  in  little  matters  espe^dally,  i^nvater  selection, 
perhaps  more  eleirance  and  precision  of  ex})ression.  Hut  il'  his  <lirtion 
was  inoR*  generally  sjdendid,  ami  his  delivery  more  uniformly  diLTuitied, 
thes4‘  verv  exeellences  rendered  his  speeches,  in  some  litth*  dci^ree, 
iirtilicial  and  monotonous.  The  li^ht  of  his  elo(|uence,  da/.zlini,'  as  it 
wa.s,  sometimes  Krame  fati^uin^;  and  he  wanted  the  ]>leasanlry  and 
illu.*'tration  to  entertain,  the  warmth  of  lanurua'^^e,  fcelim^,  and  utterance 
to  stir,  and  the  ])ower  and  ]»raetiee  of  philosophical  research,  and  deep 
oriLtinal  thinking  to  eidi^hten  his  audience;  all  which  the  transcendent 
^eni\is  of  his  opponent  eminently  ]>ossesse<l.  Hut  as  an  orator  he  was 
a  wonderful  man.  He  did  not  indeed  surpass  in  my  judLcment — and  I 
heliev(‘  in  his  own  he  di<l  not  e<pial — Mr.  Fox  ;  hut  he  certainly  canie 
near  him.  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  kept  j>ace  with  him.  He  a.s  cer¬ 
tainly  eontrihuted  to  improve  him.  His  keenness  in  deteetin;^  and  his 
felicity  in  ex|K>sin^  the  sliLjhtcst  lalhu*y,  corrected  ii\any  of  the  imper¬ 
fections  and  reformed  some  of  the  ney^li^^ences  of  Mr.  Fox.  d'rue  it  is 
that  all  the  powers  of  the  lattiT  were  kej»t  in  constant  exenisi*  to 
eo\mt<‘ract  the  etVeet  which  Mr.  Hitt's  ready  aeiitmuss  and  splendid 
declamation  seldom  faih^l  to  ]*roduce.  d'he  inferiority  of  the  moderns 
to  th»‘  ancient  modids  of  t;ust(‘  and  eloipience  has  hemi  ol’ten  insisted 
upon,  and  is,  1  hclit*ve.  ;^enerally  acknowlcdi'cd  ;  yet  1  douht  whether 
at  any  ]>eriod,  or  in  any  laiuruaixe,  two  such  orators  as  Mr.  I'ox  ami 
.Mr.  Hitt  ever  aj>}H‘arcd  at  the  same  time  in  th«‘  same  assemhly.  .\t 
any  ratt*.  th(»si‘  who  have  witnessed  their  dehates  in  the  Hou>e  of 
Foinmons  havi*  heard  the  art  of  puhlie  and  \in])remeditatt‘d  sp»*akini^ 
in  as  ^reat  perh*ction  as  human  l;u-ulties  i‘xercised  in  our  laiiLTuaire  can 
attain.  What  may  have  heen  in  ancient  times,  or  what  mii^ht  l*e  mov 
the  etfect  of  orations  candidly  eomposeil  and  admirahly  delivered  hy 
nun  of  ;rrt‘at  philosophical  research  and  piditical  talents,  1  know  m»t; 
hut  it  is  ditlicult  to  conceive  how  in  rcadimss  of  arjj^ument  ;md  rapid 
.Mdeition  of  topicks  any  orator  could  t‘xeeed  Mr.  Hitt  or  Mr.  Fox:  luir 
(•an  I  hidi<*vi‘  that  any  man  eouhl  without  ]n*cnuilitation  rival  the 
luminous  arram^ement,  the  jiropriidy  and  splendour  of  ilietion  of  tlie 
lormer ;  or  the  rapidity,  the  force  of  argument,  tin*  jdeasautry  oi  illus- 
tratimi,  tlu*  originality  and  simplicity  of  thouLjht,  tlu*  animation  ami 
vehememv  tlu‘  latter.  Matfis  part’s  tpiani  simih’s  has  heen  more 
than  once  applieil  to  these  two  threat  orators,  d'hen*  was  more  im*- 
(piality  in  the  ditlerent  passa^^os  of  the  same  speech,  hut  h‘ss  in  the 
.sptM'ches  ot  Mr.  hox  than  in  thosi*  of  his  rival.  Mr.  Fox  would  have 
heen  yet  more  |KM*reet  than  he  w;is,  had  lu*  attended  more  strictly  to 
methotl  in  his  discourse;  and  Mr.  Hitt  would  sundv  have  hccii  more 
delight  (id.  luul  he  h‘ss  ostentatiously  ilisplaved  his  arranufianent.  or 
could  he  have  minified  a  ^'reatcr  variety  of  manner  and  matter  in  his 
oratioim.  It  is  also  ohservahh*  that  ^Ir.  F«>x,  who  was  s»*mcwhat 
ne^liLjtmt  on  the  inh-rior  jiarts  of  a  ipiestion,  always  rose  with  his 
sulf](*id  aiul  .-hoiu*  hriohtest  on  those  Lrri*at  occasions  wlum  all  tlu* 
I'a^^ions  ol  his  ;iuditors  waav  n>usi‘d,  and  all  their  intelliLTence  called 
fortii  h\  the  importance  and  maj^nitude  of  the  Mihjcct.  Mr.  Hitt,  on 
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the  other  hand,  nihil  tctitjit  quotl  non  ornavit.  'Fho  sli^litest  and  most 
frivolous  detail  ^r\‘w  luminous,  ]>olished,  and  splendid  as  ho  handled  it ; 
the  least -strikini^  ])art  of  the  suhjeet  derived  interest  and  importanee 
from  his  iinj)ressive  delivery,  well-balaneed  idoeution,  and  t’ortunate 
laiuruai^*.  It*  he  ever  fell  short  of  expeetation,  if  he  ever  lapsed  into 
cold  and  trite  deelamation,  it  was  when  ^reat  jpiestions  of  national 
|H)liey  or  fundamental  prinei))les  reipiired  the  original  t:;enius  of  a 
statesman,  or  the  deep  researehes  of  a  jdiilosoi)her,  to  manage  the 
diseussion.’ — pp.  37-  tO. 

The  relation  of  the  eleriiv  to  the  whig  l)arty  has  long  been 
matter  of  remark.  The  latter  have  done  their  utmost  to  coii- 
eiliate  the  hierarchy,  and  have  sometimes  lost  their  friends  in 
cmisetpience.  Thetriiim]di  of  the  church  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign 
hius  made  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  exceedingly  sen- 
.sitive  on  this  point.  It  has  become  a  settled  rule  with  them  to 
avoid  collision  with  the  ecclesiastical  jmwer.  Tin'  church  has  lu‘en 
a  ]>t‘rfect  bugbear  to  w  hig  statesmen,  and  the  nu*asures  resorted 
to  ill  order  to  conciliate  it  have  sometimes  been  sulHciently 
ridiculous.  ‘You  may  as  well  whistle,  gentlemen,’  we  once  heard 
a  whig  juemier  say,  ‘as  contend  with  the  church.  She  will  be 
sure  to  beat  you.’  Ihit  notwithstainling  the  truculent  policy 
pursiu'd,  the  church  is  as  hostile  now  as  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Holland.  She  has  no  confidence  in  the  w  higs.  It  is  their  honor 
that  she  has  not ;  and  it  would  redound  yet  more  ti>  their  cnnlit, 
if  they  honestly  followed  out  the  conclu.sion  to  which  her  enmity 
should  lead  them.  Depeinlent  on  popular  su])])ort,  they  are  mis¬ 
trusted  by  a  cor]>oration  whose  interests  are  distinct  from  tho.se 
of  th(‘  people.  The  church  hates  the  power  w  hich  it  knows  to  be 
gathering  strmiglh,  and  w  hich  it  fears  may  yet  force  for  it.self  a 
parliamentary  expression,  through  the  medium  of  wliig  statesmen. 
Ihe  hoa.sted  churchmanship  of  Lord  John  Rus.^»ell  is  utterly 
unavailing  again.st  the  bigotry  and  selti.shness  of  the  (‘stabli.sh- 
inent.  Wer  e  not  the  subject  too  grave  for  merriment,  we  shouhl  be 
amust*d  at  the  wondrous  tran.sformations  fn^piently  seen,  in  the 
case  ot  whig  nominees,  on  the  episcopal  bench.  There  is  .some¬ 
thing  marvellously  potent  in  a  mitre  to  change  a  whig  rector  into 
a  consTTvative  bishop.  Among.st  the  mo.st  zealous  o])ponents  of 
ecclesiastical  reform,  are  many  who  ow'e  their  elevation  to  whig 
premiers.  Lord  Holland  records  an  amusing  fact  in  connexion 
>'ith  the  ecclesiastical  ])atronage  of  the  Cirenville  ministry,  ami  it 
may  Ik*  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  contingencies  on  w’hich 
the  distribution  of  church  }>referment  re.st.s.  The  politicnl  com¬ 
plexion  ot  the  hierarchy  is  a  neces.sary  corollary  from  its  union 
'^Jth  the  state,  but  the  Vact  may  here  be  seen  with  a  di.stinctne.ss 
Rot  often  rdiservable : — 

Ihe  j>atrou:ige  of  a  government  is  not  submitted  to  the  cun^idera- 
N’.  S. — VOL.  VII.  X 
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lion  ol’  u  Cabinet ;  and  as  iny  otlice,  the  Pnvy  Seal,  p^ave  me  none,  1 
know  little  ot  the  history  of  its  distribution  during  the  administration 
to  whiih  1  WloiiKed.  Nothing  in  that  way  wiis  done  prejudicial  to 
the  ])uhliek  siTvice;  hut  much  that  lui^ht  haye  stren^tliened  our 
party  and  ])romoted  our  princijdes  was  neglected,  esi)eeially  in  the 
Chuivh.  'i’he  members,  indeed,  of  that  i)owerful  body  seemed  to  con- 
npire  against  any  such  jn-oject,  and  to  liye  miraeulously  for  the  jmrpose 
of  hatllin^  the  whigs,  whom  they  hated.  Neyer  was  there  a  year  in 
whieh  so  little  eeelesiastieal  ])atrona^e  fell.  No  sooner  were  we  turned 
out  than  canons,  deans,  and  bishoj)s  bei^an  to  sinj^  out  their  nune 
dimittU,  and  seemed  to  1h‘  taken  at  their  word  by  a  Proyidenee  who 
rejoiiM'd  in  an  orthodox  and  no-popery  atlministration.  One  bishop 
only  died  in  lS0(>,  ami  he  Inul  lK‘eome  (mr  friend  in  politicks.  This 
was  Dr.  Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  Dayid’s,  a  man  of  eoarse  and  vul^ 
manners,  hot  tem]H‘r,  and  imprmlent  conduct ;  but  eminent  for  his 
attainments  in  science,  and  for  his  polemical  writings,  and  distinguished 
for  really  and  powerlid  I'hHjuenee,  a  bold  sj)irit,  iUid  a  strong  mind. 
His  seat  on  the  bench  was  supplied  by  a  college  friend  of  Lord  (iron- 
ville,  Dr.  Moss,  and  tlie  preferment  he  yacatc'd  wits  tilled  up  by  parsons 
of  hostile  politicks,  or  of  too  little  note  to  haye  any.  Not  one  clerg}'- 
imin  of  t;ilent  distinguished  for  tolerant  ojunions  in  church  or  state,  if 
we  except  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  (for  whom  I  procuml  a  Hying  from  Lord 
Krskine),  was  the  iK'tter  for  the  oidy  year  of  power  which  the  whigs 
have  enjoyed  sinw*  17SL’ — pp. 

The  ‘M  oinoii's  of  Fox,'  now  in  the  course  of  publication, 
throw  nnieh  light  on  the  inaiTiage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  The  same  circumsUinccs  are  here  recorded  at 
a  length  wliicli  might  have  been  spared,  since  no  doubt  now 
attiwlies  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Fox,  on  one  occasion,  denied  it  in  the 
House,  and  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  bis  having  done  so. 
1'lie  advocates  of  George  III.  and  of  bis  son  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  distinct  assertion  of  tlie  whig  statesman  on  this 
jK)int,  though  tliey  do  not  scruple  to  (piestion  liis  venicity  when¬ 
ever  tlie  interests  of  their  royal  clients  are  supposed  to  nHjuire  it 
That  Mr.  Fox  did  so  deny  it  cannot  bo  doubted;  but  it  is  now 
equally  clear  that  his  confidence  was  shamefully  abused  by  the 
prince.  Lord  Holland  places  this  beyond  ipiestion.  Fox  is 
viudicaU'd  at  the  expense  of  the  lieir  apparent,  who  basely 
falsified  his  word,  in  order  to  cover  the  infamy  of  liis  prcicedure, 
X,  nsc'rupulous  as  the  prince  is  known  to  have  been,  we  were 
unwilling  to  believe  that  be  could  stoop  so  low  as  to  pledge  his 
word  to  a  lie.  Let  those  who  still  doubt — if  tliere  are  such-— 
roatl  the  evidence  now  adduced.  We  are  compelled  to  admit 
tliat  the  fact  docs  not  admit  of  question. 

The  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  led  him 
i«»  coneeal  bis  marriage  with  ^Irs.  Fitzherberi,  and  to  consent  to 
a  union  with  tlie  Princess  of  Brunswick.  His  intercourse  with 
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the  tonner  had  l>eeii,  for  some  time,  iuternipted,  and  various 
protlit?ate  connexions  had  taken  place.  ‘  Lady  J ersey  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  promoted  a  publick  and  legal  marriage  as  a 
securitv  against  any  renewal  of  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.' 
HowcxVr  this  may  have  been — and  there  is  not  much  doubt  of 
the  fact — a  more  unprincipled  or  viler  transaction  has  rarely  taken 
place.  The  persoiuil  a])peiirance  of  the  princess  was  unprepos¬ 
sessing,  her  manners  were  eoai'se  and  vulgar,  and  her  reputation 
bad  been  assailed  by  reports  far  from  credititble.  The  prince, 
however,  pei*severed.  He  wanted  his  debts  |)aid  and  his  income 
iiicreasetl,  and  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  these  objects 
he  consented  to  many  a  woman  whom  he  disliked.  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  arrived  in  England  under  the  tutelage  of  ‘her  bitterest 
enemy/  the  Countess  of  Jersey;  and  the  events  which  followed 
form  the  most  disgraceful  chapter  in  the  modern  history  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  mairiagc  was  clearly  distasteful  to  the  prince,  who 
w’as  intoxicated  at  the  ceremony,  and  never  subsequently  w  avered 
in  die  countenance  he  yielded  to  those  wdio  defamed  and  insulted 
his  wife.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  one  of  the  two  umnarried 
dukes,  who,  according  to  ancient  custom,  supported  the  prince  at 
the  inaiTiage  rite;  and  his  brother,  writing  August  8th,  1836, 
says — ‘  My  brother  told  me  the  prince  was  so  drunk  that  he  could 
scarcely  support  him  from  hdling.  He  told  my  brother  he  had 
dnink  several  glasses  of  brandy  to  enable  him  to  go  through  the 
ceremony.'  From  such  a  commencement  we  need  not  wonder  at 
what  follow  cHl.  Had  the  princess  been  immaculate  as  an  angel, 
she  could  not  have  hoped  for  the  confidence  and  love  of  her 
husband;  but  she  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  profligacy  and 
selfishnc.ss  of  her  consort  rallied  round  her  popular  sympathies. 
Men  felt — and  rightly  felt — that  whatever  indiscretions  .she  might 
commit,  however  much  she  might  violate  the  proprieties  of  Tier 
stition,  the  prince  was  not  the  man  to  cast  a  stone  at  her.  He 
had  failed  in  every  duty,  was  evidently  in  league  with  her  bitterest 
foes,  and  had  set  an  example  of  infidelity  which  outraged 
public  morals,  and  w'ould  have  excised,  had  that  been  possible, 
the  misconduct  of  his  wife.  The  unpopularity  of  the  one  in.sured 
public  favour  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  drove  the  people  to 
the  very  verge  of  rebellion.  In  the  course  of  time  the  case  of 
the  Queen  w’as  adopted  by  the  whigs.  They  sought  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  it,  and  they  no  doubt  succeeded  so  far  as 
greatly  to  damage  the  character  of  their  opponents.  Yet  we 
iii^ust  not  suppo.se  that  they  entertained  any  very  exalted  opinion 
of  their  client.  Such  a  conclusion  may  l>e  formed  on  a  hasty 
review  of  the  proceedings  of  1820,  but  the  truth  of  histoiy 
compels  us  to  say  that  it  was  not  so; — 

Whatever  may  be  thought,*  says  Lord  Holland,  and  with  this  brief 
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extras*!  wo  dismiss  tlie  siihjoct,  ‘of  the  treatment  to  wliieli  she  was 
exjH)sed  on  her  arrival  in  England,  or  of  the  malignitv,  and  possibly 
the  fals(*h(HHl,  of  some  of  the  charges  suhsecpiently  hruiight  against 
her,  or  of  tlie  somewhat  vindictive  prosecution  of  her  when  tpieen,— she 
was  at  l)i‘st  a  strange  woman,  and  a  very  sorry  and  uninteresting 
heroine.  She  had,  they  say,  some  talent,  some  ideasantry,  some  good- 
humour,  and  great  spirit  and  courage.  But  she  was  utterly  destitute 
of  all  female  deliciu*y,  and  exhibited  in  the  whole  course  of  tlie  trans¬ 
actions  relating  to  herself  very  little  feeling  for  anybody,  and  very 
little  regiird  for  honour  or  truth,  or  even  for  the  interests  of  tliose  who 
wen*  devoUnl  to  her,  whether  the  j)eo])le  in  the  aggn‘gate,  or  the 
individuals  who  enthusiastically  esjmused  her  eause.  She  avowed  her 
dislike  of  many  ;  she  scarcely  concealed  her  contempt  for  all.  In  short, 
to  s|H*ak  ])lainlv,  if  not  mad,  she  was  a  very  worthless  woman.’— 
pp.  ll»0,  121. 

The  fate  of  the  Grenville  ministry  was  ultimately  determined 
by  the  course  they  ])ursiied  on  the  Catholic  Relief  <[uestion. 
The  king  was  known  to  be  liostile  to  concession.  It  was  one  of 
the  points  on  which  his  narrow  mind  fastened  with  the  utmost 
tenacity.  His  ministers  at  the  same  time  felt  that  something 
must  1m‘  done  to  ijuiet  Ireland.  They  ]U'oposed,  tlierefore,  to 
insert  a  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  enabling  his  Majesty  ‘to 
confer  any  military  commission  whatever  on  any  of  his  liege 
subjects,’  and  to  this,  as  a  medium  measure,  George  II 1.  ass(*nted. 
He  sjM'edily,  however,  retracted  his  consent,  jdeaded  conscience, 
ami  at  h*ngth  called  to  his  councils  Mr.  Percival  and  Lord  Eldon. 
The  consultations  held  on  this  subject  are  detailed  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  and  throughout  the  whole,  the  character  of  Lord 
Grenville  .«:hone  most  honorably.  ‘Unafleetedly  desirous  to  act 
fairly,  and  ev(*n  tenderly  by  the  king,  he  was  yet  resolved  not  to 
abandon  the  line  of  ])ublic  duty  which  his  conscience  dictated,  from 
any  considt‘ration  ot  personal  feeling  or  party  convenience.’  As 
much  cannot  be  siiid  ot  some  other  statesmen  who  took  part  in 
these  deliberations.  Three  are  mentioned  in  the  follow  ing  passage 
which  w  ill  be  r(‘ad  with  interest,  but  w  e  suspect  that  the  description 
subscHpiently  given  ot  Lord  Erskine  is  somewhat  overcharged: — 

‘  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Lord  Ellenhorough  had  alwavs  been  adverse  to 
the  great  measure,  usually  termed  Catholiek  Emaneij>ation.  L>r^l 
Sidmouth  was,  alter  his  manner,  prolix  and  poinjunis  in  explaining  kis 
uniform  hostility  to  the  general  measure,  and  liis  j)artieular  reasons  for 
aj»pn>\  ingot  this  more  limited  and  partial  eoneession.  But  both  la’ 
and  Lord  Ellenl>orough,  without  subterfuge  or  (pialitieation,  deelarid  it 
to  1h*  just,  reasonable,  expedient,  and  even  neeessarv.  Iiuleed,  the 
sj>hvn  and  hittt‘rness  of  Lord  EllenlH^n^ugh  seemed  very  easily  trans- 
Urrinl  from  tht^  Itoman  (  atholieks  to  those  who  resisted  the  solitar' 
me;isure  whieh  he  had  been  j)revailed  to  eoneede.  He  inveigbe<l  ii\ 
\tr\  unineiisureil  terms  against  the  follv,  the  absurditv,  the  ^1 
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the  inilitarv  uitl  of  Roman  Catholieks  in  a  period  of  danger ; 
he  lu'hl  it  pre|K>steroiis  that  “  the  whim,  the  crotchet,  the  twist  of  one 
man's  brain^"  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great  j)ubliek  henetit.  The 
same  ]»roeess  of  reasoning  might,  one  should  have  surmised,  have  eon- 
ducted  him  fuidher.  ihit  the  exclusion  of  one-iifth  of  his  fellow- 
subjects  from  all  objects  of  ambition,  and  their  eonsecpient  estrange¬ 
ment  from  our  government,  were  in  his  mind  very  explicable  without 
having  recourse  to  the  true  solution — viz.,  the  folly  and  madness  of 
one  man,  and  the  base  servility  of  others.  His  father,  Ri.shop  of 
Carlisle,  a  great  ornament  of  the  Low  Church,  had  j)ushcd  his  doctrines 
of  toleration  so  far,  as  to  be  suspected  of  socinianism  by  his  brethren. 
Thus  he  had  imbibed  from  education  the  ])rinciples  of  religious  liberty  ; 
but  he  had  inherited  from  nature  a  disposition  to  intolerance,  together 
with  a  strong  ])roj)ensity  to  indulge  in  ])ersonal  rellectit)ns,  coarse  lan- 
gujige,  and  virulent  sarcasm.  The  j)rinciples  in  which  he  was  bred, 
and  the  temper  with  which  he  was  bi)rn,  were  at  variance  with  one 
another.  They  prevailed  alternately,  according  to  the  bias  given  at 
the  moment  by  his  connexions  or  interests.  But  his  mode  of  enforcing 
his  o[tinions  was  always  the  same,  and  always  characteristick  of  a 
powerful  but  clumsy  understambng,  of  a  frank  but  uncandid  dispo¬ 
sition.’ —  pp.  lSl-183. 


The  Perceval  ministry  dissolved  the  House,  and  the  election 
which  followed  w’as  unfavorable  to  the  whigs.  We  are  not  sur- 
pris(*d  at  this.  A  strong  feeling,  antagonistic  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  existed  throughout  the  country,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  misrepresent  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  ex-cabinet.  The 
worst  j)rejudices  of  an  ignorant  population  were  appealed  to,  the 
old  battle  cry  of  the  ‘  church  in  danger' was  raised;  and  the  least 
iutelligent  and  most  rigid  type  of  toryism  was  installed  in  power 
for  several  years.  \V  e  can  make  room  only  for  one  more  extract, 
111  which  the  conduct  of  dissenters  is  spoken  of,  and  reference 
made  to  one  of  the  mo.st  extraordinary,  though  most  eccentric, 
men  of  our  age.  In  1807,  Henry  Brougham  was  struggling  into 
notice.  What  is  he  doing  now?  Would  that  we  could  render 
a  siitisfactory  reply : — 


raised  a  subscription,’  says  Lord  Holland,  ‘the  very  day  of  the 
dissolution  for  the  management  of  the  j)re8s,  and  the  distribution  of 
hand-bills.  The  sum  wits  small,  not  exceeding  six  hundred  pounds ; 
and  more  than  a  third  was  wasted  l)efore  any  committee  of  manage- 
nient  was  organized.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  elections  went  much 


‘gainst  us.  Kven  the  Dissenters,  upon  whom,  in  a  contest  with  the 
troic/i,  the  whijs  must  at  wat/s  mainly  rely,  were  alarmed  at  the  report 
our  indulgences  to  Roman  Catholieks,  and,  from  prejudice  against 
*in,  and  a  misconception  of  the  (piestion,  joined  in  some  places  with 
i  cry  ot  intolerance  in  favour  of  Court  and  High  Church  candidates 


of 
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^'ainst  the  friends  of  religious  liberty.  The  management  of  our  press 
vll  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brougham.  With  that  active  and  able  man 
1  had  Wume  acaiuainted  through  Mr.  Allen,  in  1805.  At  the  forma- 
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tion  of  liord  OrenvilleV  ministry,  he  hml  written,  at  my  sii^^^^stion,  a 
pamphlet  calKM  ‘The  State  of  the  Nation.*  He  snhse(]uently  aeeom- 
panieil  l^>nl  Hosslyn  and  J^ord  St.  Viiuvnt  to  Lisbon.  His  (‘arly 
cymnexion  with  the  alnditionists  had  fainiliarize<l  him  with  the  im‘ans 
of  cireulatinp  |H>litioal  pajH  rs,  and  pven  liiin  some  weiijrht  with  those 
best  qualifitHl  to  i*o-o|H*rat(‘  in  such  an  nndertakin^jj.  His  extensive 
knowhyl^*  and  extraordinary  readiness,  his  assi<luity  and  hahits  ol‘ 
com|M>sition,  enabled  him  to  corrtvt  some  articles,  and  to  furnish  a 
pn>di^ions  mimly*r  Inmself.  With  ]»artial  and  scanty  assistaiu*e  from 
Mr.  .'\lh*n,  myself,  and  two  or  throe  more,  he  in  the  course  often  days 
HIKmI  every  bookseller’s  shop  with  ]mmj)hlcts,  most  London  newspapers, 
and  all  country  ones  without  exception,  with  pani<2Taidis,  and  supplkni 
a  lar^»  |K>rti<m  of  the  boroup:hs  throughout  the  kingdom  with  hand¬ 
bills  adapt ixl  to  the  local  interests  of  the  candidates,  and  all  tending  to 
enfori*e  the  j»nnci]di‘s,  vindicate  the  conduct,  elucidate  tlie  measures, 
or  ex]^)se  the  adversaries  of  the  whigs.  Our  a]»])eals  were  chietly 
dirtytiki  to  the  Dissenters.  We  succmled  in  allaying  their  suspicions, 
and  i\*eonciling  them  to  their  natural  friends  so  well,  that  during  the 
latbT  elections  they  wen*  at  least  neutral,  and  in  many  instances 
zealous  supj>orters  of  the  whig  candidates.  The  elections,  however, 
were,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  oj>)>osition.’ — ]»j>. 

To  what  extent  this  work  will  proceed  we  know  not.  Judging 
from  what  has  already  appeared,  we  suppose  that  its  limits  will 
be  considerable,  and  that  sevt‘ral  volumes  yet  remain  to  be  ])ub- 
lislunl.  We  see  no  reason  for  the  long  delay  of  the  present,  and 
hopt*  that  such  as  are  to  follo\v  will  be  issued  with  much  gr(*ater 
rapidity.  It  is  advisable,  also,  that  more  attention  be  iKiid  to 
the  editorial  department,  with  a  view'  specially  of  exchnling  such 
matters  ius  have  been  antici|xited  by  Mr.  Moore’s  Diary,  or  other 
similar  works. 


Akt.  V. — Report  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  an  into 

the  AV<r  ll  ork's  of  ISeiceraf/e^  JJrai/iape,  and  It  ater-nHppljf  i  on 
the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Inhahilanls  of  Tottenham,,  in  the 
County  of  JlMlesex,  By  Walter  Lewis,  M.B.,  Cantab.,  F.G.S. 
iSoIJ. 

2.  Letter,  Descriptive  of  Cultivation  hy  Sewer  and  Liquid  Manure* 
in  Knytand  and  Scotland .  By  the*  Hon.  Dudley  F.  Fortescue. 
pp.  S.  Her  Majesty’s  Stationary  OHiee.  1S52. 
d*  J  hi rd  Paper  on  British  Ay rieult are.  By  l.J.Mcehi.  Jiondon: 
Darling  and  Son. 

4.  Mr,  Simons  Bepori  to  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  London. 

M  E  })ri.>j)ose‘  a  brief  glance  at  the  two  sides  of  the  groat  subject 
of  Uiilional  health  ; — the  advantage  to  life  of  removdug  the  refuse 
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of  o\ir  toAviis  from  among  the  people ; — the  advantage  to  land  of 
distributing  that  refuse  economically  over  the  soil.  While  Ame¬ 
rica  is  threatening,  so  urgent  is  her  necessity  for  guano,  to  take 
it  by  the  strong  hand  wherever  it  is  to  he  found,  and  while  the 
Koval  Agricultural  Society  is  otlering  large  prizes  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  substance,  tnpial  in  fertilizing  })Ower  to  guano,  at 
eight  fK)unds  a  ton,  let  us  continue  to  point  out  to  our  readers 
that  the  discover}^  in  (piestion  has  long  been  made,  and  that 
England  is  killing  her  j>eople  by  thousaiuls  annually,  because  she 
will  persist  in  running  to  wiiste  the  very  fertilizer  for  whose  dis¬ 
covery  the  Agricultural  Society  is  otlering  such  a  premium,  and 
the  want  of  which  is  causing  America  almost  to  repudiate'  her 
honesty. 

Among  all  the  beautiful  adaptations  of  the  intelligible  portions 
of  this  workl,  wherein  death  is  so  often  made  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  life,  and  the  various  soiuces  of  disease  become  the 
springs  of  happiness  and  health,  none  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  interchange  of  life  and  death  between  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  world.  Aloilern  sanitary  science  is  beginning  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  interchange  to  thousands  who  have  never  thought  of  it 
before.  We  are  already  carting  out  our  choleras  and  fevers, 
and  ht.'ginning  to  run  our  epidemic  diseases  through  our  pipe- 
drains  into  the  country,  and  to  receive  back  into  the  town  sleek 
droves  of  cattle  and  nodding  wains  of  corn.  We  are  beginning, 
and  we  now  begin  to  be  certain  that  we  shall  go  on,  rapidly 
illustrating  the  interchange  of  death  for  life,  and  disease  for 
health,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  Clreat  Britain,  and  with,  or 
after  her,  the  whole  of  Europe,  shall  adopt  the  same  good  neio 
rule  and  siinj>le  plan. 

The  Honourable  Dudley  F.  Fortescue  lately  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  Whitehall,  descriptive  of  the 
present  modes  of  cultivation  by  se\\\3r  and  licpiid  manures  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Jlis  observations  and  conclusions  are 
borne  out  by  those  of  Captain  Baird  Smith,  in  his  recent  work  on 
‘Italian  Irrigation,’  in  which  he  treats  of  the  application  of  water 
and  sewerage  to  the  lands  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  The 
works  necessary  for  su})j)lying  water,  and  carrying  off  the  refuse 
of  towns, — that  is  to  say,  the  ‘  sanitary  measures’  reiprired  by  the 
Public  Health  Act,  may  be  almost  everywhere  self-supporting. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Ranger,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  ami  Mr.  Rammell, 
HUpiriutending  inspectors  under  the  Health  Act,  and  of  course 
the  best  judges  and  witnesses  possible  of  such  operations,  Mr. 
rortescue*  visited  some  of  the  lamous  irrigation  farms  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Ghisgow,  and  elsewhere,  and  found  from  four  to  ten  crops 
of  Itiihau  rye-grass  grown  in  the  year,  and  from  LHO  to 
of  annual  rent  given  per  Scotch  acre.  Twenty  years  ago  we 
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rciin'iiila r  Ik-mui;  told  on  tlio  s|)<^t,  that  X’U)  per  Scotch  acre  was 
j^iveii  hy  tin'  cowkeo|)ers  of  Edinburgh  for  tlie  irrigated  meadows 
Ih-tween  Salisbury  (’rags  and  the  city.  The  expenses  of  distri¬ 
buting  tin*  fluid  inanun'  are  found  to  be  slight  in  comj)arison  to 
tlie  profits  realized.  Ihit  this  of  course  depends  on  a  good  system 
l)eing  from  the  first  adopti‘d.  It  will  neyer  pay  to  cart  the  fluid 
on  to  tin'  land,  and  distribute  it  as  is  usually  done.  A  system  of 
open  cuts  ainl  irrigation  meado\ys  or  .slo]>es,  or  else  an  apparatus 
of  pipe.s,  by  which,  as  in  Scotland,  and  more  recently  by  the 
Rry.  Mr.  liuxtable  and  Mr.  Mechi,  and  other.s,  in  England,  the 
Huid  can  be  ((uickly,  eyenly,  and  cheaply  distributed  owr  the 
land,  will  aloin*  bt‘  found  practically  to  answer.  Young  ainl  fine 
gra.sses,  as  red  cloyer,  Italian  rye-grass,  and  lucerne,  with  green 
crops  interyening  eyery  three  or  four  years,  giye  the  largest 
returns  ;  but  tin*  common  meadow  grasses  also  })rodiice  enormous 
crops  under  pn»p(‘r  sewer  irrigation. 

This  is  .so  very  important  a  .s\d)ject  in  relation  to  the  public 
health,  that  we  cannot  do  bedter  than  (piote  the  following  in¬ 
formation  from  Mr.  Eortesciu*’s  letUu*: — 


‘'flu*  first  fino  we  vidted  was  that  of  Eraigcuitinney,  situated  about 
one  mile  ami  a  half  soutl\-t‘ast  oi*  Edinburgh,  of  which  ‘J<)0  Scotch 
acres  (one-fourth  more  than  the  Euglish  acn*)  rtreive  a  considerable 
proportion  of  such  sewerage,  as  under  an  imperfect  sy.'^tem  of  house- 
ilraimige,  is  at  presiait  diudved  from  half  the  city.  The  nu‘ado\vs  of 
which  it  cbii'lly  consists  hav(‘  been  ])ut  under  irrigation  at  various 
tinu‘s,  the  most  lei-eut  addition  being  nearly  50  acres,  laid  out  in  the 
eoursi*  of  last  vi'ar  and  tlu‘  year  previous,  which,  lying  above  the  level 
of  the  re>t,  are  irrigated  by  means  of  a  stt‘am-engine.  The  meadows 
first  laid  out  are  wateri‘d  by  contour  ehanmds  following  the  inequalities 
t»f  tlu*  grouml.  alter  the  fashion  eommoidy  adopti‘d  in  Devonshire;  but 
in  tlu‘  mon*  recent  parts  the  ground  is  disposed  in  “jianes  ’  of  halt  an 
acre,  serveil  by  tlu'ir  n'speetive  feeders, —  a  ]dan  which,  though  some¬ 
what  more  (*x[H*usivi*  at  the  outset,  is  found  ])referable  in  jiraetiee. 
'Fhe  wlmle  *Jl)U  aere>  taki*  about  I  t  days  to  irrigate;  tlu*  men  charged 
with  the  duty  of  shifting  the  water  from  one  pane  to  another  give  to 
each  plot  about  two  hours  irrigatitui  at  a  time;  and  the  engine  serves 
its  .»G  acres  in  IG  days,  working  dav  and  night,  and  emjdoviug  one 
man  at  tlu*  engine,  and  another  to  shift  the  water.  The  jiroduee  ol 
tlu*  meadows  is  s»»bl  by  aiu’tion  on  the  ground,  *‘roupi*d’’  us  it  is 
ternu'd,  to  the  cow-feeders  ol’  Edinburgh,  the  ])urehaser  cutting  uud 
carrying  oil  all  lu‘  can  tluring  the  course  of  the  letting,  which  extends 
from  about  the  middb*  ot  April  to  October,  when  the  meadows  are 
shut  up,  but  the  irrigation  is  continued  through  the  wiuttu’.  Ihe 
lettings  average  s.unewhat  over  the  acre ;  the  highest  la>l  your 

having  brought  i’dl,  and  the  lowest  A’l) ;  these  last  wi*re  of  very 
limited  extent,  on  laud  reemitly  denuded  in  laying  out  the  ground,  and 
eoiiMUpiently  much  below  it>  natural  level  of  prodiutiveness.  'Ihen' 
are  lour  cuttings  in  the  year,  and  the  collective  weight  ot  grass  cut  in 
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parts  was  statt'd  at  thi*  cxtraonlinarv  amount  of  80  tons  the  imperial 
a^Ti*.  'fl'e  only  cost  of  maintaining  these  meadows,  exeept  those  to 
whieh  the  water  is  ]mm])ed  hy  the  enj^ine,  eonsists  in  the  eni]>loyment 
of  two  hands  to  turn  on  and  olf  the  water,  and  in  the  exj)ense  of 
clearini;  out  tl\e  elnmnels,  whieh  was  eontraetinl  for  last  year  at 
and  the  vahu*  of  the  refuse  obtained  was  considered  fully  etjual  to 
that  sum,  heini^  ap}>lied  in  manurinLC  parts  of  the  land  for  a  crop  of 
turnips,  whieh,  with  only  this  ilressinu^  in  addition  to  irrii^ation  with 
the  sewa«^e-wat(‘r,  presented  tlie  most  luxuriant  a])pearanee.  The  crop, 
from  juvsent  indications,  was  estimated  at  irom  RO  to  40  tons  the  acre, 
and  was  exjuvted  tt)  realize  1 5s.  the  ton  sold  on  the  land.  From  cal¬ 
culations  made  on  the  s])ot,  we  estimated  the  ])roduee  of  the  meadows 
durini'  the  ei^ht  montlis  of  cutting,  at  the  keej)  of  10  cows  per  acre, 
exclusive  of  the  distilh'rv  refuse  thev  eonsinne  in  addition,  at  a  cost  of 
Is.  to  Is.  (>d.  ])er  head  ])er  week.  4'he  sea-meadows  j)resent  a  juirtieii- 
larly  striking  exam})leof  tlu‘  etVeets  of  the  irrigation  ;  these,  comprising 
iH'tween  20  and  RO  aen*s,  skirting  the  shore  htdween  J^eith  an<l  Mus- 
sclhur^di,  were  laid  down  in  lS2()  at  a  cost  of  ahont  X7(K);  the  land 


consisted  formerly  of  a  hare  sandy  tract,  yielding  almost  absolutely 
nothin;^;  it  is  now  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  extendini;  close 
down  to  hii^h-water  mark,  ami  lets  at  an  avi‘ra^e  of  ,C20  per  acre  at 
least.  From  the  above  statement,  it  will  he  seen  how  enormously 
prolitahle  has  been  the  application,  in  this  case,  of  town  refuse  in  the 
licpiid  form ;  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that,  ^reat  as  its 
advantages  have  been,  tluw  mi^ht  he  extended  four  or  live  fold  hy 
greater  dilution  of  the  Ihiid.  Four  or  live  times  the  extent  of  land 


might,  1  believe,  he  brought  intt)  ecpially  j)roductive  cultivation  under 
an  improved  system  of  drainage  in  the  city,  and  a  more  abundant  n.se 
ot  water.  Ilesides  these  Ch'aigtmtinmw  meadows,  there  are  others  on 
this  and  on  the  west  side  of  Kdinhurgh  which  w’e  did  not  visit,  simi¬ 
larly  laid  out,  and  1  believe  ri'alizing  still  larger  ])rotits,  from  their  closer 
proximity  to  the  town,  and  their  lying  w  ithin  the  toll-gates.’ — pp.  11,  d* 
‘  d  he  pumps  are  w  orked  hy  a  12-horse  pow  er  steam-engine,  w  hich 
IKTtorms  all  the  usual  work  on  the  farm,  threshing,  cutting  ehalf  and 
turnips,  crushing  oil-eake,  grinding,  Ac.,  and  about  0-horse  j)ower  is 
the  proportion  reipured  for  the  service  of  the  pum])S.  The  pipes  are  of 
iron ;  mains,  submains,  and  service  pipes,  live,  three,  and  two  inches  in 
diamet<*r  respectively,  laid  (Ughteen  inches  or  two  feet  helow'  the  sur¬ 
face.  At  certain  points  are  liydrants,  to  which  gutta-])ereha  hose  is 
attached,  in  lengths  of  twenty  yards,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  sharp 
nozzK*,  with  an  orilice  ranging  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch, 
a^'cording  to  the  pressure  laid  on,  from  which  the  liepud  makes  its  exit 
''ith  a  jet  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  yards.  All  the  labour  re(|uired  is 
that  ot  ;i  man  and  a  hoy  to  adjust  the  hose,  and  direct  the  distribution 
the  manuri‘,  and  eight  or  ten  acres  may  thus  he  watered  in  a  day. 
1  here  are  now  7()  acres  of  Italian  rye-grass  and  KIO  of  root-eroj>s  on 
the  larm.  The  cpiantity  they  would  deliver  hy  a  jet  from  a  pumj) 
''orked  hy  a  12-horse  steam-engine,  would  be  4*0,000  gallons,  or  178 
tons  p(‘r  <liem,  and  the  expense  per  ton  about  2d.;  but  a  double  set  of 
men  would  reduce  the  cost.  The  extreme  length  of  pipe  if*  three- 
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qtiiirtors  of  ii  niilo,  and  with  the  liose  the  total  extent  of  delivery  is 
alM)ut  yards,  or  400  acres.  To  deliver  the  same  quantity 

p*r  diem  by  water-<'arts  to  the  siune  extreme  distaiu  e  would  Ik‘  imj)rae- 
tieahle.  One  tiel<l  of  rye-^;u<s,  sowm  in  April,  luis  lx*en  cut  once,  led 
ofi’  twice  with  sheep,  and  was  ready  (August  20)  to  lx‘  fed  oil*  a^ain. 
In  another,  afte  r  yielding  four  eiittinj^s  within  the  year,  each  estimated 
at  i)  or  10  tons  jkt  aen*,  the  value  of  the  aftermath  for  tlu‘  kt*ep  of 
shtvp  was  statt‘d  at  25s.  an  aere.  01  the  turni})s,  one  lot  of  swiiles, 
dn*sst‘d  with  10  tons  of  solid  farm  manure,  and  about  2000  ^^allons  of 
the  liquid,  having  0  bushels  of  dissolved  bones  alon^with  it,  w'as  ready 
for  luKuni^  10  or  12  days  earlier  than  another  lot  divssed  with  double 
the  amount  of  solid  manure  without  the  liquid  a])plieation,  and  were 
fully  eepud  to  those  in  a  nei^ld>our’s  Held  which  had  received  dO  loads 
of  fanny anl  dun^,  to^etJier  with  8  ewt.  ^uano  and  1(>  bushels  bones 
|KT  acre;  the  yield  w'as  estimated  at  40  tons  the  Scotch  aere, and  tbeir 
preat  luxuriance  seemed  to  me  to  justity  the  expectation.  From  one 
Held  of  white  plolx^-turnips,  sown  later,  and  manured  solehj  with  li<iHidj 
from  40  to  50  tons  to  the  Scotch  acre  wiis  expected.’ — p.  0. 

Many  practical  fanners  have  published  reports  of  their  success 
by  nnmns  of  irrigation  since  Mr.  Fortescue's  jianiphlet  appeared, 
and  lately  Mr.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall,  who  has  introductxl  a  very 
thorough  system  of  this  kind  on  his  farm,  speaks  of  the  results 
thus: — 


‘  Hy  irrigation,  I  am  enabled  to  double,  if  not  tri])le,  my  green  and 
root  crops,  and  thus  render  them  prolitable,  instead  of  uiqu'olitable. 
It  is  (piite  clear  that  if  I  can  <louble  my  stock,  1  also  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  my  manure,  and  thiiscHect  im)K)rtantly  the  cereal  cro]»s.  If  I 
double  my  green  and  root  crops,  I  diminish  their  cost  one  half.’  (Pro- 
vitle<l,  Mr.  Mechi,  yon  do  both  at  the  same  expense  of  cultivation), 
‘'rids  is  actually  the  fact,  and  therein  is  my  })resent  and  most  agreeable 
|H>sition.  Kvery  practical  farmer  knows  that  the  losing  ])art  of  his 
farm  is  the  riH)t  cro])s  (1  mean  in  the  Alidland,  Southern,  and  Fasteni 
counties,  where  we  have  hot  summers,  and  little  rain).  'I'liat  root 
crop  costs  him  more  than  the  animals  repay,  and  leaves  a  heavy  charge 
on  the  ensuing  grain  cro])s.  Irrigation  changes  all  this,  and  })enuits 
each  cn>p  to  l>e  ri‘s])onsible  for  its  own  annual  charge,  thus  rendering 
them  ;ill  remunerative.  1  am  forcibly  and  frecpiently  reminded  ol  the 
truth  ot  this  statement  by  a  five-acre  pasture,  op])osite  my  residence. 
\  ainlv  dul  I  try,  by  solid  manures,  to  rimder  this  vile  jihtstic  clay  into 
a  u.seful  pa.sturt*.  It  was  like  bird-lime  in  winter,  and  cast-iron  in 
summer, — |HH)r,  indigenous,  and  drab-coloured  gnusses,  choked  and 
eratlicati*!!  the  finer  kinds  I  ha<l  sown, — and  the  animals  wandered 
alnmt  hollow  and*  dis.satisHed.  In  the  space  of  eighteen  months 
irrigation  luus  changed  all  this;  new,  fine,  ;uul  fattening  grassi's  have 
clotluHl  the  Hehl  with  }xTjH‘tual  verdure;  it  keejis  three  times  as  mail}’ 
miimals,  and  the  eh»se  and  shaven  pa.<ture  indicates  their  atlcction  for 
it.  Huttcr,  milk,  and  cnam,  alike  testifv  hv  their  richness  to  the 
fertility  ot  irrigation,  whilst  the  animals  iu*e  imjiroved  in  their  condition. 
1  rolcssor  \\  ay,  in  his  recent  valuiiblc  analvsis  of  grasses,  in  the  ‘Koval 
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A^icultural  Society’s  Joiirn;il,’  h;is  revealed  the  astounding  truth,  that 
irri‘'^t<*il  gra^^ses  contain  twenty-Hve  j)cr  cent,  more  meat-making 
maUcr  than  those  not  iiTigated.’  (Third  Paper  in  ‘  British  Agriculture* 
— a  j)amphlet.) 

Those  are  most  important  facts  both  in  an  agricultural  and  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  are  very  much  at  variance  with  the 
ideas  of  old  agriculturists.  Solid  manures  are,  by  a  very  large 
majority  of  agriculturists,  considered  the  most  profitable  for  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  land ;  and  the  grasses  raised  by  sewer  irrigation, 
growing  more  rankly  ami  rapidly,  are  usually  considered  Jis  defi¬ 
cient  in  nutritive  })ower.  Practice  and  science  we  see  both  declare 
the  contrary,  and  we  find  another  instance  of  the  adaptation  of 
the  best  means  to  the  best  ends  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
mode  by  which  the  refuse  of  life  can  be  best  and  most  expe¬ 
ditiously  removed  from  our  dwellings  is  that  by  whicli  it  is  most 
easily,  effectually,  and  profitably  ap])lied  to  our  fields.  Farmers 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  have  a  little  foresight,  with 
a  little  hydraulic  skill,  have  just  now,  therefore,  a  fortune  lying  at 
their  fe<3t.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that  within  a  few  years 
at  farthest,  the  public  will  have  become  aeipiainted  with  its  own 
interest,  so  far  as  to  reqiiire  the  ajiplication  of  sanitary  measures 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  empire,  and  one  inevitable  result  of  that 
will  be  the  irrigation  of  meadows  and  high  or  garden  farming,  in 
order  profitably  and  healthfully  to  use  up  the  waste.  For,  the 
refuse  w  Inch  is  growing  fever  jind  small-pox  in  our  towns  at  pre¬ 
sent,  wall  then  be  growing  green  crops,  and  causing  the  meadows 
to  he  ‘for  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky.*  Speculators  have 
already  commenced,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  this 
new'  branch  of  speculation  become  common  within  a  year  or  two, 
and  agents  buying  up  the  grass-lands  near  towns  and  contracting 
with  the  young  local  boards  of  health  to  rent  the  refuse  of  the 
towns  tor  long  leases. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  agricultural 
mind  bust  autumn,  questioned  (if  w'e  remember  aright,  denied) 
the  profitiibleness  of  this  kind  of  irrigation;  but  he  will  probably 
bye  to  discover  the  erroneousness  of  these  views, — nay,  if  he  will 
visit  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  or  any  other  place  in  which  good 
works  are  in  full  operation,  may  discover  it  immediately.  His 
town  of  W  hitehaven  liangs  over  a  vjdley  w'ell  fitted  for  irrigation, 
and,  as  it  contains  some  of  the  most  filthy  and  unwholesome 
dwelling-places  in  the  kingdom,  w  ill  afford  ample  means  of  testing 
the  value  of  the  system. 

Meantime,  in  tow'ns  where  gi'eat  opposition  to  sanitary  measures 
exists,  it  might  help  to  advance  the  interests  of  health,  were  the 
intelligent  and  benevolent  to  combine,  offer  to  lease  the  neces.sary 
lands,  make  the  required  w  orks  for  irrigation,  and  apply  the  funds 
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to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  ami  sick.  A  considerable  revenue 
would,  under  favourahle  leases,  be  the  result,  and  there  would  be 
a  sort  of  poetical  justice  (thouo^h  the  phnu>e  was  perhaps  never 
put  to  such  a  use  before)  in  making  the  old  causes  of  i)estileuee 
contrihute  to  the  new  ])lans  of  health. 

\Vht‘n  the  monasteries  were  su]>pressed,  the  mendicants  whom 
the  monkish  system  had  generated  and  fed,  were  thrown  adrift 
without  ])rovision,  and  suthered  ^eat  misery  until  the  famous 
43rd  of  Elizaheth  inaui^rated  the  old  poor-law'.  When  the 
comnu)ns  and  wastes  were  enclosed,  a  fine  opportunity  of  ])ro- 
vidin^  a  national  fund  for  the  destitute  was  thrown  away,  and 
now  in  the  ])rofits  of  the  water  supply,  and  drainage  of  large 
tow  ns — looked  forward  to  by  many  as  likely  to  lead  to  over¬ 
whelming  expense — there  might  be  found  j)roHts  which,  properly 
applied  (to  health  houses  especially,  for  receiving  infectious  dis¬ 
eases,  and  so  best  kt‘e]>ing  down  poor-rates),  would  very  greatly 
relieve  the  j>ri‘ssur(‘  of  sickness  and  w  ant  uju)!!  urban  communities. 

The  n‘sults  of  Mr.  Eortt  scue’s  examination  show  that  sewer 
water  is  the  true  Eactolus  of  modern  times,  and  that  its  judicious 
ap])lication  to  the  soil  is  uniforndy  attended  by  enriching  results. 
All  kinds  of  gri'cn  crops,  he  siiys,  and  new'  grasses,  especially  the 
Italian  rvt‘  grass,  bt‘m‘titted  so  largely  by  the  irrigation,  that  four 
times  the  number  of  cattle  can  bt‘  kej)t  on  the  same  ground,  the 
land  being  also  increased  in  fertility.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Willesden, 
estimates  his  croj)  of  Italian  rye  grass  at  from  80  to  100  tons  per 
imj>t‘rial  acre  pt‘r  annum,  and  gets  eight  or  ten  cuttings  according 
to  the  season.  In  Lombardy  we  have  similar  results. 

In  Scotland  there  is  one  person  to  stiven  acres  of  groinul ;  in 
Ireland  one  to  two  acrt‘s  and  a  half,and  in  England  and  Wales  one 
to  tw'o  acres  : — not  yet  a  crowded  population.  Cioldsmith  says — 

‘  A  time  then'  was  ere  England's  griefs  began 
AVhon  evi‘ry  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man.* 

Wore  i^rojxr  usi'  made  of  the  waste  of  our  tow'iis,  and  garden 
farming,  and  cidtivation  of  the  bogs  and  low-lying  moorland 
carried  out,  we  might  ]»robably  maintain  eight  men  for  one  we  do 
now,  and  the  regrethd  fancy  with  which  ‘The  Deserted  \  illage 
ojH'ns  would  lH‘come  a  realized  fact.  That  will  be  the  day  of 
healthy  towns  and  sanitary  farming,  which,  w  ould  the  ratepayers, 
or  even  the  w'orking  men  among  them  only  combine  and  demand 
health  retorm,  might  be  seen  by  the  present  generation.  hen 
it  is  considered/  conchuh'S  Mr.  Fortescuo,  after  stating  the  result 
ol  his  examination  into  the  efl'ect  of  the  cultivation  by  sewer  and 
liquid  manures  in  England  and  Scotland,  ‘  that  such  results  may 
in  the  vicinity  i>t  towns  and  villages  be  most  eftectually  brought 
about  by  the  instant  removal  of  all  those  matters  which,  when 
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allowed  to  remain  in  them,  are  among  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  social  degradation,  disease,  and  death,  one  cannot  hut  earnestly 
desire  the  furtherance  of  such  measures  iis  will  ensure  this  double 
rcsidt  of  purifying  the  town  and  enriching  the  country.' 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Tiifnell’s  lleport  for  1852  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  will  be  found  of  prac¬ 
tical  value ;  and  at  the  present  time,  when  industrial  schools, 
‘reformatory'  and  parochial,  are  occupying,  very  justly,  so  much 
attention,  the  evidence  is  peculiarly  well  worth  noting.  In  many 
large  establishments,  situated  in  the  country,  in  isolated  portions 
of  towns,  or  even  in  the  heart  of  some  of  our  urban  populations, 
it  may  be  ])racticable  to  apply  some  of  the  methods  here  detailed 
by  Air.  Tufnell ;  and  while,  of  course,  they  would  never  be 
attempted,  except  in  places  in  which  a  satisfactory  drainage 
works  existed,  they  might  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of 
adaptation  to  any  good  system  of  sewers,  which  might  eventually 
be  adopted, — 


‘The  land  attached  to  the  North  Surrey  School,  and  cultivated  by 
the  hoys,  has  been  extremely  productive.  Four  acres  of  wheat  yielded 
the  large  return  of  six  (piarters  two  bushels  ])er  juto.  Nine  acres  of 
swedes  and  iiiangold  produced  270  tons  of  roots  ;  but  ])erhaps  the  most 
prolitable  crop  was  gathered  from  four  acres  of  Italian  rye-grass,  w'hich 
atforded  six  heavy  cuttings  in  the  course  of  the  year,  thus  feeding 
fifteen  cows  and  horses  from  May  to  November.  Tliis  largtj  jiroduco 
was  entirely  ow  ing  to  freipient  irrigation  from  li«piid  manure,  w  hich  is 
distributed  by  means  of  a  foree-pumj)  and  bose  from  various  tanks 
about  the  grounds.  Vegidables  were  suj)plied  to  the  house  of  the 
value  of  Ids.  lOd.,  though  the  ])otatoc‘s  entirely  failed.  (Jreat 
loss  wjus  sustained  in  the  dairy  stock,  owing  to  the  jirevalenee  of 
|»leuro-pneumonia  among  the  cows ;  nevertheless,  milk  to  the  value  of 
ct*dl2  2s.  2jd.,  and  hutter  to  the  amount  of  €12  I2s.  lOd.,  were  suj)- 
j'lied  to  th(‘ establishment ;  123  pigs  were  kej)t  on  the  w  aste  of  the 
house  at  no  ex])ense,  and  were  sold  as  jxirkers  at  a  price  double  what 
they  cost.  The  ditlieulties  that  arose  from  the  large  <piantitv  of  li<piid 
manure  flowing  from  the  house,  and  the  eompleti^  success  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  adopted  for  getting  rid  of  it,  are  w  orthy  of  especial  note ; 
and  1  will  detail  them  more  ])articularly,  as  they  show  how'  similar 
evils  may  be  corrected  in  all  large  establishments,  and  thus  w'hat  is 
often  a  caus(‘  of  pestilence  may  be  turned  into  a  source  of  profit.  'Fhc 
flow  of  litpiid  manure  from  a  j)opulation  of  70()  persons,  w  here  all  tho 
oi»erations  of  washing,  &e.  W'ere  continually  going  on,  was  of  course 
considerable.  (Ireat  part  of  this  w'as  use<l  in  irrigating  the  land,  and 
to  this  the  large  crops  were  undoubtedly  attributable.  Jhit  the  (pian- 
tity  was  so  great  that  there  was  still  a  large  surj)lus,  wdiieh,  running 
down  along  the  railroad,  caused  a  nuisance  that  w'us  much  complained 
of,  and  an  imlictment  was  threatened  against  the  board  of  management. 
In  this  difficulty,  a  tank  was  huilt  of  i)-in.  brickwork,  20  ft.  long,  0  It. 
"  nle,  and  t  It.  deep,  with  an  inlet  from  the  sewer  near  the  top,  and  an 
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outlet  at  the  other,  and  on  a  level  with  the  bottom.  At  3  in.  from 
the  bottom  in  }»laii*tl  a  moveable  floor  of  3-in.  jdaiiks,  with  a  niuul>er 
of  holes  lK)re<l  tlirou<;h  them.  On  this  floor  is  placed  al>out  half  a  ton 
of  I  K-at -charcoal,  iuid  3]  tons  of  burnt  clay -ashes,  in  several  alternate 
layers.  The  seweraj^e  enters  the  tank  at  the  top  of  those  layers,  soaks 
th*rou«;h  tliem,  and  ])asses  out  at  the  bottom  in  a  stream  of  pure  and 
ino<lorous  water.  At  the  end  of  about  three  weeks  the  tank  ceases  to 
art,  when  the  clay,  ashes,  and  charcoal  are  removed,  and  a  fresh  sujiply 
put  iTi.  3'he  matter  removtHl  is  ]>erft‘ctly  inodorous,  has  increased  from 
four  tons  to  ei^ht  tons,  and  is  now  a  valuable  manure,  which  fetches  a 
considerable  price.  The  nuisance  before  comjdaiiied  of  has  now*  entirely 
ceased.’ 

‘Sewers,*  says  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  recent  admirable  Report  to 
the  City  Commissioners, — a  Re}X)rt  which  has  gone  forth  with 
the  }M)wer  of  a  proclamation  to  every  part  of  the  emjun^;  and 
which  is  ptThops  the  most  condensed  pliilosopliic  siiniUiry  docu¬ 
ment  hitlu'rto  isvsued  ;  ‘  Sewers,  which  iimler  better  circumstances, 
should  he  hi'iiefactions  and  ap])liances  for  health  in  their  several 
districts,  are  rendered  inevitable  sources  of  evil.*  He  is  speaking 
of  drainage  into  tidal  rivers — of  the  Thames  in  especial — hut  his 
graphic  words  ])iiint  the  precise  conditions  which  caused  such 
unutterable  woe  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  September  last. 
‘  From  the  polluted  bosom  of  the  rivers  steam  up  incessantly, 
though  unseen,  the  vapours  of  retributive  poison;  densest  and 
most  destructive  no  doubt,  along  the  sodden  banks  and  stinking 
sewers  t>f  low  est  level,  but  spreading  over  miles  of  land,  some- 
timers  rolled  high  by  wind,  sometimes  blended  low  with  mist,  and 
thn*atening  even  to  their  margin  that  curls  over  distant  fields,*  »kc. 
And  referring  to  some  points,  on  which  w^e  have  touched  in  this 
article,  he  says — ‘A  cliild*s  intellect  can  appreciate  the  wild 
absurdity  of  seeking  at  Peru  wdiat  here  runs  to  waste  beneath 
our  pavements* — (w’ould  it  w’ere  ahvays  beneath!) — ‘  of  ripening 
only  epidemic  diseases  w  ith  wdiat  might  augment  the  food  of  the 
people— of  waiting,  like  our  ancestors,  to  expiate  the  neglected 
divinity  ot  water  in  some  bitter  purgation  by  fire.  But  it  needs 
ilie  grasp  of  political  mastership,  not  uninformed  by  science,  to 
convert  to  practical  application  these  obvious  elements  of  know- 
le<lgt‘;  to  recognise  a  gi'eat  national  object  irrelevant  to  the 
interests  of  party;  to  lift  a  universal  requirement  from  the  sphere 
of  professional  jealousies;  and  to  found  in  immutahle  principles 
the  snnitar}’  legislation  ot  a  people.*  Every  w’ord  like  a  slcdge- 
hamnier,  falling  each  time  on  the  right  spot ! 

W  e  said  that  the  necessary  w  orks  w  ould  he  self-sup])ortiiig. 
It  hi^  now*  bt'cn  proved  by  numerous  examples  (w’e  refer  any 
inquirer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Boards  of  Health  of  Barnard 
Cnstie,  Pennth,  lottenham,  and  other  places  named  in  the 
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papers  of  the  General  Board  of  Health),  that  a  complete  system 
of  tubular  tlraiiiage,  with  ample  water  suj)ply  at  high  preasure,  sup¬ 
plying  all  domestic  wants,  sweeping  away  all  refuse,  and  obviating 
aUd  anger  from  fire,  can  he  laid  down  at.  an  average  expense  of 
twopence  per  week  for  a  working  mauV  cottage  or  tenement,  and 
for  other  houses  in  proportion.  Tliis  is  a  less  sum  than,  in  the 
majority  of  towns,  is  given  for  w'ater  and  the  present  execrable 
Bvsteju  of  drainage  alone;  the  additional  health,  comfort,  length 
of  life,  and  security  from  lire,  are  all  received  for  nothing  in  addi¬ 
tion-  In  very  many  towns  the  expense  of  the  combined  works 
for  drainage  and  w  ater  have  been  much  less  than  the  sum  stated. 
At  Totteidiam,  Mr.  Lewis,  speaking  of  these  combined  public 
w  orks,  says :  ‘  They  are  etlectod  in  the  smallest  class  of  houses  at  a 
cost  to  the  tenant  of  only  2s.  (id.  a-ye^r,  a  sum  wdiich  many  of 
them  formerly  paid  for  a  scanty  supply  of  impure  river-water 
brought  in  buckets,  at  very  uncertain  ])eriods,  or  for  |)ermission 
to  use  a  neighbours  pimi}).^  As  to  the  w^orking  of  the  pipe 
di'ains  he  siiys:  ‘  1  heard  no  complaint  of  stop{)ages,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  from  the  better  class  of  houses.  Tkese  were 
always  caused  by  qiutntitles  of  r/rease  that  had  escaped  from 
die  sinks  through  the  UHist>e  and  carelessness  of  the  cooks.  In 
some  few  causes  this  grease  had  accumidated  in  the  smaller  pipes, 
and  had  caused  stoppages  till  it  was  removed.'  Thus  we  have 
the  fat  of  the  rich  leading  to  the  fevers  of  the  poor;  we  have  the 
cook  of  a  sanitary  landlord  bringing  disgrace  on  the  pipe 
drainage,  on  the  success  of  w  hich  the  success  of  the  Health  Act 
i.s  chietly  based;  and  we  have  an  avaricious  and  unsanitary  land¬ 
lord  next  door  taking  advantage  of  the  failure  to  oppose  the 
whole  scheme.  Would  it  not  be  w^ell  to  reejuest — through  the 
chief  of  Scotland-yard — a  policeman  to  call  on  every  cook,  and 
give  her  to  understand,  that  if  the  drains  of  her  nuister  s  house 
are  stopped  up  by  lier  grease,  the  mischief  must  l)e  remedied  out 
of  her  jK'npiisites?  Perhaps  thenceforth,  in  order  to  ‘save  her 
biicon,'  she  will  bt^  careful  of  her  grease.  As  mischief  may  arise 
in  every  great  town  from  this  caust',  it  would  be  worth  while 
issuing  a  circular  to  cooks,  or  (since  ‘  Punch'  states  that  the  police 
force  has  iui  extensive  acquaintance  among  the  class)  perhaps 
the  majesty  of  the  law*  may  be  best  represented  by  the  personal 
summons  of  an  officer.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of  the 
kind  mentioned,  tlie  new  drainage  in  Tottenham  is  acting  well; 
everywhere  the  poorer  inhabitants,  especially  the  women,  ex¬ 
pressed  thankfulness  for  the  change  to  water-closets  from  the  old 
chamber  ot  horrors;  stating  that  more  cleanly  habits  throughout 
every  member  of  the  household  were  thus  caused;  and  that  the 
sewer  atmosphere,  formerly  familiar  in  their  houses,  and  con- 
tuiually  causing  fever  and  diseases  of  a  low  type,  was  now  gone. 
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licnco  ^Ir.  Hill,  whose  lar^re  house,  c*ontainin"  about  one  hundred 
inmates,  hius  l>oen  drained  in  connexion  \yith  the  works,  states, 

*  Thene  uwki^  appeavio  drive  disease  before  theoif  declares  his 
firm  belief  that  since  the  Public  Health  Act  was  applied  to  Tot¬ 
tenham  disease  has  greatly  diminished,  and  that  ‘  whenever  he 
has  traceil  out  any  complaints  of  sickness  or  fever  of  late,  he  has 
invariably  found  them  located  in  those  parts  of  the  town  not  yet 
reached  by  the  sanitary  works.’  What  is  the  cost  of  all  these 
invaluable  ]>rivileges?  ‘A  special  district  rate  of  kUl.  in  the 
pound,  or  an  average  cost  of  1  Jd.  per  house  per  week!’  Totten¬ 
ham  also  is  about  to  build  a  tank,  and  use  up  the  refuse  for  the 
])ur poses  ot  agriculture. 

In  Stratford-on-Avon  also,  where  there  has  been  such  a  foolish 
and  wicked  outcry  against  the  General  Board  of  Health,  the 
otlicer  of  that  Board  (Mr.  Austin)  has  just  saved  the  inhabitants 
Xh‘1000  in  the  estimates  for  their  works;  ami  there,  ‘a  cottage 
tenement  rated  at  d.’ t  ]>er  annum,  will  have  to  ])ay  less  than  a 
penny  per  week  for  the  complete  public  works  of  drainage, 
self-cleansing,  free  from  deposit  and  foul  gases;  and  of  water 
supply,  good  in  (piality,  and  unlimited  in  (piantity.’  Whereas 
had  tlie  old  big  brick  drain  system,  or  the  old  long  cess])ool- 
drain  system,  for  which  the  bafHed  parliamentary  engineers 
have  lu‘en  fighting,  been  established,  by  means  of  one  of  the 
old  Improvement  acts,  for  which  the  bathed  lawyers  have  been 
struggling,  instead  of  the  cheap  pipe  drainage  by  the  cheap  Public 
Health  Act,  Stratford-on-Avon  would  have  had  a  larger  sum  to 
pay  for  her  bad,  foul,  big  brick  drains  alone  than  she  has  now  to 
]>ay  for  good  drainage,  ami  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water! 
Peo])le  are  beginning  to  see  everywhere  that  the  othcers  and 
engineers  of  the  Health  Act  (as  in  Mr.  Austin’s  case  at  Stratford) 
art^  a  cause  of  economy  instead  of  expense;  and  that,  whether 
they  are  tluansidves  employed  professionally  to  lay  out  the  works, 
or  only  engaged  in  their  capacity  of  inspectors  of  the  General 
Board  to  suptwinteml  them,  so  as  to  certify  to  the  Board  of 
Works  that  they  are  ilone  on  sound  principles,  and  will  work 
well,  and  that  therefore  the  money  to  be  borrowed  by  the 
town  from  the  Board  may  very  safely  be  lent  on  the  mortgage 
ot  the  rates;  in  whichever  ca]Kicity  the  engineers  of  the  Gcnei^ 
Board  have  come  in  contact  with  communities,  we  hear  but 
one  verdict, — that  ‘they  have  done  their  work  well  and  kindly; 
they  have  sometimes  saved  our  moneys;  they  have  always 
frankly  given  their  best  mlvice,  and  they  have  never  imper¬ 
tinently  intt*rtered  with  our  load  authority;’  as,  indeed,  any 
one  roHecting  i>n  the  matter,  and  not  led  aw’ay  by  designing 
men,  will  see  must  be  the  true  policy  of  the  ‘B<Kird  and 
its  siTvants,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  no  one  could  be  more 
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interosto*i — scarcely  so  much  as  they  are,  to  have  all  the  works 
(lone  cheaply,  satistaotorily,  and  pleasantly.  But  the  parlianien- 
tarv  barristers  and  engineers,  and  other  opponents  of  the  Act, 
knew  W(‘ll  how  to  appeal  to  the  avarice  of  some,  the  self-love 
(»f  others,  the  pride  of  mono])olist  corporations,  the  ignorant  fear 
of  expense  among  the  j)oor,  the  d.'ustardly  fear  of  interference  with 
‘the  rights  of  ])roperty’  among  the  rich,  and  working  these  all 
well  u]\  tiiey  had  a  few  months  ago  gathered  an  opposition, 
which  threatened  deep  and  lasting  injury  to  >the  cause  of  the 
|K‘o[)le’s  health.  Now  the  danger  is  past,  every  month  will  tell 
a  new  tale  of  health,  comfort,  and  ha|)piness,  resulting  from  the 
works  of  the  sanitary  reformers;  the  evidence  will  speedily  accumu¬ 
late,  so  that  no  stolidity  of  ignorance,  no  sorilidness  of  avarice, 
no  armour  of  pride  will  l>e  able  to  resist  it;  the  battled  })ar- 
lianientary  barristers  will  be  compelled  to  turn  to  si^me  more 
prohiable— wc  hope  more  honest — object;  the  parliamentary 
engineers  will  have,  sulkily  enough  no  doubt,  to  come  out  of  their 
big  foul  cesspool  drains,  and  take  cpiietly  to  laying  down  the  pipes 
ami  sy])hons;  tlie  health  army  will  go  on  steadily,  marching 
forward  throughout  Great  Britain  during  the  next  few  years; 
ami  then,  witli  the  fevers  of  our  people  banished,  their  intempe¬ 
rance  and  ignorance  lessoned,  their  energy  increased — more  apt 
for  every  good  work,  less  tempted  to  every  evil  one  than  now — 
we  shall  iiave  inaugurated  the  new  era,  in  which,  with  God’s 
blessing,  every  good  work  and  worthy  thought  will  have  infi¬ 
nitely  more  power  over  society  than  it  has  ever  since  civilization 
began. 


Aut.  VI. —  There  and  Back  Again  in  Search  of  Beautg.  By  James 
Augustus  St.  .John.  In  Two  Volumes.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Thk  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  work  is  the  spirit  of  glad¬ 
ness  which  pervades  every  page,  softening  into  tenderness  when 
dealing  with  the  sorrowful  places  of  the  human  heart,  and  deve¬ 
loping  itself  in  a  subdiu^d  but  golden  light  when  thrilling  asso¬ 
ciations  shut  out  the  fwW  glare  of  joy.  Mr.  St.  John  looks  round 
on  the  Eastern  world,  and  takes  down  the  picture,  not  only  in 
bright  colours  as  an  artist,  but  in  the  character  of  an  engraver 
he  impres.ses  the  whole  scene  on  one’s  heart.  There  is  never  a 
sketch  of  Nature  without  some  spiritual  touch  which  takes  it  out 
of  the  categ<my  of  mere  })ainting,  and  carries  it  far  down  into  our 
feelings.  It  is  this  peculiarity  which  gives  ‘There  and  Back 
-Again,  such  a  hold  on  the  reader.  There  exists  a  harmony  of 
— VOL.  VII.  Y 
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nrnincfoiiioTit  in  the  work  fls  a  composition  j  hut  though,  to  use 
the  authors  own  words,  ‘  There  is  a  music  in  the  English  Ian- 
<uiage  swtH'ter  and  more  mellitluous  than  the  music  ot‘  mere 
souml,’  it  is  something  yet  more  than  this  which  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  his  companions,  and  sends  forth  our  spirits  from  tlie 
mists  of  an  English  January  to  listen  to  the  murmurs  of  his 
own  loved  Nile,  whilst  imagination,  fairly  put  into  a  state  of  clair¬ 
voyance  by  his  magic,  transmutes  the  autumnal  breeze  into  the 
balmv  and  delicious  breathings  of  the  south. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  8t.  John  in  search  of  beauty,  but  he  finds  it 
loo  where  others  would  never  dream  of  seeking  it.  After  a  ilan- 
geroiis  and  stormy  night  at  sea,  the  rising  sun,  dispersing  some 
of  the  heavy  clouds,  contrives  to  throw  a  fitful  light  on  the  still 
heaving  and  troubled  waters.  And  how  does  our  author  view 
it  ^  Not  as  many  would,  with  a  discontented  look,  turning 
sulh'idy  from  the  trembling  day-spring;  but  finding  beauty  and 
jov  even  in  a  seem?  like  this,  he  fiu'gets  the  frightful  storm, 
during  which  he  had  Ik  cu  encouraged  by  the  whisper  of  a  still 
small  voice,  which  Sidd,  ‘  He  bn  night  them  up  safe  from  many 
waters,’  and  thus  expresses  himself.  ‘  Nothing  as  yet  was  in  sight 
but  sea  and  land.  The  clouds  in  w'ild  and  fantastic  ma.'<s(‘s  still 
arched  the  firmament  from  east  to  west,  but  here  and  there 
were  large  n  uts,  and  through  these.  Hoods  of  sunshine  descended 
on  the  disturbed  waters.  Jt  w*as  one  of  the  most  glorious  scenes 
that  could  ])ossibly  ])e  beheld  at  sea.  Here  and  there  the  cloud 
vault  was  of  a  lurid  black,  dee‘pening  as  it  descended  towards  the 
cilgt*  of  the  Innizon,  and  beneath  it  the  sea  retlected  the  full 
(h‘pth  of  its  gloom.’  Is  not  such  darkness  as  this  devoid  of  all 
that  is  dismal  ^  And  then  he  continues, — ‘Contrasted  with  this 
sombn‘  background  were  large  iields  of  laughing  light  vapours 
of  Het‘cy  whitem‘s.s,  and  encircling  ex])anses  of  bright  blue  sky. 
Tin*  sun  when  dismitangled  as  it  were  from  the  vapour  looked 
like  the  god  of  this  new  wcudd,  refulgent  in  golden  majesty,  and 
infusing  life  into  everv  thing  beneath.’ 

‘T1  lere  and  Kook  Again’  is  certainly  a  book  of  travels,  but  it  is 
not  made  ot  the  commonplace  materials  generally  used  for  such 
volumes.  Mr.  St.  John  does  not  measure  length  and  breadth 
and  thickness,  or  expatiate  on  degrees  of  temperature,  or  on  the 
varring  nature  of  the  soil ;  he  makes  no  deep  entrance  into 
geology,  nor  does  he  scientifically  (bvell  on  the  volcanic  formation 
of  the  vast  mountain  land  through  wdiich  he  passed,  hut  air, 
eaiih,  sen,  and  sky,  he  contrives  to  incorporate  with  our  afijKJ- 
tions.  and  we  part  regretfully  from  his  description  of  mountains 
though  we  leave  tliem  in  the  embrace  of  the  loving  blue  sky. 
M  e  h*el  more  than  half  inclined,  under  the  inHiience  ot  the  every¬ 
day  world  around  us,  to  blush  at  the  enthusiasm  which  has  pone- 
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tratod  oiir  earth-bound  hearts,  as,  in  imagination,  we  stand  by  his 
side  in  the  little  vessel,  where  he  looks  for  the  first  time  on  Mount 
Etna,  a  mighty  glittering  cone  of  snow,  towering  above  a  sea  of 
mist  which  completely  conceals  its  base. 


‘It  ai»|>oared  to  me  ex.aetly  like  Mont  Blanc  as  seen  early  in  the 
morning  from  the  slopes  of  the  Cote  d’Or.  No  langiuige  will  sullice  to 
paint  tlie  majesty  of  Nature,  especially  when  to  her  inherent  grandeur 
there  iu*e  added  the  associations  of  poetry  and  history.  The  inllueneo 
of  the  deeds  which  have  been  })erformed  at  the  foot  of  Etna  has  arisen, 
as  it  were,  from  earth,  and  invested  it  with  a  new  glory.  I  could  not, 
therefore,  as  I  gazinl  upon  it,  disentangle  the  diflerent  classes  of  my 
feelings  and  say  which  took  their  rise  Irom  the  sources  of  nature',  and 
wliieh  from  the  works  of  man.  Intm-mingh'd  they  were*  full  of  delight, 
for  we  lend  consciousness  to  mountains,  and  imagine  they  look  down 
upon  us,  as  we  look  up  to  them,  with  a  gt'utle  and  Irieudly  recognition. 
Would  I  could  transplant  the  thoughts  of  tliat  moment  into  the 
reader's  mind.  ^len  who  have  seen  half  the  world  will  ])rohahly  smile 
at  my  enthusiasm,  at  the  first  view  of  Etna.  Lc*t  them  smile  on  ;  1 
have  not  seen  much,  and  thank  (lod,  not  enough  to  <|uench  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  works  within  me. 

‘To  me  there  was  a  sort  of  religion  in  the  admiration  1  ex[)erienced. 
Tlie  Athenian  peoiile  had  fought  and  hied  on  the  land  stretching 
southward  from  its  base.  I  felt  a  strong  thrill  of  pleasure  at  ap^iroacli- 
ing  tlie  tlieatre  of  their  exploits  and  glory,  which  I  would  not  liave 
exehanged  for  all  the  self-comidaceucy  of  the  greatest  Epicurean 
philosopher  in  tlie  world.’ — Vol.  i.  p. 


Another  part  of  Air.  St.  John’s  self-revelation,  and  which 
escapes  from  him  through  the  medium  of  authorship,  is  his 
tender  and  delicate  love  of  childhood.  We  do  not  become  ])os- 
scssed  of  this  knowledge  so  much  through  his  traiLsient  allusions 
to  his  own  home  treasures,  as  from  his  dciiliugs  with  infancy 
wherever  he  tinds  it. 

From  ‘red,  purple,  gold,  and  azure,  mingling  and  intennin- 
gling,  surging  upwards  and  sjireading  on  all  sides,  from  vapours 
which  were  not  clouds,  but  semi-luminous  bands  or  curtains,  or 
banners  lluttering  around  the  chariot  of  the  sun  from  ‘  w  oods, 
assuming  every  variety  of  indescribable  hues,  purple,  emerald, 
Siiftron,  coruscating,  trembling,  dying  into  each  other,’  he  is  letl 
unresistingly  aw  ay  by  the  ‘  fairy  hand  of  a  little  girl influenced 
uo  doubt  by  the  thrill  of  home,  communicated  through  that  deli¬ 
cate  touch.  ‘  She  ate,’  he  says,  ‘  and  laughed,  and  chatted,  and 
rolled  about,  as  if  the  world  had  been  made  exclusively  for  lier, 
and  it  Ls  one  of  the  pleiusant  points  in  my  destiny  that  I  am 
idways  happy  in  the  comp>any  of  an  agreeable  child’ 

‘  There  is  a  wonderful  power  in  childhood,’  he  says,  ‘  and  to  be  like 
jt,  even  in  a  terrestrial  sense,  is  to  he  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
has  the  most  perfect  faith  in  all  things ;  it  lies  down  in  the  arnrs  ui 
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man  or  woman,  fricMid  or  stranj^or,  and  tears  nothing.  It  feels,  tluit 
there  is  a  divinity  wliieh  hedi^es  it  about,  and  enveloi)s  it  in  a  roseate 
cloud  of  safety,  that  disarms  maliet*,  and  eruelty  itself,  and  n^iulers 
them  incapable  of  hurtim,^  it.  All  the  grandeur  of  humanity  seems  to 
l>e  fimeent rated  and  hound  uj)  in  childhood — above  all,  when  it  sh'eps, 
when  it  dreams,  when  unutterable  joy  tills  its  heart  and  plays  about 
its  lips.  'J'lu*  j^reatest  fount  of  inspiration  on  earth  is  the  face  of  a 
slee]>ini;  child,  with  its  loni'  dark  lashes  frin^in^^  the  mystery  of  its 
eyes,  the  colour  of  which  you  know  not,  the  depth  of  which  vour 
tiiou«;ht  cannot  fathom.  1  looked  at  little  Piero;  he  had  the  dark 
blood  of  Venice  in  him.  Still  he  reminded  me  of  a  fair  child,  iicarlv 
about  the  .same  aij^e,  which  I  had  left  beyond  the  Alps,  and  which 
a  thou.sand  and  a  thou.sand  times  had  occupied  the  ]daee  he  then  Idled. 
What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  tie  of  kindred  ?  The  swtvt  little  fclhiw 
on  my  knee  was  not  mine,  and  therefore  1  could  relimjui.sh  him  in  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour  tt)  his  mother’s  arms,  and  fori^et  or  dismiss  him 
from  my  recollection  almost  as  thouj^h  1  had  never  seen  or  nursed  him. 

‘  But  how  ditVerent  mv  relation  to  the  other  child.  Somethini: 
existed  there,  which  neither  time  nor  distance,  nor  life,  nor  death,  could 
obliterate?  We  are  all  his  olVs]>nni;,  but  yet  in  a  peculiar  sense  the 
beiiiiT  that  emerges  from  vour  own  soul  is  vours.  There  inav  he,  for 
au^hl  we  know,  a  s})lrilual  chain  always  binding  together  ])arcnts  and 
child,  and  preventing  them  from  ever  becoming  separated.  1  ndecd,  there 
must  bi‘ ;  for  the  circle  of  your  love  becomes  wide  enoiigh  to  embrace 
the  whole  world,  when  your  children  are  far  away  frt)m  you,  and  makes 
you  feel  them  still  within  your  grasp.  And  so  it  is  when  they  <lie.  A 
part  of  your  soul  goes  with  them  out  of  life,  and  accom})anie.s  them  to 
whatever  place  it  plemses  (iod  to  send  them.’ — lb.  p.  100. 

Another  pas.sage  connected  with  these  little  ones  is  so  e.x- 
(piisitely  beautiful  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  It 
relatt‘s  to  a  little  boy,  ‘  moulded  like  a  seraph,  with  lofty  fore¬ 
head,  around  which  the  curling  ringlets  hung  in  thick  clusters.’ 

‘  d’here  is  in  childhood,  of  whatever  sex,  much  that  is  feminine,  or 
I  might  perha])s  say  much  that  is  angelical.  In  that  first  stage  of  our 
existence,  ere  the  world  has  as  yet  breathed  its  corngding  breath  upon 
us,  we  seem  to  be  denizens  of  heaven  transj)orted  into  another  sphere. 
Xi'xt  to  being  a  child  is,  in  my  a})])rehension,  to  love  children.  The 
heart,  as  we  look  at  them,  lays  aside  its  worldliness,  and  yearns  for 
whatever  is  pure  and  holy.  In  its  utmost  de])ths  it  murmurs,  “Sutler 
little  children  to  come  unto  me.”  Above  all,  this  is  the  ca.se  when 
sickness  h;vs  laid  its  heavv  land  on  them,  when  their  souls  are  about  to 
1h*  intercepted  in  the  very  gates,  as  it  were,  of  life,  and  sent  hack,  }>ure 
and  unj>olluteil,  to  the  source  of  all  existence. — Vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

The  infant  dies,  and  how  touchinglv  Mr.  St.  John  continue 
forgetting  his  search  of  beauty  and  the  traveller  s  note  book,  i 
he  goes  with  his  warm  and  gushing  sympathy  into  the  shadow  of 
another’s  .sorrow.  ‘  I  felt  that  the  angel  of  death  stood  hesidc 
me  in  the  room,  that  with  a  pencil  fetched  from  tlie  tiirthest 
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roalins  of  eternity,  he  was  painting  the  baby’s  face  with  celestial 
white,  that  he  wjus  preparing  to  wrap  its  little  soul  in  his  wings, 
aiul  hear  it  to  everlasting  rest  in  the  bosom  (►f  God.’ 

And  it  is  not  to  the  varying  features  of  the  natural  world 
around  him  that  Mr.  St.  John  contines  his  search.  In  priest,  rajah, 
fakir,  sultan,  we  discover  him  diving  for  the  beautiful,  and  he 
generally  finds  something  in  the  character  of  each  standing  out 
ill  hold  and  pleasing  relief  against  his  darker  experiences  of  life. 
From  the  simple  wild-flower  life  of  the  bashful  peasant  girl,  he 
draws  it  out,  and  jdaces  it  bewitchingly  before  us.  And  we  turn 
and  look  at  the  hard  features  and  braw  ny  arm  of  the  coarse 
labourer  with  a  strange  new  interest,  when  his  inner  feelings,  of 
which,  unaided  by  Mr.  St.  John,  we  had  never  become  intelligible, 
are  laid  open  before  us. 

Mr.  St.  John  is  no  mere  book-maker.  There  is  a  delightful 
irregularity  throughout  the  whole  work,  iis  if  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  usual  straight  road  of  authorshij).  He  makes  a 
graceful  and  easy  transition  from  grave  to  gay,  and  it  is  one  of 
his  jieculiarities  that  his  laughter  never  withers  into  sarcasm, 
although  it  sometimes  melts  away  into  melancholy.  He  has  too 
deep  a  sympathy  with  human  nature  for  his  lij)  to  be  curled  by 


scorn ;  and,  whilst  there  is  a  perennial  fount  of  gladness  at  his 
heart,  making  green  life’s  de.sert  places  ;  in  the  break  of  day,  or  in 
the  silvery  moonlight,  in  the  shadow'  of  a  rock,  or  in  the  sparkling 
of  a  mountain-torrent,  his  spirit,  thrilling  w'ith  softened  thought, 
acknowledges  the  hand  of  a  heavenly  Father. 

The  author  is  faithful  to  the  subject  of  his  work,  and  wherever 
he  finds  beauty  he  places  it  before  us.  No  matter  whether  in 
the  crimson  halo  of  the  morning  mist  or  in  the  thick  white  smoke 
of  the  tea-])ot ;  whether  in  dim])ling  cheeks  or  rosy  straw  berries, 
we  have  the  benefit  of  his  research.  And  he  is  right.  His 
work  would  be  altogether  too  ethereal  if  it  were  not  for  a 
ceilam  wholesome  substantiality  diffused  throughout  it  by 
minute  accounts  of  delicious  coffee,  excellent  bread  and  butler, 
and  fresh  cream.  When  our  sensations  are  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  too  exalted  for  this  matter-of-fact  world,  w'e  arc  calhid 
suddeidy  down  to  look  at  broiled  kidneys,  mutton  chops,  and 
(‘xcellent  })ork. 

^  et  there  is  perhaps  more  method  in  this  than  one  would  at 
firet  suppose.  How  pleasing  is  the  surjnise  w'ith  which  w'e  find 
him  breaking  forth,  often  ere  the  dinner-table  is  out  of  sight, 
Bdo  ))hilosopliical,  nay,  into  religious  reflection.  Speaking  of  the 
Sabbath,  he  says  : — 

‘  fdi  I  how  j)recious  is  the  repose  of  that  day.  The  j)opr  look  for 
W'ard  to  it  as  a  renewal  of  life,  as  to  a  8ea.son  of  special  blessing,  when 
they  shall  have  leisure  to  recruit  their  strength  of  mind  and  lH)dy  to 
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fncounttT  the  toils  and  ditlieultit‘t}  of  the  ensuinj^  week.  Then,  too, 
thev  will  surely  heiir  the  voice  of  ^lad  tidings,  jK‘aee  on  earth  and  good¬ 
will*  towanls  men.  'J'here  is  a  solemn  hush  in  the  storm  of  worldly 
passions  over  the  whole  Christian  world,  amid  which  the  still  small 
vokv  of  devotion  is  everywhere  heard  more  or  less  distinctly.  Lot  all 
those,  therefore,  who  are  toil-worn  and  oppressed,  Lless  the  divine  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Sahhath  which  brings  to  many,  if  ncd  to  all,  glim])ses  of 
a  K'tter  world,  and  o]>ens  by  the  wayside  fountains  of  hope  and  glad- 
m‘ss  to  refresh  them  d\mng  their  wearv  inlgrimage  towards  heaven.’— 
Vol.  i.  p.  187. 

No  one  wlio  reads  this  work  can  b\il  to  obsers’e  the  peculiar 
coininnnion  wdiicb  Mr.  St.  Joliii  bolds  with  the  Past.  The  great 
s]nrlts  of  anti(|uity  seem  almost  visible  to  him.  AVhen  he  brings 
his  loved  and  glorious  republic  btd’ore  us,  it  is  not  by  the  pen  of 
the  historian — for,  indeed,  there  is  no  narration  ;  but  as  we  read, 
the  intluence  of  former  ages  insensibly  steals  over  us,  we  st^em  to 
be  gathering  violets  with  the  young  Athenian  maiden  as  she 
]>auses  with  her  classical  pitcher  on  her  morning  way  to  the 
Ibuntain  oi'  Chillirhut,  and  behold,  in  imagination,  the  fragrant 
tlow’ers  ‘  surcharged  with  dew’,  and  drooping  deliciously  over  the 
pi^arly  grass.'  As  a  result  (d‘  this  love  of  other  times  is  his  fen  ent 
admiration  of  relics,  lie  describes  a  Grecian  vase  in  the*  room  of 
the  virtuoso  with  a  ]»ower  which  almost  brings  it  before  us.  We 
seem  to  look  at  it  as  the  evening  light  falls  tenderlv  on  its 
chissical  moulding ;  we  scale  the  barrier  of  two  thousand  years, 
and,  coming  out  from  the  monotony  of  every-day  life,  we  feel 
that  Tina*  its(‘lf  is  not  altogether  so  powerful  as  w’e  imagined  it 
to  be,  w  hen  thus  w  e  are  brought,  as  it  w'cre,  into  contact  w  ith  the 
familiar  things  of  ages  long  ]>assed  away  : — 


‘  I  can  only  tiiul  room  to  utter  a  few  words  of  admiration  and  regret,’ 
he  writes,  ‘  upon  a  (Jiveian  va.se  contained  among  his  treasures.  Itwjis 
adormsl  with  a  painting  of  which  no  time  will  sufliee  to  etfaee  the 
traces  from  my  memory.  It  re]>resented  a  rich,  sheltered,  grassy  glen 
aim)ng  the  w<x)ds  probably  of  Uytha*ron.  Koeks  rose  on  both  rides 
in  ]»innaek‘s  from  behind  the  trees;  and  in  the  foreground  a  gentle 
brook  ran  bubbling  and  tla.shing  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Close  inx)n 
its  banks  a  maiden  of  surpassing  Ix-'anty  lay  stretched  uj)on  the  grass, 
obviously  in  the  ;igonies  of  ap]>roaehing  death  ;  her  head  su])porU‘d  bv 
a  man  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  w’as  lifted  in  an  attitude  of 
entreaty  towards  heaven.  Hut  his  bosom  was  torn  by  mixed  emotions: 
words  ol  intense  love  aj>peared  to  be  pouring  forth  from  his  lips — word> 
of  sulljeient  ]H>wertostay  the  lleeting  soul,  and  kee])  back  lor  a  moinont 
the  king  ol  Hades.  Many  a  woman  would  esteem  hersell  hajipv 
die  in  ytuith,  could  she  but  thus  secure  to  her  memory  the  entire 
amount  ol  devotion  and  attachment  in  her  lover's  breiist.  And  it  was 
this  sentiment  that  the  tl reeian  artist  had  obviouslv  sought  to  portra}. 
Celestial  resignation  and  au  inellable  calm  rt‘sted  on  the  maiden's  coun¬ 
tenance*.  A  h*w  transient  pangs  would,  she  felt,  aeeom]»lish  her 
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a|>otlu'osis,  and  set  her  up  lor  ever  as  a  divinity  in  the  soul  of  the  man 
she  loved.  Death  in  sueh  eireuinstiuiees  loses  his  stinjjf.  The  mind, 
stn»nij  in  its  alhrtions  iuid  its  purity,  overleaps  the  sutVerin^s  of  the 
present  moment  by  antieipatinj^  the  coming  joy.  Ai*t  in  this  ease  has 
hivn  just  to  woman’s  love,  contemplated  as  noblest  by  the  noblest 
minds,  wluTC  it  is  regarded  as  the  highest  stej)  leading  to  the  emj>y- 
rean.  The  nation  may  pridi*  itself  u}>on  its  greatness,  imd  on  tho 
possession  of  a  poetical  existence  ;  but  where  a  eorru])t  and  vitiated 
civilization  has  transmutt‘d  this  feeling  into  a  mere  earthly  ])assion,thc 
race*  of  glory  for  those  who  thus  think  may  be  said  to  be  run,  for  all 
that  was  heroic  in  their  natures  has  died  out.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  100. 


We  have  read  the  work  with  admiration  and  interest,  and  with 
a  pi'rsuiusion  that  the  author  has  introduceil  us  thoroughly  to  his 
inner  self.  There  is  no  caution  in  his  style;  lie  puts  facts  before 
us,  with  the  etlects  they  juodueed  on  his  mind;  and  if  the  imagi¬ 
native  sometimes  gives  to  ]dain  sober  occurrences  an  unreal  bril¬ 
liancy,  it  is  the  glow  arising  from  his  peculiar  temperament,  which 
comes  without  bidding,  as  the  halo  around  the  moon,  of  which 
that  orb  is  itself  unconscious.  Under  these  circumstiuices,  it  is 
ditHcult  to  disapjirove,  and  whilst  d«.>ing  so,  we  feel  glad  to  catch  at 
anvthing  from  which  we  can  draw  an  excuse.  When  Mr.  8t. 
John’s  search  for  beauty  becomes  jdiysical,  and  he  meets  with  it 
in  the  contour  of  a  form  or  face,  his  admiration  is  too  intense, 
and  his  enthusiastic  regard  for  the  possessor  of  these  charms 
deepens  into  a  feeling  which  seems  to  us  somewhat  too  profound. 
We  approach  the  subject  delicately,  and  can  but  look  at  the  surface, 
without  diving  into  the  state  of  heart  whence  emotions  such  as  he 
describes  proceeiled.  There  is  something  in  his  (levotiou  to 
Carlotta  not  (piite  in  accordance  w  ith  our  old-fashioned  ideas  of 
the  individual  natun^  of  the  one  most  siicred  human  love.  ‘She 
was  V(‘ry  fair,’  he  says,  ‘  and  ]>os.sessed  a  pearly  ch‘arness  of  com- 
l»lexion,  not  always  found  in  fair  women.  Her  eyes  were  of  that 
amethystine  blue  which  is  of  all  colours  tlie  most  beautifuL 
lliey  seemed  like  little  fragments  of  the  sky,  and  had  all  its 
intinite  deptli  and  serenity.’ 

Then  in  wdiat  glowing  tei 
on  him. 


Tins  he  ]>aints  the  etfect  of  her  voice 


‘  To  dcscribi*  ray  sensations  when  her  voice  was  ])onring  like  nectar 
around  me  would  be  impossible,  ’fhe  notes  seemed  to  descend  like 
drops  ol  melody  into  an  (R'ean  of  sound,  which  reverberated  with  inli- 
inte  umliilation.s  over  the  soul.  Had  slie  not  been  beautiful  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  seraph’s  voice,  it  would  have  signitied  little  as  far  as  I  wiis 
eoueermd.  Ihit  when  all  that  is  lovely  in  countenance  or  ex]»ression, 
and  all  that  is  graceful  in  tlu*  female  form,  are  added  to  a  voice  of  infi¬ 
nite  richness,  sweetness,  and  pow’cr,  it  would  retpiirc  a  stoicism  much 
more  perfect  than  mine  to  remain  indifferent.’ 
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Mr.  St.  John  travels  on  ;  they  are  side  by  side  in  tlic  cuaeh, 
ana  in  arm  on  the  highway,  and  unfolding  opportunities  reveal 
to  him  her  ‘e.\(pnsito  sensibility,  her  feiwent  imagination,  her 
impJi.s.domMl  heart.’  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  with  his  feelings 
yet  vibrating  under  the  united  intluence  of  music  and  loveliness, 
io!  another  being  of  bt'auty,  a  celestial  vision  ‘  a])pears  l>efore  him.* 
‘No  .Madonna  ever  paintetl  by  l\a]>hael,no  A})hrodite  eversenlp- 
tured  by  the  Hellenic  chisel  could  e(pial  it.  To  enjoy  another 
look,’  he  says,  ‘we  turned  round,  ascended  rajndly  the  hill,  and 
then  came  leisurely  down  again  ;  this  wo  repeated  thn‘e  times, 
and  as  we  last  went  by,  T  thought  I  saw  her  smile,  not  with  |»ity, 
or  contemjd,  or  sconi,  but  apparently  with  surprise.’  He  then 
minutely  describes  her  dress;  her  eyes  were  not  amethystine  as 
Carlotta’s,  but  still  of  the  ricliest  and  brightest  blue;  her  features 
regular  as  Venus  herself,  hi  his  search  for  beaut v,  he  could  not 
])ossibly  have  tolerated  irregularity  in  this  res}»ect.  Hut  there 
was  yet  more  fascination  about  her,  ‘an  air  of  reverenci',  scarcely 
belonging  to  this  (;very-day  world  ;’  not  a  glance,  not  a  move¬ 
ment  betrayed  in  her  the  slightest  consciousiU‘Ss  of  her  surpass¬ 
ing  loveliness.  She  seemed  as  innocent  as  Eve  btdbre  the  Fall. 
’Idle  effect  of  this  vision  was  not  transient,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  tifty-tburth  chapter.  ‘  Ever  since,’ 
he  says,  ‘  sleeping  or  waking,  the  image  of  that  face  beams  at 
tinu'S  upon  my  fancy,  refr(*shing  and  invigorating  it.* 

Again, — with  what  fervency  of  expression  be  describt‘s  Ignatia. 
‘Everybody  has  seen  women  who  have  a  beauty  besides  that  of 
their  persons;  yet  in  form  and  features  Ignatia  was  beyond 
description  lovely.  I  should  not  ])er]iaj)S  say  she  was  tall,  though 
people  generally  thought  lu‘r  so  ;  her  ligure  was  intinitely  grace- 
tul,  and  her  walk  such  as  J  have  never  seen  before  or  since.  Hut 
the  face,  sir,’ — for  these  glowing  exjiressions  are  ]>ut  into  the 
mouth  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Oriel, — ‘  its  beauty,  if  1  may  dan*  to  say 
so,  seemed  worthy  of  the  Almighty  hand  that  made  it.  Her  eyes 
were  deep  blue,  the  features  all  symmetry  and  softness,  with  an 
expression  over  them  which  often  suggested  to  me  tlie  idea  that 
she  wore  her  ]mre  soul  about  her  like  a  veil.’  Once  Mr.  St. 
Jolm  wivs  charmed  l)y  li(|uid  black  eyes,  in  a  tall  fair  Orcek 
maiden  of  seventeen ;  but  it  is  to  the  deeplv  blue  that  his 
homage  is  generally  ]>aid. 

Aglaia  had,  too,  a  rich  and  melodious  voice,  delicatcly-juvjpor- 
tioned  features,  soft,  lair,  and  radiant  with  intellect,  ami  her 
beauty  was  siifhcient  to  convince  him  that  the  Hellenic  race  ha<l 
^  ^ mi at^  ‘d  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

\  aisunta  could  not  j>ass  by  without  drawing  forth  some  admi¬ 
ration  from  the  imjiressible  author  of  ‘There  and  Hack  Again;’ 
and  although  he  apparently’  takes  these  feelings  out  from  the 
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heart  of  Ins  friend  of  large  experience,  ‘  a  slight  old  man,  about 
the  middle  height,'  we  beg  Mr.  8t.  John's  pardon  for  saying  that 
thcv  bear  the  impress  of  his  own  thoughts.  ‘  From  the  airy 
branches  of  the  trees  the  nightingale  sent  down  showei's  of  music 
u|K)ii  us,  which  were  not  yet  half  so  sweet  as  the  music  of 
Vaisunta's  voice,  which  thrilled  through  me  like  a  combination  of 
tones  from  heaven.' 

but  perhaps  we  have  made  a  wrong  estimate  of  ^fr.  St  John's 
ftelings.  Kindliness  of  heart,  which  was  doubtless  all  he  meant 
to  show  in  these  cases,  seems  as  warm  in  him  as  love  in  others  ; 
his  own  love,  so  difficult  of  definition,  so  sacred,  so  holy,  he  left 
in  its  j)urity  under  the  hallowing  shadow  of  home.  This  is 
indicated  in  the  following  passage  relative  to  his  return : — 
*  No  words  would  enable  me  to  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings, 
hut  among  them  was  a  deep  and  iiiextinguisliable  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  (lod  for  preserving  so  many  lives,  infinitely  dearer  to  me 
than  my  own,  and  thus  uniting  us  again  to  the  bles.sod  heartli, 
the  holy  altar  of  the  affections,  the  birth-jdace  of  all  that  is 
brightest  and  most  beautiful  on  ejirth.' 

We  cannot  (piite  say  there  is  no  line  which  we  would  wish  to 
blot.  The  author's  exuberance  of  spirits  and  his  love  for  the 
extravagant  sometimes  almost  cause  him  to  stand  on  the  verge 
of  ])ropriety  ;  but  we  must  say  that  ‘  There  and  Back  Again'  is 
a  most  charming  work.  Whilst  engaged  in  reading  it,  we  are 
inclined  to  linger  ‘  there'  without  anv  desire  to  come  ‘  back  again,' 
and  in  piuusmg  its  pages,  the  ‘  search  of  beauty'  is  not  a  long 
one :  we  soon  find  it. 
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•1.  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  as  Exhibited  in  the  IVritings  of  the 
Apologists  down  to  Augustine.  An  Essay  which  obtained  the 
Ilulsean  Brize  for  the  Year  1S52.  By  W.  J.  Bolton,  of  Gonville 
and  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  (Y). 

I.  Ihe  Philosophy  of  Atheism  Examined  and  Compared  tcith  Chris¬ 
tianity.  A  Course  of  Bojmlar  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Alechanics* 
Institute,  Bradford,  on  Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Winter  of 
1S52-1S,5;3.  By  the  Kev.  B.  Godwin,  l).l).  London:  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co. 
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5.  Modern  Atheism ;  or,  the  Pretensions  of  Modern  SecuIarUin 
Examined,  A  Course  of  Four  Lectures  delivercHl  at  the  Atlieiiieum, 
Thornton,  Bradford.  By  the  Rev.  J.  (iret^ory,  G.  \V.  Condor, 
J.  A.  Savage,  and  E.  Mcllor,  A.M.  London:  Partridge  and 
Oakey. 

0.  Atheism  Considered,  Theologically  and  Politically.  In  a  Series  of 
Lectures.  By  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  late  President  of  Lane 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  United  States.  London:  Cassell. 

7.  Toicnley  and  Ifolyoah'C.  Atheistic  Controversy.  A  Public  Discussion 

on  the  Being  of  a  God.  Loudon:  Ward  and  Co. 

8.  The  Bible  and  the  People.  By  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  11. A. 

London:  Ward  and  Co. 


0.  The  Logic  of  Atheism.  By  Samuel  Me  All,  Alinister  of  Castle  Gate 
Meeting,  Nottingham.  London:  W;u'd  and  Co. 

10.  Infidelity:  its  Cause  and  Cure.  Including  a  Notice  of  the  Author’s 

CiilKdief  and  his  Rescue.  By  the  Rev.  David  Nelson,  M.D. 
Jiondon:  Routledge  and  Co.  1853. 

11.  Christianity  and  Secularism.  Report  of  a  Public  Discussion 
bet\vt*en  the  Hev.  Brewin  Grant,  B.A.,  Editor  of  the  ‘Bible  and 
the  I*eople,’  and  G(‘orge  Jacob  Ilolyoakc,  Esq.,  Editor  of  ‘  The 
Rt‘asoner,’  held  in  the  Royal  British  Institution,  Cowper-street, 
London,  on  six  successive  Thursday  Evenings,  commencing  Jan. 
20  and  ending  Feb.  21-,  1853,  on  the  Q'^iestion  ‘  What  Advanbiges 
would  accrue  to  Mankind  generally,  and  the  Working  Classes  in 
])articular,  by  the  removal  of  Christianit\’,  and  the  substitution  of 


Sccidarism  in  its  placer’  Ninth  Thousand.  Jjondon:  Ward  and 


1S53. 


12.  J*hases  of  Faith;  or.  Passages  from  the  IListory  of  My  Creed. 

By  Francis  William  Newman,  formerly  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 
Third  Edition.  (Reply  to  the  ‘Fjclipse  of  Faith.’)  London:  J. 
Chapman. 

13.  A  JJefence  of  ^  The  Eclipse  of  Eaith.'  By  its  Author.  Bchig  a 

Rejoinder  to  Professor  Newman’s  ‘Reply.’  London:  Longman, 
Brown,  Grevn,  and  Longmans.  1851. 


We  have  placed  the  titles  of  these  several  works  at  the  head  of 
our  present  observations  because  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
them  on  the  ground  of  their  separate  claims,  though  it  is  inijws- 
sihle  to  devote  to  them  the  space  which  they  desert’c,  in  couso- 
quence  of  the  accumulation  of  books  on  nearly  every  class  of 
topics  continually  and  increasingly  pressing  upon  u.s.  The  tirst 
two  are  small  publications  of  great  utility  in  training  the  young 
to  intelligent  a})prehensions  of  the  reiisons  which  wise  men  render 
for  Kdieving  that  Christianity  is  true,  and  that  it  is  of  God.  The 
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thinl,  Bultoii’s  Prize  Essay,  is  a  volume  of  solid  worth,  the 
rt^siilt  of  extensive  reading,  exhibiting  a  sober  judgment  in  a  field 
of  ri‘st‘Jirch  not  previously  occupied  by  the  writer  of  any  distinct 
trcatisi*.  It  is  a  view  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  from  an 
ancient  and  foreign  stand-point,  illustrating  the  intellectual  po- 
siliini  of  our  Faith  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  iis 
a‘en  in  the  apologistic  works  of  the  early  fathers,  from  Quadratus 
to  Augustine,  observing  a  just  medium  between  the  unreasonable, 
unscri[)tiiral,  and  inconsistent  elevation  of  the  fathers  as  authori¬ 
ties  in  reveided  truth,  and  the  unjust  and  unwise  depreciation  of 
tlieir  intelligence.  Here  the  reader  will  find  ‘  that  most  of  our 
present  j)opular  objections  to  Christianity  have  been  anticipated’ 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  refuted  by  arguments 
substantially  the  same  as  those  which  have  so  much  force  in  the 
^^ritings  of  Cirotius  and  Pascal,  F(inelon  and  Paley.  With  capa¬ 
cities  not  inferior  to  those  of  modern  believers,  and  enricbetl  with 
the  highest  culture  of  cultivateil  ages, — 


‘They  wore  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  A  multitude  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  a  variety  from  every  class  of  enemies,  surrounded 
them.  'rhert‘  was  the  subtle  and  meta})hysical  Eastern,  the  strong- 
niiiided  African,  the  imaginative  (Ireek,  the  practical  Koman,  the  idder 
Jew ;  there  was  Lucian  classing  Christianity  with  every  kind  of  fana¬ 
ticism  and  fraud;  there  was  Celsus  attacking  it  through  the  sides  of 
Judaism  with  all  the  shalts  that  profane  wit  could  command ;  there 
was  1‘orphyry,  the  pupil  of  Longinus,  with  as  much  sophistry  iis  learn¬ 
ing,  denying  everything,  save  the  operations  of  nature;  and  llierocles 
Ix'iit,  like  some  alehymist  at  his  oceult  art,  upon  imitating  the  gold  he 
could  not  hut  admiiv :  there  was  the  su})erstitious  multitude,  the  inte- 
U'sled  artisan,  the  responsible  governor,  the  jealous  emperor,  each  and 
all  to  he  met  in  their  own  way. 

Mt  was  likewise  a  (/c^rd/y  struggle :  our  ajmlogists  endured  this  great 
tight  of  aflUction,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  mere  paper  w  ar,  or  platfonn 
controversy,  the  end  of  which  is  often  only  to  “gravel”  an  oj)j>onent, 
hut  for  lK)dy  and  soul,  religion  and  character.  It  is  plain  that  every¬ 
thing  dear  to  the  man  and  the  Chri.stian  hung  on  the  issue. 

‘  And  once  more,  it  was  protracted.  The  controversy  was  of  mj 
UmqKjrary  nature,  nor  belonged  to  one  generation  alone.  The  clouds 
returned  after  the  rain ;  and  “  neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many  days 
ai>lM.‘ared.”  The  whole  term  of  persecution 
hut  Centuries,  during  which  time  it  may  be 
question  was  raised  that  was  worth  an  answ 

AfUfi*  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  writers  to  be  cited,  the 
author  observes  that,  ‘  while  all  the  apostles  and  some  of  the 
apistolic  fathers  were  born  Jews,  this  w^as  not  the  case  wdth  the 
ajxdogcdic  writers.  They  were  one  and  all  Gentile  converts, 
fiiken,  as  wx*  should  say,  indifterently  out  of  every  nation; — 
the  apologies  themselves  arc  traceable  to  ])ersecution ; — they 


is  reckoned,  not  by  years 
fairly  presumed  that  every 
er.’ — Bolton,  pp.  7,  8. 
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were  a<l(lresse(i  to  the  chiej  enemies  of  the  Gospel* — the  Jewish 
zealots,  the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  the  Roman  nilers.  These 
S4*parate  ohser\’ations  are  simply  and  lucidly  enlarged  in  the 
‘  Introduction.'  In  seven  chapters,  the  following  arguments  are 
fully  sustained: — From  Antecedent  Prorarility; — from  Ax- 
TiguiTY ;  —  from  Prophecy  ;  —  from  Miracles  ;  —  from  the 
Reasonarleness  of  THE  Doctrine; — from  Superior  Mora¬ 
lity; — and  from  the  Success  of  the  Gospel. 

The  illustrations  of  these  arguments  supply  a  compendium  of 
proofs  on  behalf  of  Christianity,  uniting  the  cpialities  of  rare 
genius,  conscious  satisfaction,  varied  learning,  and  dignified 
superiority  to  the  keenest  attacks  of  sophistry  and  the  darkest 
frowns  of  power.  We  cannot  too  strongly  express  our  sense  of 
Mr.  Bolton’s  labours,  and  our  hope  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  rentiers  will  ])rocure  it  and  study  it  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Godwin's  ‘  Philosophy  of  Atheism'  contains  a  course  of 
popular  lectures  delivered  by  the  venerable  author  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  on  Sunday  afternoons 


in  the  winter  of  1 852-3. 


Twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Godwin  had  hroktai 


ground  in  this  controversy  in  some  lectures  which  he  ]>uhlish(Hl. 


At  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union,  held 


in  Bradfonl  in  Getober,  1852,  the  disensj^ions  on  secularism  led 


to  the  giving  of  puldic  addresses  at  largo  meetings  of  the  work¬ 
ing  cla.sses  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  of  Norwich,  and  the  Rev. 
Brewin  Grant,  of  Binningham.  The  interest  excited  by  these 
addr(‘sses  induced  the  committee  of  the  Bradford  Town  Mission 


and  many  influential  gentlemen  of  that  neighbourhood  to  urge 
on  Dr.  (iodwin  the  repetition  of  the  lectures  lie  had  didivcTed  in 
1831,  which  were  now  out  of  print,  and  comparatively  unknown. 
In  compliance  with  the  recpiest  thus  urged  mmn  him.  Dr.  God¬ 
win  t<K)k  his  fonner  lectures  as  the  basis  of  those  contained  in  the 


presmit  volume.  To  as  many  as  know  the  author  we  need  not 
Siiy  that  it  is  a  com])rehensive,  argumentative,  learned,  scientific, 
yet  popular  and  convincing  production,  one  which  claims  the 
calm  consideration  of  all  parties.  We  venture  to  hoj^e  it  will 
have  a  wide  circulation,  not  only  among  the  men  of  tlie  north, 
but  generally  throughout  the  British  empire,  and  wherever  the 
langmage  of  our  country  is  understood. 

The  tour  lectures  of  the  Rev.  J.  Gregory,  G.  W.  Conder, 
J.  A.  Savage,  and  E.  Mellor,  A.M.,  at  the  Athenaeum,  Thornton, 
Bradford,  are  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  competency  of  hval 
ministers  to  grapple  with  the  opponents  of  religion  in  their  o\\'n 
vicinity,  and  afford  useful  suggestions  to  younger  men,  who  lua) 
be  called  to  similar  duties  in  other  places.  The  themes  of  the 
st'parate  lectures  are : — ‘  Christianity  weighed  in  the  Balance, 
‘  Ihomas  Payne;  his  Life,  Times,  and  Opinions;'  ‘The  Ri‘^e  and 
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Pro‘Tess  of  Christianity;'  ‘The  Origin  of  the  Trinity’  (not  a 
happv  mode  of  ex])ression  for  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity); 
‘The  l>ark  Ages  and  the  Dawn  of  Mental  Light;’  and  ‘Modern 
Christianity  and  Secularism  Examined  and  Compared.’  Though 
tlie  lectures  were  given  in  the  populous  clothing  district  of  the 
West  Riding,  they  are  worthy  of  univei'Sid  circulation,  and  we 
shall  be  lia})py  if  this  notice  of  them  contributes  to  such  a  result. 

Dr.  Beecher  is  the  now  aged  father  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  the  author  of  ‘  Uncle  Tom.’  His  lectures  are  prefaced 
bv  an  introduction  from  Mr.  Jolm  Cassell,  specially  commending 
them  to  the  ‘  working  classes,’  to  whom  that  gentleman  has  ren¬ 
dered  so  many  invaluable  services.  The  lectures  are  vigorously 
conceived,  and  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  political 
interests,  ])rimarily  of  his  own  country,  and  to  a  large  extent  of 
onrs.  He  discusses — The  Being  of  a  God ;  Causes  of  Scepticism ; 
The  Perils  of  Atheism  to  the  Nation;  The  Attributes  and  (dia- 
racter  of  God;  The  Necessity  of  a  Revelation  from  God  to  Man; 
The  Old  Testament  Favourable  to  Free  and  Independent 
(Jovernments;  The  Identity  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New; 
The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God  to  Man;  The  Proof  of  the 
Reality  of  Miracles;  Objections  to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible; 
Prophecy  ;  The  Decrees  of  God. 

‘  The  Bible  and  the  People’  is  a  monthly  periodical,  conducted 
in  a  ])opular  style  by  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  B.A.,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  and  specially  connected  with 
the  editor’s  mission  to  the  working  classes.  We  commend  it  to 
all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  conflict  now  going  on  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Secularists,  and  indeed  to  all  who  would  be 
established  in  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  their  own  religious 
faith. 

Mr.  Townley’s  ‘  Discussion’  with  Mr.  Holyoake,  is  a  calm 
statement  on  both  sides  of  the  (piestion — ‘  Is  there  sufficient 
imntf  of  the  existence  o/God;  that  is,  of  a  Being  distinct  from 
Nature?’  Mr.  Townley  taking  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Holy¬ 
oake  the  negative.  Mr.  Townley  very  clearly  states  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  design,  and  satisfactorily  answers  Mr.  Holyoake’s 
olytKition — that  the  designer  himself  jiroves  a  previous  design, 
thus  })ressing  the  argument  ad  injinitum — by  showing  that  there 
IS  no  proof,  but  the  contrary,  that  the  designer  of  the  universe 
IS  an  organized  person.  Tlie  rest  of  Mr.  Holyoake’s  speeches 
consist  of  negative  evasions  ingeniously  and  courteously  ex¬ 
pressed.  \\  e  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Townley  for  the  intelligence, 
logic,  controversial  skill,  and  characteristic  Christian  sjiirit  with 
>'hich  he  has  conducted  thisdnscussion.  We  advise  our  friends  to 
read  it  carefully,  and  to  distribute  it  as  widely  as  they  can. 

Mr.  MciVlPs  ‘  Logic  of  Atheism’  is  a  judicious  and  pleasing 
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arj^aiinent,  adapted  to  the  young  and  others,  ‘who  tare  at  once 
most  exposetl  to  tliese  assaults,  and  the  least  prepared  for  them.' 
Without  ])retending  to  novelty,  he  cautions  his  readers  against 
imagining  that  the  Christian  system  is  doubtful  Wause  it  has 
been  disputed,  and  also  against  supposing  either  that  scejiticisni 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  crime,  or  that  Christians  have  inisoivin.rs 
res])ecting  tlieir  faith,  because  they  are  not  always  so  ready  as 
some  persons  expect,  to  enter  into  public  debates  with  unbe¬ 
lievers  : — 


*  It  is  the  impn'ssion  of  some  amongst  them,  that  iniidtdity,  however 
often  refuted,  will  never  Ihj  silenetnl,  and  that  new  objections  will 
always  spring  up,  after  the  old  ones  have  been  (lis])osed  of.  ^Maiiv 
serious  pi'rsons  ipiestiou  altogether  the  utility  of  public  debate.  They 
Kdieve  that  changcsof  opinion  ordinarily  take  place  in  hours  of  solilarV 
musing,  rather  than  amidst  public  and  exciting  discussions.  A  partV 
triuinjdi  is  apt  to  be  coveted  in  such  scenes,  rather  than  the  eliciting 
of  truth.  lh‘sidcs,  opposition  to  intidel  lecturers  tends  to  increase  their 
audiences,  and,  generally,  swells  the  funds  that  go  to  spread  tlu‘ opinions 
we  are  combating.  In  addition  to  this,  many  who  are  thoroui^hlv 
satisfied  of  the  tnith  of  Christianity,  and  are  well  able  to  defend  it  in 
private,  or  with  tbe  ])en,  shrink  from  the  platform,  fearing  that  the 
c.ause  might  sutler  in  their  hands  through  want  of  tlie  readiness  and 
tact  reipiired  in  ]mblic  discussion.  And  when  religious  men  ito  enter 
into  the  an  na  of  ilebate,  it  must  not  suq^rise  us  if  they  speak  warmly 
and  e;u*nestly.  They  contend  for  the  existence  of  Him  who,  as  they 
sincerely  iK'lieve,  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  beings.  They 
are  pained  to  see  the  Creator  robbed  of  His  glory,  and  mankind  per- 
suiided  to  throw  aside  the  mo.st  inestimable  of  their  treasure.  The 
ignorant  generally  mssume,  that  in  a  controversy  he  w  ho  show  s  searn  ly 
any  feeling  has  the  Wtter  cause ;  whereas,  it  might  more  justly  he 
Bai<l,  that  the  better  the  cause  the  more  likely  tlu*  advocate  will  feel 
excited  in  its  defence.  No  debater  is  so  thoroughly  cool  as  the  man 
who  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  tnith.  The 
heartless  sophist  gimerally  finds  it  easy  to  keep  down  his  temper,  just 
as  the  unprincipled  gamester  is  usually  the  coolest  in  play.  On  the 
other  himd,  the  sincere  lover  of  tnith,  and  of  his  fellow  man,  is  deeply 
paiiieil  to  see  evil  jiut  for  good,  and  good  set  aside  to  make  room  for 
evil.  Earnestness  in  eonteiuling  for  religious  truth  ought  not  then  to 
lie  construed  as  a  proof  of  weak  judgment,  but  rather  of  an  honest  aud 
beuievoleut  heart.* — Logic  of  Atheism,  pp.  5,  G. 

Having  enlarged  on  these  and  other  cautions  in  the  first 
chapter,  the  author  proceeds  to  describe  the  ‘  situation  of  the 
atlicist,' — its  boldness, — in  relation  to  Lis  knowledge  and  habits, 
to  the  obviousness  of  the  truth  be  rejects,  to  the  relation  of 
huiuau  society  luid  to  nature.  He  then  shows  that  the  author  of 
‘  The  Logic  of  Deatli*  (^Ir.  Holyoake)  was  all  that  was  ever 
meant  by  lieiug  an  .atheist ;  for  he  says,  “  I  know  nothing  besides 
Nature,  and  can  conceive  of  nothing  greater!*  The  atheist  iigrees 
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>vith  the  theist,  in  being  obligetl  to  admit  the  existence  of  the 
uni  vers**,  am  I  the  existence  of  something  to  account  for  that 
universe/  (Mr.  Holyoake,  however,  repudiates  the  obligation  to 
account  for  anytliing.)  The  I'emainder  of  the  treatise  treats  of 
the  Argument  from  Design;  the  Absurdity  of  Atheistic  Theories; 
the  Bt*aring  of  Atheism  on  Morals,  anil  on  Human  Happiness. 
The  sincerity  and  good  feeling  which  |)ervade  the  composition, 
deserve  the  serious  and  candid  examination  of  the  argument, 
whicli  has  our  hearty  approval. 

Dr.  Nelson’s  ‘  Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity,’  might  not  un¬ 
fairly  1)0  describeil  as  an  odd  book,  but  wo  have  read  it  with 
jieculiar  interest,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  its  very 
oddness  adds  to  its  attractiveness,  and  its  practical  value.  The 
author  appears  to  have  been  a  medical  student  in  the  United 
Suites,  who  became  an  infidel,  but  was  rescued  from  infidelity  in 
the  manner  which  he  descril^es.  Without  any  apjxirent  method,  or 
much  formal  reasoning,  he  lays  before  the  reader  a  miscellaneous 
ma.ss  of  sensible  observations,  which  are  illustrated  by  facts — 
chiefly  American — of  a  racy  order,  and  applies  the  facts  with 
great  freshness  and  })ertinency.  We  believe  the  book  will  do 
:ui  incalculable  amount  of  good. 

Of  the  ‘  Report  of  the  Discussion  ’  between  ^Ir.  Grant  and  Mr. 
Holyoake  we  need  say  but  little.  The  great  advantage  to  truth 
and  public  good  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Grant  has  effectually 
silenctxl  the  boast  of  the  Secularists  that  ‘  The  clergy  dare  not 
meet  them  fairly.’  The  arrangement  for  the  debate  was  excel¬ 
lent,  the  (|uestion  happily  chosen,  and  fidl  justice  done  to  both 
parties.  The  personalities  probably  rendered  the  meetings  more 
lively  than  they  w’ould  have  been,  though  we  think  that,  on  such 
occasions,  the  .speakers  would  do  better  to  bind  each  other  to 
avoid  them.  Mr.  Holyoake  appeared  to  advantage  from  the  cool¬ 
ness,  .subtlety,  and  air  of  confessorship  which  he  maintained 
lliroughout;  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  pressed  the  objec¬ 
tions  against  some  isolated  texts  of  Scripture,  and  some  carica¬ 
tures  of  Christian  belief ;  but  our  deliberate  judgment,  after 
carefully  reading  all  his  speeches  in  this  report,  is,  that  he  has 
entirely  failed  to  make  any  use  in  argument  of  the  three  posi¬ 
tions  he  makes  on  behalf  of  Secularism,  or  either  of  the  two 
objections  he  urges  against  ‘  The  Atonement  ’  and  the  ‘Example’ 
of  Christ. 

Mr.  Grant  appears  to  advantage  from  his  superiority  to  his 
‘Uitagonist  in  knowledge,  science,  philosophy,  and  history,  a.s  well 
^  of  the  Scriptures,  in  his  quickness  of  perception,  his  fulness  of 
illiistratiou,  and  his  power  of  unmasking  hollow  evasions,  unravel¬ 
ling  plausible  fallacies,  correcting  ignonint  and  perverse  misre¬ 
presentations,  and  pouring  out  streams  of  glowing  eloquence. 
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Probably,  with  o])ponents  of  another  kind,  he  niiglit  deal  lessfretdv 
in  jests  and  sarcasms ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  could  defciul 
himself  on  this  score  against  any  censure  which  might  occur  to 
lovers  of  the  dignihed  decorum  which  we  acknowldgecl  to  be  more 
consonant  with  our  own  taste.  On  the  whoh%  we  cannot  Imt  he 
glad  that  these  same  ‘  Secularists,'  as  they  choose  to  call  them¬ 
selves,  lire  driven  from  the  avowal  of  atheism  and  intidelity,  are 
brought  to  the  trial  of  practical  utility,  and  exhibited  to  the 
public  by  one  who  knows  them  so  well,  and  so  fully  ])roves  that, 
even  on  their  own  grounds,  he  is  more  than  a  match  for  their 
selected  champion.  We  are  glad,  too,  that,  instead  of  being  in 
the  disadvantageous  position  of  a  system  that  scem.^  to  need 
defence,  Christianity  is,  as  at  the  beginning,  the  assiiilant  of  falst‘ 
notions,  and  pernicious  ])rincij>les.  In  every  department  of  labour 
^  practice  makes  })erfect and  it  was  well  that  a  special  mission  to 
the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  was  entrusted  to  a  gentleman 
so  likely  to  illustrate,  in  his  ])rogi'ess,  the  homedy  ])roverh  we 
havt'  (pioted.  Already  he  has  ])ersonally  addressed  tens  of  thou- 
s;uids  of  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  has  stirred  up  not  a  few 
in  several  localities  to  follow^  his  exam])le,  and  has  convened  in¬ 
telligence,  argument,  and  entertivinment  to  indetinitely  large 
numi)ers  by  his  perii)dical  publications.  We  make  these  observa¬ 
tions  from  a  persuasion  that  the  entire  procedure  to  which  this 
re])orted  discussion  belongs  is  looked  upon  by  many  thoughtful 
and  excellent  Christians  with  a  dislike  for  which,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  there  is  not  sufficient  reason.  With  them,  perhaps,  the 
names  of  honoured  ministers  and  Christian  layman,  who  have 
expressed  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Grant  and  his  mission,  have 
more  weight  than  any  argument  of  ours.  However  that  may  he, 
we  feel  it  to  be  j)art  of  our  own  ‘  ^lission,'  in  the  present  day,  to 
give  our  best  encouragement  to  a  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  addi¬ 
tional  to  the  pastoral  ministry, — addressing  itself  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  multitudes  now  beyond  the  reach  of  our  pastors,  ami 
endowed  with  (pialifications  such  as  those  which  are  exemjditied 
in  this  Report.  We  have  more  than  once  expres.sed  our  view  ot 
the  desirableness  of  such  an  advocacy  among  the  more  educatt  d 
classes  in  the  Metropolis  and  other  large  cities;  and  we  have  it 
in  our  mind  to  keep  attention  alive  to  it,  convinced,  as  we  are 
increasingly,  of  its  very  great  importance.  We  shall  be  ])ro|Kired 
ere  long,  we  hope,  to  bring  the  whole  question  of  Religion  and 
the  \\  orking  Classes  more  prominently  before  the  Christian 
])ublic  than  has  yet  been  done.  In  the  mean  time,  we  invite  a 
large  and  generous  sym})athy  with  the  experiment  Mr.  Grant  is 
now  making.  1  or  ourselves,  we  sincerely  rejoice  that  he  is  s»^ 
enn)h»yed,  and  wi^n  him  all  the  success  he  can  desire. 

NN  e  approach,  with  sorrow,  the  last  phase  of  what  Mr.  Newman 
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calls  Faith.  He  speaks  in  the  preface  to  the  Se(*ONI)  edition  of 
•hostile  reviewers’ — ‘cowardly  trick’ — ‘conscious  weakness’ — 

‘  malii^nant  intention ;’  and  throiiirhont  the  work  lie  represents 
the  practises  of  Christians  from  whom  he  now  differs  as  ‘mis¬ 
chievous  fraud  ;  ’  sits  in  judgment  on  the  /m/nW// of  our  transla¬ 
tion  charges  those  who  did  md  agree  with  him  in  views  which 
he  has  ahamloned  with  ‘  bigotry  ’  and  a  want  of  common  sense; 
describes  the  ‘  llagrant  dishonesty  of  diviiu's  ’  who  differ  from  him 
in  their  mode  of  exjdaining  the  genealogies  cd’  Jesus;  talks  of 
the  ‘  insiine  anathemas  against  ojnnions,’  kept  ujiby  Protestants; 
refers  to  ourselves  as  ‘candid  for  an  orthodox  critic,  and  not  over 
orthodox  either;’  as ‘one  who  cannot  help  garbling  me’ — where 
nothing  that  couhl  be  called  ‘garbling’  lias  been  said,  in  the 
wonls  Mr.  Newman  professes  to  <|Uote  but  (dfcrti.  He  rejiresents 
the  ‘  unhiirness  of  ecclesijtstical  corporations’  as  ‘habitual;’ 
calls  some  of  his  critics  ‘dictatorial  and  insolent ’;  refers  to  one 
as  ‘always  niisre])resenfing’  him;  accuses  others  of  ‘carping 
little  short  of  hypocrisy  ’ — and  nicknames  the  believers  in  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  *  Jhbliolaters.’  Since  Mr. 
Newman  deals  thus  frt'cly  with  others,  by  what  ])atent  does  he 
claim  exemption  from  the  criticism  by  wdiich  he  is  so  highly 
irriLifetC  While  he  piusses  by  reasons  wdiich  his  critics  give 
for  fheir  conclusions,  wliat  argumentative  or  moral  right  has 
he  for  a])]>lying  such  ]>rovoking  epithets,  for  doing,  as  lie  says 
tliey  do,  the  same  thing  with  ///.s  conclusions  ?  The  man  who 
writes  ;us  .Mr.  Newman  does,  of  others,  ]mts  himself  beyond  the 
pale  of  literarv  delicacv,  and  vainly  imagines  that  he  can  con- 
Vince  his  readers  by  the  stale  device  of  a  jindended  martyrdom. 
That  he  is  very  angry  is  too  ]dain.  That  he  has  reason  for  being 
so  is  not  to  us  so  clear.  Of  all  the  books  wo  have  ever  read  ‘Tlie 
Phases  of  Faith’  exhibits  the  most  painful  t‘xaniple  of  dogmatic 
|K>sitivom‘ss.  We  (|uestion  not  the  truth  of  his  narrative.  We 
hM>k  upon  it  as  a  psychological  curiosity.  In  this  view  it  is  not 
without  intere.st:  (wen  the  egotism  which  identifies  his  personal 
vindication  of  himself  with  tlie  interests  of  an  immensely  greater 
argument  of  universal  interest,  is  not  w  ithout  its  value  as  a  speci- 
laeii  of  human  nature  in  one  of  its  manifold  varieties.  When  he 
complains  of  being  treated  coldly  for  the  ‘sole  offence’  of  diff’er- 
nig  infellecttKilly  from  the  ])arties  against  whom  the  complaint 
IS  urged,  he  forgets  the  insinuation  he  has  just  made,  that  thry 
have  never  deejdy  and  honestly  inve.stigated  the  matter,  and  are 
guilty  of  one  of  the  gravest  moral  offence.s.  ’Phis  is  something 
uioro  than  an  i ntoUert ital  <liffereiice. 

I  here  are  some  intellectual  characteristics  of  this  .strange  pro¬ 
duction  which  we  think  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  most  readers, 
I'  irst  ;  the  writer,  on  his  owui  show  ing,  w’as  in  the  habit  of  adopting 
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the  oj>irii(»ns  of  his  teaehers  siin|»ly  on  aufhoriiii ;  so  that  at  no 
time  was  lie  ever  trained  to  the  wholesome  hahit  of  exaininintv 
the  7v  uiftohH  hy  which  that  authority  was  believed  by  those  who 
uwd  it  to  be  su|>])orted  ;  from  which  he  appears  to  draw  the  not 
Yen’  intelli.i^ent  conclusion — that  all  who  now  hold  the  same 
opiiiions  hold  them  with  (‘qual  subinissiveness  to  mere  authoritv. 
As  he  insists  so  much  on  lo^ic  we  will  jmt  his  ar^iments  in  the 
form  of  syllogisms. 

(1.)  Whatever  is  held  because  it  is  taught  authoritiitively  is 
false : — 1  have  held  sundry  o])inions  concerning  r(‘ligion,  for  that 
sole  reason  :  ergo — The  ojhnions  which  1  have  been  holding  are 
false. 

(2.)  The  ojiinions  which  I  held  are  false  because  I  received 
them  as  authoritatively  taught : — Many  iiersons  hold  the  srune 
opinions  still :  ergo — They  have  held  these  ot>inions  as  I  did, 
merely  as  authoritatively  taught. 

In  tlu‘  first  syllogism  the  major  ])roposition  is  itself  false  both  in 
theory  and  in  fact  ;  because  the  thing  taught  by  authority  may 
be  true  indepeniUaitly  of  authority;  and  many  certain  truths 
liave  been  so  taught;  so  that,  however  true  the  minor  jiroposi- 
tion,  the  conclusion,  though  it  logically  follows  from  the  jireinises, 
is  a  false  conclusion,  ddie  minor  proposition  of  the  second 
pyllogism  has  no  middle  term,  for  it  does  not  assert  that  all  who 
liold  theses  opinions  hold  them  for  the  reason  for  v'hich  this  nriter 
hel(t  thenij  and  therefore  they  do  not  come  w  ithin  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  ;  so  that,  besid(*s  the  falseness  of  his  fundamental  ])roposition, 
which  vitiates  a  logical  (‘onclusion,  his  second  .syllogism  is  illo- 
gieally  constructed  and  has  no  logical  conclusion  at  all. 

•  HV  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ‘  conqndsory  subscription’  at 
Oxford:  though  we  supjiose  no  intelligent  and  honest  mind 
wouhl  subscrilie  without  believing.  When  Mr.  Newman  spenks 
of  .studying  the  Scriptures  on  the  Sabbath  (picstion  ‘without  bias* 
(]>.  4),  lie  means  w  ithout  being  biassed  by  human  authority.  For 
all  th.at  he  s:iys  on  ‘imputed  righteousness,’  ‘vicarious  .sacritice,’ 
‘the  Trinity,’  ‘the  second  coming  of  our  Jjord,’  ‘Chri.stian 
evidences,’  ‘reprobation,’  ‘eternal  punishment,’  ‘ Calvini.sni,’ 
‘  science,’  morals,’  and  other  topic.s,  w'e  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  article,  ‘Foxton.  Froude,  and  Newman,’  in  the  ‘Eclectic 
Review  ,’  for  November,  1850.  ^ 

2.  Another  characteristic  oi'  the  ‘  Pha.ses  of  Faith’  is  the  coiiH- 
<lence  w  ith  which  the  author  represents  himself  as  holding  at  the 
time  all  the  opinimis  wdiich  he  had  embraced  on  authority. 
believe  this  to  lu'  one  ot  the  .strongholds  of  ]ioper}' — an  unrea.son- 
ing  adhen‘nce  to  all  that  the  church  declares  to  be  true  heeonse 
8he  declares  it.  ’1  he  only  matter  of  surprise  is,  not  that  Mr* 
Newman  follow  ed  tin*  multitude  when  he  was  a  youth  in  dreading 
to  ipiestiou  any  authorized  opinion  :  but  that,  after  passing 
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throiK^h  so  nijuiy  ‘  phases’  of  wliat  was  no  faith  at  all  in  his  case, 
in  fvvnf  sftnje  of  his  progress  ho  is  as  sure  that  he  is  right 
as  if  he  were  defiling  with  ])riinary  trutlis  of  consciousness  or 
with  the  demonstrations  of  abstract  sciimce.  In  one  place  he 
says — 

‘When  tlie  jH'riod  arrived  for  taking  iny  Ikiehelor’s  degree,  it  was 
reiniisite  again  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  ArtieU‘s,  and  I  now  found 
uiyself  embarrassed  by  tbe  (jiu‘stion  of  Infant  Ha])tism.  One  of  the 
artieles  eontains  tbe  following  words: — “d'be  ba])tisni  of  young  ehil- 
dnai  is  in  anywise  to  be  retained,  as  most  agreeable  to  tbe  institution 
of  C'hrist.”  I  was  unable  to  eoneeal  from  myself  that  1  did  not  believe 
this  sentenee,  and  I  was  on  tbe  point  of  refusing  to  take  my  degree. 

I  overcame  my  seru})les  by  considering — 1.  That  eoneerning  this  doc¬ 
trine,  1  had  no  active  ^/.v-belief  on  wbieb  1  would  take  any  ])raetieal 
ste]),  as  1  felt  mysidf  too  young  to  make  any  eounter-doelaration. 

2.  That  it  had  no  j)ossible  j)raetieal  meaning  to  me,  since  I  coidd  not 
Ik‘  called  on  to  b:i])tize,  nor  to  give  a  child  for  ba}>tism.  Thus  1  ]H*r- 
snaded  myself.  \vt  I  bad  not  an  easy  conscience ;  nor  can  I  now 
defend  my  eom])romise ;  for  I  believe  that  my  re])ugnance  to  infant 
baptism  was  really  intense,  and  my  conviction  that  it  is  unapostolic  as 
strong  then  jts  now.  The  to])ic  of  my  ‘*yt)utli”  was  irrelevant;  for  if 
]  was  not  too  yomig  to  subscribe,  1  was  not  too  young  to  refuse  sub- 
RTiptioM.  The  argument,  the  Article  was  “  unj)racticar’  to  me,  goes 
to  prove,  that  if  1  were  ordered  bv  a  desj)ot  to  (pialify  myself  for  a 
plae  e  in  the  Church  by  solemnly  renouncing  tbe  lirst  i>ook  of  Kuelid 
as  false,  I  might  do  so  without  any  loss  of  moral  dignity.  Altog(‘tber 
this  humiliating  affair  showed  me  what  a  trap  for  tbe  eonseienee  these 
subscriptions  are ;  bow  comfortably  they  are  jtassed  while  the  intellect 
is  torjnd  or  immature,  or  where  tbe  eonseienee  is  callous ;  but  how 
they  undcnuinc  truthfulness  in  the  active  tliinkcr,  and  toi*ture  the 
sensitiveness  (d  tbe  tender  minded.  As  long  as  they  are  maintained, 
in  (Muirch  or  University,  these  institutions  exert  a  positive  infliienee  to 
<leprave  or  eject  those  who  ought  to  be  their  most  useful  and  liououivd 
members.’ — p.  P. 

Here  is  an  o])cn  confession  that  he  went  against  his  conscience, 
and,  instead  of  repenting  of  a  sin,  he  coolly  lays  the  blame  on 
the  ‘  s\d)seriptions.’  Does  he  not  see  the  ditierence  between 
himself  and  Inmdreds  of  dissenters  who  are  excluded  from  the 
honours  of  Oxford  because  they  will  not  involve  themselves  in 
such  a  ‘  humiliating  affair’  as  he  records  ?  Yet  this  is  tlie  writer 
>^ho  labours  to  degrade  onr  conceptions  of  the  morality  of  the 

We  cannot  pass  unnoticed  Mr.  Newman’s  easy  adoption  of 
other  mens  opinions.  There  is  the  ‘  Irish  clergyman’  whom  he 
describes  so  graj>hically — not  P)  say  satirically — and  of  whom  he 
J»ays,  ‘  In  s])ite  of  the  strong  revulsion  which  I  felt  against  some 


of  the.  peculiarities  of  this  remarkahlc  man,  /  for  the  first  time 
ra  my  life  Jound  myself  uiuUr  the  dominion  of  a  superior* 
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(p.  20.)  From  this  clergyman  he  receive^l  the  j»rrverse  inteq)iv- 
tatioii  of  tlie  New  Testament  resiK^cting  the  ‘  return  of  tie*  Lonl 
from  heaven, ’of  which  Gihbon  had  made  such  ingenious  us4*,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Newman  nuiv  siiv.s — ‘  Nothing  can  he  clearei  than 
that  the  New  Testament  is  uttirelu  hy  th**  floc- 

trine,  sometimes  exjdiciily  state<l,  sometimes  uncercimnnousltj 
(iSHunveit  ;  that  earthly  things  are  very  speedily  to  come  t<»  an 
end,  ami  thcrf/orc  anj  not  w  orthy  of  our  high  aftections  and  deep 
inO*rest.’ 

Under  the  same  influence  lie  resolved  to  be  a  mis.sionarv  to 
the  heathen.  l)isliking  the  church,  and  despising  tin;  dis.<enters, 
he  became  inflamed  with  the  ‘greatest  a<lniiration  of  Mr. 
drove.s,’ who  w  rote  a  feeble  tract  on  j>rinciph*s  repudiate<l  by  the 
New  Te.stainent.  The  Irish  clergyman,  we  are  told,  always  l>as«  d 
his  arguments  ‘on  texts  aj»tly  (pioted  and  logically  enforced:’ 
Mr.  Newman  <loes  not  say,  somaUf/  iiderpreimJ ;  and  of  thiss;iine 
logical  reasoner  he  siiy.s,  that  he  ‘  unmercifully  exposed  erudition 
to  .scorn,  both  by  caustic  rea.soning  and  by  inrfiunjuhle  <|Uotation.s 
of  .script urt*.’ 

4.  When  .s«*paratod  from  his  ‘superior,’  be  ]>roeeeds  to  study 
the  Gospel  without  huts — the  bias  of  a  HUpvrupr^  we  .suppose; — 
for  we  d(»  not  impute  to  Mr.  Newman  the  arrogance  of  professing 
freeihun  from  all  bia.s,  ami  we  .see  plainly  that  there*  v'ox  a  bias. 
Tin*  etVeef  of  freedom  from  this  bias  was  to  get  rid  of  oil  the 
opinions  with  whicli  his  Irish  friend  had  imluied  him.  llccau.M* 
he  does  not  find  others  ready  to  follow  him  in  these  changcs.dit* 
.speaks  of  tln*ir  ‘  hunting  him  out  un.scrupulously,’  and  he  lays 
the  Idiuin*  of  the  ‘  unlovely  conduct’  of  his  former  years  on  the 
creed.  He  contra.sts  the  ‘.sweelne.ss  of  mind,  largene.ss  of  charity, 
and  timid  devoutness’  of  the  first  Unitarian  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  In*  forme<l,  with  the  hatred  of  his  eyang(,*lical  perse- 
cut<»rs;  and  tells  us  that  he  gained  much  ‘  fresh  insight  into  a 
part  of  his  own  mind,’  and  that  part  was  ‘o  derpio'  distaste  j(n' 
the  details  of  the  hunaiii  life  (f  Christ  than  h<*  wa.s  [ueviously 
con.scicus  of.’ 

5.  Having  submitted  all  his  life  to  human  authority  in  rc*lighnis 

belief,  the  author  no  .s«MUier  di.scoyered  this  error  than  he  rushes 
into  the  o]qK»site  extreme  and  refu.ses  to  receive  any  .*^piritual 
tnith  on  any  autliority,  and,  of  coiirst;  ‘without  bia.s,’  demolishes, 
in  his  own  opinion,  the  w  hole  fabric  of  the  authority  of  the  Ilihle 
eitln*r  as  autln*ntic  history,  or  as  inspired  teaching.  His  method 
of  enecting  this  imagiin‘d  destniction  is  not  particularly  ingeiiiou.s. 
nor  in  any  re.spcct  original.  Without  any  knowledge  of 

explanations  given  by  .sound  scholars,  upright  im  ii,  lit*  s\vee|>> 
away  from  Jus  on'a  'mind  all  that  they  believe^l,  and  t/are  reel- 
soils  for  believing,  in  numerous  portions  of  sacred  history;  sets  up 
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his  own  (>1)11)1011  of  the  OKI  Testament  prophecies  against  the 
judi^inent  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles ;  agrees  with  his  lamented 
friend,  dohn  Stirling,  on  the  ‘almost  ludicrous  arguments  of 
orthtMlox  divines/  stupidly  or  maliciously  misreprt^uited  ;  hastily 
adopts  one  of  several  theories  respecting  the  demoniacs  ;  follows 
sometimes  Or.  Armdd,  sometimes  De  Wette,  sometimes  Strauss, 
in  opinions  on  the  Bil)K‘ — which  we  see  no  proof  of  having  been 
coinihiird  v:l(/i  other  jiuhjmenfH  ;  and,  professing  to  abandon  all 
anthoritv,  esjiecially  the  authority  of  our  sacred  books,  betakes 
himself  to  logic.  His  logic  is  not  (jenuine.  He  argues  only 
a  priori,  and,  having  once  made  up  his  mind — on  insuflicient 
— about  his  major  pn^position,  marches  on  most  triumph- 
antlv,  as  he  thinks,  to  conclusions  which  are  in  opposition  to 
it  jHtsferlori  evidence.  Inst(‘ad  of  tirst  demonstrating  the 
ina(h*([uacy  of  the  historical  evidence  for  the  authority  of  scrip- 
tun*,  and  then  rej(,*cting  its  teaching,  he  fancies  that  he  has 
(h*inolish(‘d  its  teaching,  and  then  infers  from  his  faith  in  his  owTi 
succ(*ss.  that  its  authority  is  ov(?rturned. 

(I.  All  the  while,  it  is  only //is  own  crndf  l ij-(uIopted  oputions 
that  he  demolishes;  yet  he  s<}ems  (juite  innocent  of  any  appre¬ 
hension  that  tin?  very  same  opinions — we  do  not  mean  all,  but 
some — may  be  intelligently  held  by  other  minds  as  free  iis  his 
own,  to  say  the  l(‘ast,  for  reasons  which  can  lx*,  b(*cause  they  have 
lK*c*n,  rendered.  Mr.  Newinan  does  not  intend  merely  to  show 
that,  as  matter-of-fact,  the  process  described  in  this  volume  really 
hapjx  ned:  he  intends  that  his  readers  shall  adopt  his  conclusions 
witlxjut  passing  through  the  same  process;  imagining  that  a  mind 
s<j  susceptible  at  one  stage  to  the  most  blind  submission  to  others, 
So  nwroUii  infirm,  at  another  stage,  in  subscribing  what  it 
inwardly  rejects  without  afterwards  repenting,  and  then  so  self- 
relying  on  what  it  calls  its  freedom  from  l/ins  and  its  irrefragable 
logic— will  Ix^  accepted  as  a  safe  guide  to  others.  We  grieve  to 
think  that  the  offered  guidance  will  be  accepUxl  by  those  whose 
det«*ctive  culture  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  following  impli¬ 
citly  a  guide  whose  antecedents  have  the  delusive  appearance  of 
having  ([ualified  him  to  be  a  leader  of  the  young.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  question  Mr.  Newman's  sincerity.  We  do  not  ipiestion  it. 
M  e  have  no  animosity  to  gratify  in  dealing  plainly  with  his  book. 
Me  are  prepared  for  such  notices  as  he  has  given  of  our  ‘candid 
mid  not  over  orthodox’  criticism.  We  have  not  the  slightest  ap¬ 
prehension  ot  his  shaking  the  ‘  faith’  of  any  wdio  have  been  taught 
as  he  unhapj)ily  was  not — they  believe;  but  to  those  whose 
D'ligious  training  has  in  this  respect  been  neglected,  w'e  see  in 
this  volume  a  tissue  of  the  most  deplorably  mischievous  sug- 
gestioiLs.  The  most  distressing  ]>art  of  it  is  the  new  chapter 
Hn  the  Moral  Perfection  of  Jesus.’  Painful  passages  enough 
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may  he  found  in  ])revious  chapters  tendini^  towards  tlie  result 
here  boldly  avowed  and  vindicated,  Notwithstandinjx  Mr.  New¬ 
mans  premonitory  warning  about  giving  ‘  unspeakable  pain,’ and 
the  peculiar  form  of  his  remarks  as  belonging  to  an  anjtt  mentam 
(uUiO)nl neia  answer  to  some  strictures  by  Mr.  James  Martineau, 
as  well  as  his  pn^diction  that  ‘  hostile  reviewers  will  (‘ndeavour, 
:ls  btdbre,  to  excite  ])rejudice  against  me,  by  picking  tmt  wrong  m/t- 
and  carefully  stripping  oti‘ every  mtsoti  which  I  assign, 
as  well  as  every  cpialifying  and  softening  addition/ — a  proceeding 
which  he  attributes  to  ‘  a  malignant  intention/ — we  mean  to 
adopt  our  own  course,  against  which  he  has  no  riglit  to  complain, 
in  giving  our  nsaders  our  judgment  on  this  cha])ter,  in  which, 
w’haU'ver  may  be  said  of  his  reasons,  we  do  not  ‘  ])retend  anything/ 
but  l(‘ave  others  to  judge  whether  the  author  or  the  reviewer  ])o 
guilty  of  what  he  calls  outraging  the  readers.  If  Mr.  Xewniaii 
thinks,  iis  of  course  he  does,  that  he  has  suthciiait  reasons  for 
what  lie  advances  on  the  moral  character  of  Jesus,  we  have  no 
inU‘r(‘st  in  sup]>ressing  them;  but  we  must  bf‘  permitted  to  say 
that  we  cannot  forget  the  ])reparations  which  his  mind  has  l>een 
umlergoing  for  allowing  any  weight  to  these  reasons;  nor  can  we 
be  blind  to  the  (lanniis — having  nothing  to  do  with  merely  intel¬ 
lectual  judgments — which  breathes  throughout  his  seventh  chaj  iter. 
Ailhering  to  the  errors  which  he  learned  in  Ireland  as  to  the 
meaning  of  certain  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  he  not  only 
denies  the  ‘absolute  perfection  of  Jesus,"  but  distinctly  cliarges 
him  with  jiuerility,  injustice,  folly,  dishonesty,  blundering  self- 
sudicitmey,  atiectatioii,  mystical  assumption,  vain  and  vacillating 
pretension,  fanaticism,  miscliievousness,  moral  unsoundness, 
egregious  vanity,  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace,  exaspi'ratiiig 
his  enemies  for  the  jmrpose  of  provoking  them  to  commit  a 
crime,  and  falling  ‘  far  lielow  vast  numbers  of  his  unhunoured 
disciples.’  Mr.  Newunan  cannot  ileny  that  such  are  his  ‘con¬ 
clusions.’  He  does  not  say  that  they  are  iiunrit/  logical  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  Gos|h‘1s,  but  gives  the  impression — we  should  l>e 
happy  to  know'  that  it  is  not  a  correct  one — that  such  is  his 
estim4(tc  of  (he  character  of  fJesus.  lie  know^s  tliat  it  ditfers 
entiniy  from  the  estimate  of  that  character  entertained  by  evan¬ 
gelists,  a|)ostles,  and  by  the  ])rofessors  of  the  Christian  faith, 
by  M«)hammedans,  and  by  not  a  few'  who  profess  no  reli¬ 
gious  taith  whatever.  But  he  savs,  ‘(live  mv  reasons.’  Here 
they  an*.  His  reasons  are,  firsts  the  necessarily  finite  moral  ex- 
cellencij  of  man  ;is  a  creature ;  secouf  Jesus  always  calh*^! 
hiiUvSelf  the  Son  of  Man,  and  bv  so  dciing,  claimed  for  hinistdf 
‘  the  throne  of  judgment  over  all  mankiinl,’  spoken  of  by  fhe 
prophet  Haniel;  thtrJ,  that  he  ‘enunciated  as  a  primary  duty  of 
men  to  learn  submissively  of  his  wisdom,  and  acknow  ledge  his 
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supiyiiKuy;’ /c«  W/<,  to  <,nye  such  a  teacher  is  a  deviatiou  from 
(lod  s  onlinary  course;  yi/W,  wo  have  no  criterion  for  establishiug 
the  absolute  wisdom  of  sucli  atejiclier;  ttirth,  there  is  no  genuine 
and  trustwortliy  account  ol  his  teaching;  seventh,  if  we  must 
judge  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  tJod,  we  cannot 
abandon  free  thought  on  his  teaching  and  acting;  eighth,  the 
general  conduct  and  discourses  of  Jesus  exhibit  all  the  evil  pro¬ 
perties  attributed  to  his  character.  No  one  undemtands  bettor 
than  .Mr.  Newman  that  to  sij’t  these  j)rortered  reasons  is  beyond 
the  province  ot  a  brief  review,  and  we  hope  he  will  admit  that  we 
have  ‘sotne  conscience’  to  keep  us  from  purposely  mistaking 
thein,  or  we.ikening  their  force,  in  this  necessiirily  brief  epitome 
ot  them,  (jranting  that  his  opinion  ot  the  character  of  Jesus— 
it  it  be  his  opinion  logically  follows  from  judgments  iireviously 
termed,  how  is  it  that  no  intellectual  intimation  is  given  that 
theie  IS  iiHothev  side  to  that  character,  no  expre.s.sion  of  admira¬ 
tion  or  contii  ence  or  sympathy,  for  what  is  good,  no  indication 
ol  the  po.s.sibility  of  honestly  drawing  other  conclusions,  no  doubt 
as  to  the  probable  unsoundiie.ss  of  the  theory  which  rejects  all 
the  views  ot  Jesus  which  are  expre.ssed  by  Taiil  and  Peter,  and 
James  and  John  m  their  ejiistles?  Vonld  an  avowed  enemy  of 
Jesus— Ins  most  malignant  adversaries— say  stronger  thiufs 
against  him?  It  .Mr.  Newman  really  believes  that  this  determina¬ 
tion  to  support  hi.s  previous  insinuation  against  the  ‘  Moral  Perfec¬ 
tion  ot  Je.sus  this  silencing  of  all  the  evidence  on  one  side,  and 
twisting  to  his  jiiirpose  the  facts  which  the  common  sense  of 
11,111  "ini  ,  w  let  lei  highly  educated  or  not,  have  always  uiidcr- 

oZr  I'' sense,— all  wo  can  say  i.s,  that  we  mu.st  have 
|)  oo  s  u  his  ([ualihcations  as  a  critic  before  we  can,  for  a 
moment  think  ot  accepting  his  ilecisions,  or  attaching  any  im- 
im  taiKx>  to  what  he  calls  his  ‘  reasons.’  As  to  the  ‘  qualifying 
mid  softening  additions.’  of  which  he  makes  mention  in  his  pre® 

S’/l  !  ml'  cannot 

wifli  nt^**'*  C  l^Jive  said,  is  not  charged  l)v  us 

to  il'  'l";*litics  which  he  ascribes  so  pointedly 

adore  .  whom  we 

i.im  wio.tr''  f ill  nil  good  faith,  we  ask 
lle  sZtl  .*'r.‘'-‘>'‘«i<ic';'"t  ju.st  to  the  English  public  to  give 
oiitra.  r  »  f  recognised  position  to  the  propagation  of  such 
SS  st.  on  all  that  is  hehl  sacred  by  every  body  of 

wliieli  1  1  rotestant.  Catholic,  or  Jewish,  as  those  in 

inanlv  \  ^  piddications  abound  ?  Is  it  fair,  honourable, 

(  ^  iinplied  contract  on  whicli  University 

liis  ol?-  retain  a  position  which  adds  l.o  tiie  weight  of 

<lutv  i^ttaininents,  and  abilities,  while  he  deems  it  his 

y  0  inoculate  the  nascent  mind  of  Ungland  with  what  he 
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knows  to  l>e  in  tliolngkost  otionsive  to  the  host  teelin^^s  of 

tin*  lH‘st  inciW  . 

liaviio/  no  ]H*rsonal  a<  <|uaintan<v  with  Mr.  Nownian,  we  an- 
usint^  tlic*  freedom  without  whicli  our  functions  would  he  a  farco, 
in  niakin*^  an  appeal  to  which  \ve  know  what  answer  we  should 
give  ourselves. 

In  this  third  t‘dition  of  the  ‘  Pluvses,’  Mr.  Newman  iuvs  added 
a  chapter  in  ‘  Rejdy’  to  the  ‘  Eclipse  of  Faith.'  Our  estimati*  of 
that.  NN<*rk  has  been  given,  and  rej)eated  on  the  appearance  (►f  a 
s<‘con<i  edition.  We  tluaefore  read,  with  some  curiosity,  Mr. 
Newman’s  ‘  Reply.’  In  answer  to  that  ‘Ri*ply,’the  able  author  has 
published  a  tlefcnce,  which  superst'des  the  strictures  we  had  j)re- 
pared.  Our  readers  will,  probably,  he  more  editit*d  by  some 
account  of  the  ‘  I)eh‘ncc’  than  hy  o\ir  criticisms  on  tluj  ‘  Reply  ;’ 
and  as  we  have  not  space  Ihr  i>oth,  we  make  our  selection  on  that 
principh*. 

Mr.  Nt‘wman  complains  of  the  writer’s  flippant  tom*  in  the 
‘  EclipstT — his  puerile  ami  self-comlemning  plan  of  fictitious  dia¬ 
logue — his  venting  his  own  i»janions  in  the  name  of  Harrington — 
caricaturing  Mr.  Newman  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ft‘llowes — his 
application  to  Mr.  Newman  of  the  tt*rm  ‘  infidel’ — his  ‘  systtinatic, 
continnous,  and  .stealthy  misn‘])rt‘sentation’ — gro.ss  garbling — 
ami  (d’  entertaining  the  notion  that  God  has  no  consi.steiit  or 
trustworthy  moral  charactiT.  He  describes  him  as  ‘  one,  who 
wraps  a  Pagan  heart  in  a  (’hristian  veil;  who  scowls  down  ami 
imK-ksat  tdhcr  men’s  piety;  who  con.structs  sophi.stical  argnment.s, 
to  leave  them  no  alt(*rnativt*  between  his  own  ])aganism,  which  is 
to  them  iletestable,  and  an  athci.sm,  which  they  (h'precate  indeed, 
but  feel  to  bt*  preferable  to  (h'grading  heart-hardening  devil- 
worship;  and  as  om*  who,  afti*r  the  outward  washing  of  Christian 
baptism,  has  gone  back  into  the  mire  of  Pagan  demonry,  and  to 
this  Pagan  <lemon-wors  hip.’ 

Mr.  N»‘wman  decidedly  recommends  diet  to  the  soul,  /nd  exer¬ 
cise  to  the  intellect.  ‘  Let  him  ca.st  away  scorn  and  sell- 
sutheienev;  let  him  cidtivate  a  little  more  of  that  charity  which 
he  calls  ‘  ba.'^tard;’  let  him  not  think  that  (piestions  which  pertain 
to  God  ari*  advanct*d  by  boisterous  glee,  ami  facetious  scotls,  and 
IH'rsi^nal  antagonisms;  let  him  chatter  less  and  watch  over  hi.^ 
own  heart  more;  h‘t  him  cheri.sh  more  truthfulness  and  direct¬ 
ness,  ami  much  more  temlcrne.ss  of  conscience.’ 

Now  how  does  this  facetious  Pagan  devil-worshijipcr  take 
\Si'  genth*  admonitions  trom  his  spiritual  censor  ?  Our  (piestion 
is  answ«*rt‘d  in  i>m*  ot  the  most  masterly  refutations  of  every  per- 
SiUial  charge*,  most  thorough  t‘X])osures  of  inccdierent  speculation, 
luid  nK>st  triumphant  vindications  of  the  Gospel  again.^t  its 
incKlern  iis.s4\ihuits  in  English  literature.  When  it  so  i)lea.scs 
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him,  the  author  is  as  facetious  ns  ever,  yet  without  suhstituting 
jests  for  arguments,  or  witty  allusions  for  serious  a])peals.  His 
criticism  is  keen,  logical,  destructive.  His  moral  imlignation  is 
gravely,  hut  not  bitterly,  expressed.  His  ridicule  is  jmsitively 
witherim^.  His  devout  h'clino  is  calmly,  moderately,  yet  freely 
uttered.  His  geiuTal  views  of  the  great  i[uestions  touched  in 
this  controversy  ar(‘  comprehensive  ;  while,  at  the  Siime  time,  his 
analvsisof  his  opponent’s  n'asonings  and  statemenis  is  ])ursued  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  minute  examination.  His  stylo  is  pungent 
in  satire,  rigid  in  argument,  playful  when  dealing  with  the 
ludicrous,  retined  at  repaHee,  and  mascidine  in  serious  discussion. 
With  much  of  Mr.  Newman’s  chissic  elegance,  he  soars  im- 
measurahly  Ix'yond  him  in  grasp  of  intellect  and  power  of  reason¬ 
ing.  In  rehuke  he  is  terrible,  by  reason  of  the  moral  vitality  and 
religious  eariu'stness  with  which  h(‘  writes.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  siiy  that  he  has  utterly  demolished  his  antagonist.  From  such 
a  work  it  is  not  easy  to  make  extracts,  but  we  must  make  room 
tor  the  following : — 


‘And  now,  wliat,  after  all,  does  all  the  carping  eritieisni  of  this 
chapter  amount  to?  Little  as  it  is  in  itself,  it  absolutely  vanislies, — 
it  is  telt  that  tin*  (‘hrist  here  ])ortrayed  cannot  he  tin*  right  inter])re- 
tjition  of  the  history,  in  tlic  face  of  all  those  glorious  scenes  with  which 
the  evangelical  narrative  abounds,  hut  of  which  there  is  here  an  entire 
ohlivion.  Ihit  Humanitv  will  not  forget  them;  men  still  “wonder  at 
the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  (.^hrist’s  mouth,”  and  ]x*rsist 
in  saying,  “  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.”  The  brightness  ot' the 
brightest  names  ]Kih‘s  and  wanes  before  the  radiance  which  shines  from 
the  |x*rson  of  (Mirist.  'Fhe  scenes  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  at  the  gate 
of  Xain,  in  the  hap])y  family  at  Bethany,  in  the  “  upper  room,”  where 
He  instituted  the  beautiful  feast,  which  should  for  evt‘r  consecrate  His 
nieinorv,  and  luMpieathed  to  llis  diseijdes  the  legacy  of  His  love:  the 
scenes  of  the  (iard«‘n  of  ( icthsemane,  on  the  summit  of  Calvary,  and  at 
the  sepulchre;  tin*  swi‘et  reinemhranec  of  the  jiatienee  with  which  Ho 
l)ore  wrong,  tin*  gentleness  with  which  He  rebuked,  and  the  love  with 
which  He  t  orgave  it;  the  thousand  acts  of  His  benign  condesc(*nsion, 
hy  which  lb*  well  earne<l  for  Himself,  from  self-righteous  pri<le  and 
hyjMKTisy,  the  nann*  of  “the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners;” — these 
ami  a  himdreil  things  more,  which  crowd  those  concise  memorials  of 
love  and  sorrow  with  such  ])rodigality  of  h(‘autv  and  of  pathos,  will 
still  continue  to  charm  and  attract  the  soul  of  humanity,  and  on  these 
the  highest  genius,  as  well  as  the  hunihlcst  mediocrity,  will  lovi?  to 
dwell.  I  hese  things  lisjung  infancy  loves  to  hear  on  its  mother’s 
kmvs,  and  over  them  age,  with  its  grey  locks,  bends  in  devoutest 
r»*verenee.  Xo ;  before  the  infnlel  can  prevent  tin*  influence  of  these 
C‘oin|>oRitioos,  In*  must  get  rid  of*  tin*  gosj)els  theinsi*lv(*s,  or  he  must 
supplant  them  by  fi. •lions !  Ah!  what  hitter  irony  has  involuntarily 
e«ca|K*d  me  !  Ibit  it  th  *  last  he  impossible,  at  least  the  gospels  must 
ec*ase  to  exist  before  inti  4  litv  can  succeed.  \es,  before  infidels  can 
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^irrvfiit  men  from  thinkin;^  iis  they  over  have  clone  of  (’hn^t,  they 
must  hlot  out  the  gentle  wonls  with  which,  in  the  presence  of  austere 
hv|*ocTisy,  the  Saviour  welcomed  tluit  timid  i^uilt  that  could  only 
express  its  silent  love  in  a^ony  of  tears; — tht‘y  must  hlol  out  the 
words  a(hlressc‘tl  tt)  the  dyin^  })enitent,  wlio,  softened  hy  tlie  maje^tie 
patience  of  the  mi;rhty  SuHerer,  detected  at  last  the  Monarch  uiuler 
the  vt'il  of  sorrow,  and  east  an  imj)lorino  j^lamv  to  he  “  renunnhciMl  hv 
Him  when  lie  eamc  into  llis  KinL,^lom;” — they  must  hlot  out  the 
scene  in  which  the  demoniacs  or  the  maniacs,  if  tlie  infidel  will,  for 
it  docs  not  hclj>  him — sat  listening  at  llis  feet,  and  “in  their  rii^ht 
mind;”-  they  must  hlot  out  tlu*  reiiuunhranee  of  the  tears  which  lie 
shed  at  the  ^rave  of  La/arus,  not  surely  for  him  whom  lie  was  alKUit 
to  raise*,  hut  in  pure  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  humanity,  for  the 
myriiul  r^yriads  of  desolate  mounu'rs,  who  could  nut,  with  Marv,  llv 
to  Him  and  sav,  “  Lord,  if 'flum  hadst  been  here,  mv  mother,  hr«»ther 
sister,  had  not  dicil — they  must  hlot  out  the  record  of  those  miracles 
which  charm  us,  not  only  as  the  proofs  uf  llis  mission,  and  j^uarantees 
of  the  truth  of  His  doctrine,  hut  as  they  illustrate  the  iK'iu'voh'iue  of 
His  character,  and  are  types  of  tlu*  spiritual  cures  llis  jj^osja*!  can  vet 
perform;  they  mu>t  hlot  out  tlu*  scciu‘s  of  the  sc]>ulchri‘,  where  love 
and  vi‘m‘ration  lin^jfcrcd,  and  saw  what  was  never  seen  hclorc,  hut  shall 
lu‘necforth  he  sec*n  to  tlu*  i*nd  of  time,-  the  tomh  itself  irradiated  with 
ani.^*lie  forms,  and  bright  with  the  pri*sencc  of  Him  “who  hrou^ht  life 
:md  immortality  to  li^^ht — they  miLst  hlot  out  the  seem*  where  div|) 
and  irratefnl  love  wept  so  jiassiomitely,  and  found  Him  unhidden  at  her 
side,—  type  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  who  have  “  xui^ht  the 
^’rave  to  VM*ep  then*,”  and  fouml  joy  and  consolation  in  Him  “whom, 
though  unst  en,  tlu*y  lovi‘d  — tlu*y  must  hlot  out  the  discourses  in 
which  He  took  leave*  of  His  tliseiples,  the  majc*stie  accents  of  which 
have  tilled  so  many  departing  souls  with  ]>atienet*  and  with  triumph; — 
thev  must  hh»t  out  the  vet  suhlimer  words  in  which  Ih*  deelart*s 


Himself  “  I lu*  Kesurreetion  and  the  Life,” — words  which  have  led  so 
many  millions  more  to  hre;ithe  out  their  spirits  with  ehild-liki*  trust, 
;ind  to  helievt*,  as  tlu*  ^ate  of  (h*ath  closed  lH*hind  them,  thev  wouhl  sn* 


Him  who  is  “  investt*d  w  ith  tlu*  kevs  of  the 


invisible  world,” — “  w  ho 


o}K*ns  ami  no  man  shuts,  and  shuts  and  no  man  opt*ns,”  h*ttinL:  in 
lhroU}4:h  the  portal  which  leads  to  immortality  the  radiance  (‘f  the 
skies;  tlu‘y  must  hlot  out,  tlu*y  must  d(.*stroy,  these  and  a  thousand 
other  such  thiiiLCs,  ln‘foi\*  they  can  ])revent  Him  from  havini'  the  ]>ri*- 
emim*nee,  who  hiveil,  lH*eause  He  loved  us,  to  eidl  Himself  the  **  S»)n  ol 
Man,  thoujxh  aiujjels  called  Him  the  “Son  of  Hod.” 


‘  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  men  it  is  an  illusion. 


If  ii  Ik*  an  illusion,  every 


variety  »>t  experiment  proves  it  to  he  inveterate,  and  will  not  he  dissi- 
^Mited  hy  a  million  ot  Strau>5es  and  XewmansI  Prohdt  uui  At 


his  fiH*t  piilty  humanity,  of  diverse  niees  and  nations,  for  eiudRi*^'!' 
hundred  veal's  luis  eome  to  ]Mmr  forth,  in  faith  ;iml  love,  its  sorrow's, 
;uul  liiids  tlien*  “the  |K‘aee  which  the  world  can  neither  ^ive  nor  take 
;iway.  Myri;uls  ot  a**hinj;  heads  and  w'cary  hearts  have  lound  and 
will  liml  n*pose  there,  and  have  invested  Him  with  vem‘ration,  love, 
;ind  ^ratitmle,  which  will  never,  never  be  paid  to  anv  other  name  than 
His.’  —  pp.  I  fj-l  1 1. 


\UT.  VIII. —  Die  Ciiucaaisclie  JlilifctTfihuiKse^  t>v*.  (I he  Caucasiaii 
Military  lu>ad,  the  Kuban,  and  the  IVninsula  ot’'rainan;  Ueniiui- 
seeneesi)t‘a  .Inurney  iroin  ddHis  to  Crimea).  l^yProicjjsor  Dr.Charlcs 
Koeh.  Leipzii^:  Frederie  Fleist-her.  iSol. 

•J.  Ft'iiff  each  dem  Cauvaaichen  Isthmus'  fuf.  (.lourney  to  the  Cau¬ 
casian  Isthmus  in  the  Years  iydt)-lSd8.)  By  Dr.  Charles  Koeh. 
Stutt'^ard.  lS5:h 

3.  Russland  und ifie  Tscherlces.frn.  (Bnssia  an<l  the  C^ireassians).  By 
Dr.  (Miarles  F.  XtMimann.  Stuttujard:  .1.  (J.  (\)tta.  IStO. 

The  Caucimts.  By  Ivan  Colovin.  London;  Triibner  and  (\).  1S54. 

Thk  war  between  Turkey  and  lius.sia  directs  once  more  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  We.stern  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  and  to  the  nations 
whieli  inhabit  the  country  around  that  mountain  ranoe.  Ivan 
Golovin  s  publication  could  not,  therefore,  appear  more  oppor¬ 
tunely.  The  author  is  a  llus.sian  exile  of  high  connexions,  the 
son  of  a  Rus.sian  ;;eneral  who  has  served  in  the  Caucasus.  His 
volume  contains  valuable  information  about  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  Ku.ssiau  dominions  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian, 
and  many  important  facts  on  Shamyl  and  the  wars  of  the  moun- 
taineeis  with  Russiiu  As  he  is  a  foreigner,  we  make,  with 
pleasure,  some  allowance  for  the  abruptness  of  liis  style,  and  the 
incomplete  fonn  of  his  publication.  Dr.  Kocli,  the  Bavjirian 
naturali.st,  gives  us  some  very  intere.sting  hints  .about  the  social 
condition  of  the  f’aucasian  nations;  whilst  Dr.  (diaries  Neumann, 
the  celebrated  ethnographer,  of  Munich,  lias  collected  all  the 
inlormation  of  ancient  medieval  and  modern  authors  up  to  the 
year  of  the  publication  of  his  compilation  in  an  agreeable  and 
amusing  volume. 

The  actu.al  features  of  the  Isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian  ex])lain  all  the  ethnographical  jieculiarities  of  that 
country.  The  Cauctosus  is  an  exhm.sive  steep  and  high  mountain 
r.ange,\vith  in.any  towering  peaks  coveri;d  by  eternal  snow.  Dividing 
the  plains  of  Northern  Russia  from  the  undulating  country  of 
(n‘Orgia,  it  nins  from  sea  to  sea  in  .a  south-easterly  direction  like 
a  Continuous  wall,  interrupted  only  in  its  very  centre  by  the 
narrow  puss  of  Dariel,  celebrated  in  hi.story  and  tradition  .as  the 
Caucasian  Cate.  Many  deep  nivines  and  torrents  intersect  the 
niountain.s,  and  divide  the  fertile  plateaux  from  one  laiother,  where 
clm.s,  oaks,  tniit-trees,  encircled  by  luxuriant  vine,  grow  freely, 
whilst  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  produces  chiefly  Indian 
corn  and  millet  for  food,  .and  raises  a  considerable  cjuantity  of 
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'riirs«‘  ravines,  steep  mountain  pt‘aks,  and  lovt‘ly  dales, 

lM»nnd  ky  nwks,  are  a  ^reat  hindrance  to  the  soeial  and  coin- 
inereial  intoreourso  of  tlie  mountaineers.  They  m*ee.ssitate  a  life 
of  s< ‘elusion  for  ovitv  dale  and  )»lateau,  and  prevt‘nt  the 
trilM‘s  from  heeoinino  a  compact  nation.  Ihit  this  seclusion  Iwus 
inaintaimMl  likowi.so  the  lih<‘rty,  independence,  and  peculiarities 
of  trilM*-;4oV( *111111011 1,  with  all  those  hereditary  feuds  ami  luuiKi 
foravs  with  which  we  me(*t  wherever  the  stroui^  hond  of  com¬ 
mon  nationality  are  not  acknow’h*dged.  No  country  mi  earth, 
of  an  etpial  e.xtent,  contains,  therefore,  so  many  nationalitii‘s  and 
idioms  as  the  country  l><*tween  the  Black  Sea  and  the  (  aspiaii. 

‘  Kvery  tribe  in  the  C’aucasus,'  says  Bestushed*,  ‘  has  its  own  way 
id’carrvin^  on  war;  its  own  manners  and  customs;  its  ow  n  prt‘jii- 
ilices  ami  its  own  enjoyments.’  Stvlusion  maintains  i^m nance, 
rudene.s.s,  and  traditional  pivuliarities,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
promot(‘s  the  feelinjjjs  of  imh‘pendence  and  love  of  liberty.  Kveii 
kimlrt'd  triln's  and  idioms  lu'come, in  the  courseof  centuries, fon*ien 
to  one  another  by  want  of  intercommunication.  Such  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  C’aucasus  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire;  such  it  is 
now'.  Strabo  n‘lates  that,  accord  in  to  the  Clr(‘t‘k  sealan*!’,  Timo- 
sthmies,  there  wt‘n* three  hundn'd  tribes  all  did'ert‘nt  in  lanL,uue^n' 
ami  manners,  who  u.sed  to  comedow  n  to  the  mart  of  Dioscurias(now 
Iskuria  in  Miiu^u'elia),  to  exchange  their  ])roducts  hu’  (Jreek  com- 
moditie.s,  and  esp(‘cially  for  salt,  of  which  they  were  in  ijfieat 
need,  ’rhouoh  Strabo  doubts  the  accuracy  of  so  exa^i((‘ratt‘d  a 
statement,  .'^till  he  lH*li(‘ves  that  there  wert‘  about  seventy  diderent 
nationalities  occasionally  visitinijf  the  place.  And  this  statement 
seems  not  to  lu*  oV(‘rdrawn,  for  even  now',  we  art*  informed,  by 
Ibissian  authors  ami  (Jerman  travellers,  that  the  inhabitants  ot 
one  valley  often  do  not  understand  their  neare.st  neighbours  on 
the  adjact‘nt  jilateau,  and  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  out  all 
the  didert'iit  diah‘cts  and  languages  of  the  people,  thougli  there 
is  one  languagt*  by  which  all  the  tribes  can  communicate,  since 
they  all  umlerstaml,  mort^  or  le.ss,  the  Tartar  or  rather  ’rurkomaii 
language,  tin*  mother  of  the  Turkish — that  tongue  w  hich  is  under¬ 
stood  all  over  t’entral  Asia,  from  the  ea.steni  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  smirces  of  tin*  Yellow  and  Blue  rivers  in  C’hiua. 

\\  e  are  accustomed  in  Europe  to  designate  all  the  nioun- 
taineei's  ot  the  Caucasus  by  the  name  of  Circassians;  but  this 
is  not  correct.  Cnly  the  Adighe  tribes,  the  im>st  handsome  ot 
the  Caucasians,  an  aristocratic  princely  ]>cople,  who  inhabit  the 
e*‘\stem  sloj)csot  t he  Caucjvsu.s,  from  the  north-eastern  edge  ot  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  I  p|x*r  Kuban,  and  to  the  sources  of  the  Kunia, 
are  calh'd  ‘  Isherkess  bv  their  neijxhbours.  They  have  all  made 
their  |H*ac«'  with  the  Ru.*vsians  ;  they  acknowledge  the  supremac} 
of  the  Cziir ;  tin*  SiUis  of  their  nobles  serve  in  the  Mu.'^covite 
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.uinv,  *^***^^  most  pictuivsnue  corps  of  horsemen,  chul  in 
(♦eats  of  mail,  and  in  the  native  costume  of  the  Caucasus.  We 
have  st'cii  them  at  the  second  battle  of  Waitzen,  in  Hungary, 
where  thev  could  nut  resist  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  H  unga- 
rian  hussiirs.  Their  manners  are  aristoeratical,  and  the  ranks  of 
scK'ietv  among  them  are  distinguished  hy  their  attire.  The 
numerous  princes  wear  red  hoots,  the  nohlemen  yellow  ones,  the 
pcasiints,  a  less  well-shaped  chuss  than  the  aristocracy,  black 
shot's.  As  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Russians,  they  visit  the 
Russian  forts  for  the  peaceable  exchange  of  their  products,  and 
this  commerce  has  resulted  in  diminishing  hatred  between  the 
two  nations.  The  Adighe  princes,  therefore,  soon  submitted 
to  the  Czar,  though  they  are  not  reliable  subjects ;  whenever  one 
of  them  feels  otfended  by  a  Coss;ick  or  Russian  otlicer,  he  goes 
over  to  the  indept'iident  tribes.  On  the  whole,  their  contact  with 
the  Ihissians  has  not  been  heneticial  to  the  Circassians.  Dr. 
Koch,  the  (lerman  naturalist,  says: 

‘  C’ircassian  primes  and  nohlenu'n  learned,  by  a  more  intimate  ae- 
(|uaintame  witli  the  Russian  lords,  that  the  lower  classes  in  Russia  arc 
slaves,  t’linning  as  they  are,  tluy  imnu'diately  made  use  of  this  know- 
ledp*,  and  not  only  took  formal  juissession  of  the  soil  of  their  territory, 
lait  likewise  prett'iuled  that  they  had  a  right  of  jaoperty  in  the  Chreas- 
sian  peasant  who  had  settled  on  their  domains.’ 

‘Seri'age,  which  formerly  had  never  existed  in  the  Caucasus,  unfor¬ 
tunately  now  prevails  there.  Thus  liussia  has  enriched  the  native 
princes  at  the  expi'nse  of  the  people;  and  in  the  helii'f  that  she  had 
secured  the  (k‘Vction  of  the  former,  she  has  lost  the  symj»athy  of  the 
hulk  of  the  })opulation.’ — Vol.  i.  p. 

The  neighbours  of  the  Circassians,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Cauciusus,  in  the  narrow  angle  between  the  I  Hack  Sc*a  and  the 
luountains,  are  the  Ushichs  aiul  Dshig(des,  who  form  the  Sha|)- 
iiugh  confederacy.  They  continue  the  war  with  Russia,  and 
though  th(*y  have  hetui  cut  otf  from  communication  with  the 
Black  St‘a  by  a  chain  of  Russian  forts,  they  do  not  sidjinit  to  the 
Cziir.  These  forts  watch  the  country,  but  cannot  keej)  it  in  sub¬ 
jection.  No  Muscovite  dares  to  leave  the  fort  after  sunset,  and 
the  troo])S  must  always  move  in  large  columns  h*st  they  be  cut 
eti  by  hostile  mountaineers.  The  tribes  of  the  Shapsugh  con- 
K'deracy  are  republican  ;  they  could  not  be  induced  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  ccunmon  chief,  since  tln^y  fear  he  might  be  bribed  by 
Russia  to  sell  the  independence  of  their  country.  Next  to  them  we 
hud  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Avgiisses,  or  Abluisians,  on  both 
Mopes  ol  the  Caucasus,  on  the  J^lack  Sea,  and  on  the  sourccis  of 
^4*?-  Kuma.  Their  sixteen  dialects  are  all  of  the 

Adighe  stock  ;  they  always  have  lived  under  monarchical  forms; 
‘Uid  ot  all  the  mountaineers  they  are  the  most  peaceable  and  sub- 
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iiiissiwto  KiissijL  Tlio  liii:^shcs,  Tslietslienos,  and  Karalmlaks  in- 
tlu‘  stoop  fastnosst-s  ahovt*  the  gatos  of  tlio  C  aucasus,  tla*ir 
toiritorv  boinj^  boumlod  by  tlio  rivor  Siinja  and  the  lesstT 
Kakn  iia.  d’luT  sp4*ak  kindrod  dialects,  and  are  united  for  carrv- 
iiuT  on  a  war  of  do])redation  against  the  encroaching  Russians. 
Often  defeated,  tliey  always  rise  again ;  and  aie  never  disheartened 
hv  the  destruction  of  their  farms  and  tiehls.  Tin?  ()s.sett‘s,  like¬ 
wise  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Cauca.sus,  but  frieinlly  to  the 
Russians,  call  themselves  Iranians,  and  art*  tiiken  by  (Jernian 
authors  for  the  descendants  of  the  Teutonic  pt‘ople  of  the  Alans, 
whilst  the  ]\us.sians  derive  them  from  the  Sclavonic  Jazyks,  and 
the  Hungarians  recognist*  in  them  their  kin,  the  Jas.s.  Their 
languagt*,  dividt'd  into  ditierimt  dialects,  i.s,  ot  course,  neither 
Teutonic,  nor  Hungarian,  nor  Sclavonic,  but  belongs  to  the 
M(*do]H‘rsian  family,  d'he  Suans  are  a  (Jeorgian  rat^e,  but,  ht*- 
cause  living  in  the  moimtain.s,  less  cultivated  than  their  brethren 
in  tilt*  plain. 

I  )aghe.stan,  the  great  triangle  bidween  the  Southern  C^iucasusand 
theOaspian,  has bet*n, since  1 8.S(), the  jirincipalseatof  th(‘C/ircassian 
war.  The  inhabitants  of  that  mountainous  but  fertile  country  are 
liosghiaiis,  who  acknowletlge  the  supremacy  of  Shamyl  Rev,  and 
defy  tilt*  arniit's  of  the  Czar.  In  a  war  of  twenty-four  yt*ars  he 
Inis  not  been  ablt*,  either  by  arms  or  bribes,  to  subjt*ct  this  pt‘(>ple, 
though  their  numlxT  dot*s  not  exceed  400,000,  1j(*ss  haiidsonit* 
in  their  features,  and  lt*.ss  ]dcture.s(pie  in  their  attire,  they  are  .sii|v- 
rior  to  the  Circa.ssiaus  by  tht'ir  intrt‘pidity,  hivt*  t)f  liberty,  and 
industry.  They  an* all  fret'inen;  the  only  slaves  among  tlit‘ni  are 
the  prisoners  of  war. 

Resides  the  mountaineers  we  tind  many  ditTerent  nationali¬ 
ties  on  the  neck  of  laiul  lM>und  by  the  two  seas.  Turkoman  tril»efi, 
Kumyks,  aTid  Nogai  Tartars,  pitch  their  tents  on  the  rivers 
Kuma  and  Terc'k,  and  till  the  soil  on  the  river  Kuban.  A  colony 
of  Hreworship]>ers  has  settled  at  Baku,  around  the  najditha 
springs  and  natural  gaz-jets  of  the  Ccuspian  Peninsula  Apsharoii. 
Again,  a  few  CJennan  villages  were  built,  in  1818,  by  Suahiaii 
emigiants,  in  the  neighbourhocxl  of  Titlis,  at  the  time  when 
enthusias'm  for  Russia  w’as  universal,  and  it  w'as  bedieved  the 
country  ot  liberty  and  prosperity.  Portuguese  dew’s,  and  some 
Kamites,  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  Talmud,  are  to  l>e  met 
w’ith  at  all  the  markets  of  Transcaucasia.  A  considerable  nunil>cr 
of  Armenians  dw’ell  on  the  s<mthen\  highland  at  the  foot  ot 
Anirat.  4  hey  mo.stly  emigrated  tliither  after  the  treaty’  of  (hilistan, 
in  1827,  w  hich  sti])ulated  for  those  w  ho  feared  to  be  ]nuiisluHl  tor 
the  attachment  which  they  had  shown  to  the  Russians  during 
the  war,  that  tluT  should  be  free  to  depart  from  the  doiniiii‘>n> 
of  tlie  tShah.  Many  other  Armenians,  who  were  not  coiup^ 
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followed  them,  allured  by  Russian  promises,  and  the 
enii^itiou  amounted  to  ;h),00()  families.  Ihit  the  Russians 
failed  to  fullil  their  pledges,  the  princij)al  of  which  was  a  national 
Annenian  administration  ;  and  this  nation,  therefore,  like  the 
Jews  continue  to  be  a  wandering  people  on  earth,  wdthont  a 
homo,  their  country  being  divided,  like  Poland,  beUveen  three 
powers.  Those  who  remain  in  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  its 
nei<dibourhood,  around  Ararat,  are  the  most  wretched  of  all ; 
for  in  the  cities  of  Persia  and  Turkey  the  Armenians  belong  to 
the  inoneved  classes, — they  are  the  bankers  of  the  East. 

Tlie  greatest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasian 
Isthmus  belong  to  tlie  Gnisian,  or,  as  it  is  likewise  called, 
Georgian  race,  which  is  divided  into  four  distinct  portions:  the 
Grusians,  the  Mingrelians,  the  Imeritians,  and  the  Suancs.  The 
Suanes  only,  who  live  in  the  mountains,  are  pagans ;  the  other 
three  kindn‘d  nations  are,  from  times  of  old,  Christians  of  the 
Annenian  Church.  The  kingdom  of  Guriel,  or  Gnisia,  retained 
its  in(le})endence,  though  lying  Ix'tween  the  great  Mussulman 
ein|)ires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  up  to  theb(\ginning  of  the  present 
1‘entury.  Put  when  it  came  into  contact  with  Russia,  the  ‘  ortho¬ 
dox’  Czar  ]»roved  more  encroaching  than  the  Sunnite  Sultan  and 
Shiite  Shah,  lleraclius,  the  King  of  Guriel  or  Georgia  (the 
Jorjan  of  the  Orientals)  put  his  kingdom  under  the  protection 
of  the  Emperor  Paul,  in  order  to  obtain  assistance  against  the 
Lesghians  and  Persians,  and  the  ‘magnanimous  Czar,  Alexander, 
who  never  aimed  at  temtorial  aggi*andizeinent,^  prevailed  on  the 
idiotic  king,  George  XII I.,  to  delivm*  u])  his  kingdom,  which, 
in  1802,  was  j)roclaimed  to  be  a  ])rovinc(;  of  Russia.  Annexation 
in  these  countries  is  of  more  ancient  date  than  in  America.  The 


King  of  Imeritia,  Alexander,  and  the  King  of  Kachetia  or 
Min^relia,  Alexander  II.,  took,  already  in  1()50,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Muscovite  Czar,  but  the  descenclants  of  these 
princes  retaiiu‘d  a  shadow'  of  sovereignty  until  the  disinterested 
Czar,  Alexander,  declared  likewise  Inuiiitia  and  ^lingrelia  to  be 
Russian  jn'ovinces  in  the  b(‘ginning  of  our  century,  and  unit(‘d 
them  to  Georgia  under  the  title  of  ‘  the  Transcaucasian  govern¬ 
ment.  The  families  of  the  sovereigns  of  these  kingdoms  were  all 
transterred  to  St.  JVtersburgh,  to  augment  the  number  of 
the  countless  ]>rinccs  of  the  Russian  empire.  *  Society  ])ays  them 
Wal  honours  by  courtesy,  but  they  have  no  other  privileges  than 
those  of  all  the  noblemen  of  Russia. 


Ihe  Cieorgians,  Mingrelians,  and  Imeritians,  are  a  handsome 
*ut  indolent  and  apathetic  race;  and  the  sovereignity  of  Russia 
has  not  in  any  way  improved  their  condition.  Their  aristo- 
spend  their  income  at  Tiflis  now%  at  the  court  of  the 
Russian  Commander-in-Chief,  whilst  it  formerly  was  at  the 
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court  of  their  native  kill^^  This  is  all  the  ilitfen  ncc  hdwoeu 
tlieir  former  and  |)r(*sent  e«mdiiiv*n,  since,  except  tlie  i^Teat 
military  n»a<l  from  TiHis  to  Mosilok,  tliroiii^h  the  pites  of  tlie 
(’aucasiis,  no  works  of  puhlic  utility  have  lK‘t‘n  hiiilt  here,  no 
culture  (d  any  new  staple-article  for  commerce  has  Ihh  ii  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  only  the  Kacht*tian  wine  which  finds  in>\v  more 
customers  than  hefore  hy  the  increased  demand  of  the  many 
army  otHcers  who  carry  on  the  war  ai^ainst  the  Tshetshenes, 
l^<*sohians,  and  Shapsuehe.s.  The  energies  of  the  native  ]K>])ulation 
have  m)t  hetui  rousiul  hy  the  Muscovite  government ;  the  Itussiaii 
has  no  |>n»|u‘nsity  for  colonization,  and  does  not  disturhthenatives. 
Ihit  even  if  h(‘  had  th(‘  restless  tempiU*  of  the  Anglo-t’elt  tlu^  in¬ 
stitution  of  serfage  whicli  hinds  the  grt‘at  hulk  of  the  nation  to 
the  s<nl,  wiMild  ju'event  the  extension  of  the  (*mpire  hy  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  inhahitant.s.  All  the  compiests  of  Russia  are,  tliereforo, 
jjolitical  coiKjuests  hy  tlu‘  sword  of  her  army,  or  hy  the  cunning 
of  h(‘r  diplomacy;  hi*r  history  has  not  to  rei’ord  peaceahU*  con- 
<jUi‘sts  hy  the  plough.  Tran.scaueasia,  for  half  a  century  umlcr 
the  direct  sway  of  the  (V.ar,  hasn(»t  heeu  transformed  into  a  New 
Ru.ssia  ;  th(‘ inhabitants  have  all  nunained  w’hat  they  wen*,  their 
cotmuerce  and  industrv  have  not  incn*a.sed  Inwond  the  average 
gnovth  hefore  tln‘  incorporation  :  tin)  ArnuMiians  regret  theii  rash 
immigration  to  Ru.ssia,  though  a  <piarter  of  a  century  might  have 
repain**)  their  lo.^st'.s,  and  h(‘friended  tlu*m  to  the  goviTununt,  to 
which  they  ha*l  originally  lu‘en  attaclu*d  hy  sympathy,  ami  the 
nnnmtaine**rs  have  not  yi‘t  hi't'n  (‘ither  conciliated  or  crushed. 

The  oidy  cohuiization  familiar  to  the  l\us.sians  is  a  military 
ami  |H*nal  e*»h)nization.  d'he  ( 'aueasus  was  to  In;  w’atclu'd  ami  its 
inhahitant.s  t«)he  fought,  and  the  (\)s.siicks  of  tin*  Don.  tin*  Volga, 
ami  Ia‘.s.ser  Ru.ssia  wa'ie  then‘fort‘  forced  to  .si*ttle  in  its  m‘igh- 
hourhood  in  tuilitary  colonie.s.  A  chain  of  torts  has  h«*«‘n  hiiilt 
around  the  mountains,  and  ])eo[)led  hy  ('os.sacks  and  hy  j»olilical 
otVender.s,  who.se  crimes  wi‘re  not  serious  (*nough  for  Siberia.  In 
I  S3 1  the  nobility  of  the  I’kraine  had  raised  and  «*(|ulppe*l.  at  its 
own  expi*ns(*,  tour  f\cs.sack  regiments  tor  the  war  id’  tin*  (V.iir 
again.st  Roli.sh  independence.  Tw’(>  *d’  thest*  regiments  were  in 
lS33  transfern**!  to  the  Caucasus,  and  .s(*ttled  then*  as  Co.ssiicks  ot 
tin'  line;  thus  tln*y  have  het‘U  transformed  into  force*  1  colgni-sts 
from  temporary  sohlii*r.s.  Acconling  to  tin*  valuable  tacts  an*l 
ligurt*s  »d  (hdovin,  then*  are  about  KhthtD  (\>.ssacks  iu  Caucasia, 
one-sixth  *»t  wlnun  an*  iu  activi*  service.  This  is  a  small  numlwr, 
it  wt*  ciuisider  that  it  W’as  l\*ti‘r  the  (Jreat  w’h*»  **stahlish***l  the 
tir.st  five  Cossn'k  military  stations  along  th**  d'en‘k.  Rus.sian 
c*»l*>ni/.atiou  i.s,  until  mov,  <d  n*)  iinpiutance  for  th**  hist*>riaii  et 
tin*  pr*»gr**.ss  ot  human  civilizati*>n. 

Rut  why  is  it  tln*n.  that  the  Czar  is  Si>  inteiiselv  bent  up**n  the 
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subjection  of  these  wild  mountaineers,  and  that  he  spends  more 
treasures  on  the  Caucasian  war  in  ten  years  than  all  the  province 
of  Transcaucasia  could  repay  in  a  century?  We  find  the  answer 
in  the  otficial  description  of  Transcaucasia.  ‘  The  value  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Caucasus,'  thus  runs  the  official  report, 

‘  does  not  consist  in  their  extension,  but  in  their  climate,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  their  geographical  positioih  A  deep 
political  interest  is  connected  with  the  occupation  of  that  country, 
and  with  the  safety  of  communication  with  the  other  provinces.' 
Of  course  it  is  the  only  hij^h  road  for  Russian  armies  to  Persia 
and  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  to  the  plateau  of  Kurdistan,  which  is  the 
kev  to  both  the  great  Mussulman  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 
Wlioever  is  the  master  of  these  elevated  regions,  is  virtually  the 
master  of  Asia  Minor  and  Azerbijan;  and  since  the  jdans  of 
Russia  are  not  those  of  internal  development,  but  of  continuous 
extension  and  coiujuest,  her  desires  do  not  stop  even  with  Asia 
Minor  and  with  Azerbijan.  Well,  therefore,  may  the  Czar 
exert  all  the  resources  of  his  empire,  to  keep  open  the  gates  which 
leading  to  those  countries,  which  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  regarded  as  the  giirden  of  the  world. 

We  do  not  deny  that  tlie  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus  have 
predatory  habits; — that,  like  all  primitive  people,  they  do  not 
know  an  intermediate  state  between  war  and  amity.  All  the 
foreigners,  therefore,  with  whom  no  amity  has  been  made  are 
regarded  as  enemies,  with  whom  the  mountaineers  are  in  a  state 
of  hostility.  But  the  horrors  of  this  primitive  state  are  consider¬ 
ably  softened  by  the  habits  of  hospitality,  which  have  become  a 
sacred  institution.  Any  kindness  shown  to  the  Circiussian  is 
rewarded  by  an  adoption  into  the  nation,  and  every  guest  is 
invested  wdtli  a  sacred  character;  his  host  pledges  himself  for  his 
safety.  The  Circassian  dw  ellings  are  isolated  like  the  cottages  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons;  everybody  builds  his  hut  on  his  property,  where 
he  finds  it  most  convenient,  the  houses  therefore  do  not  stand 
close  to  each  other,  nor  do  they  form  streets.  A  Circassian  farm 
consists  in  several  small  cottages  of  clay  or  freestone,  thatched 
with  straw’.  The  best  of  these  buildings  forms  the  centre,  and  is 
called  the  house  of  the  guest,  destined  beforehand  for  the 
foreigner ;  round  it  are  the  dwellings  of  his  master,  his  wives, 
children,  and  servants;  alx>ut  thirty  persons  belong  on  an  average 
to  a  farm.  When  guests  arrive,  the  host  always  places  them 
round  the  table,  but  whatever  be  his  own  rank,  even  if  far 
superior  to  that  of  his  guests,  he  never  sits  down,  and  remains 
at  a  respectful  distance,  anxious  to  anticipate  the  wishes 
of  his  frienda  There  is  no  instance  of  a  Circassi.an  having 
Violated  the  rights  of  hospitality,  yet  whoever  comes  into  their 
country,  without  having  secured  a  host,  and  by  him  the  amity  of 
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tli«  tribe,  becoini'S  a  slave  (Neumann,  p.  1 23).  This  is  the  fate  of  all 
tlie  Russian  ileserters;  the  Poh's  are  better  treated.  As  soon  as 
it  is  ascertained  that  they  are  really  Poles,  they  become  {jnests. 

With  the  Circiussiiuis,  slavery  does  not  imply  social  dei^^rada- 
tion.  No  shiiii  is  attached  to  a  freed  man,  he  bectunes  an  eijual 
to  all  the  fre(‘.  The  father,  as  with  the  Romans,  is  the  nncon- 
trullejl  master  of  his  children ;  he  may  sell  them  into  Turkish 
slavery.  No  young  man  or  girl  regards  it  a  great  misfortune  to 
be  sold,  for  they  know  that  the  slave  in  Turkey  becomes  a 
member  of  the  family,  and,  if  distinguished  by  tjilents,  may  rise 
to  the  highest  pt)sts  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  Half  of  the  present 
ministers  of  the  Sultan,  and  both  his  brothers-in-law,  liave  been 
originally  slaves.  As  to  the  girls,  they  know  that  the  Sultan  is 
the  son  and  the  husband  of  a  Circassian  slave.  This  is  the 
reason  why  many  of  this  peo])le — so  jealous  of  tbeir  indepen- 
(lenc<‘ — tliemselves  give  their  a,ssent  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
liauglity  Turk  or  to  the  etfeminate  Persian. 

Roys  are  seldom  brought  up  in  the  house  of  their  parents;  all 
the  tribe  has  a  right  to  their  training.  Whoever  of  tlic  nation 
f«‘ols  himself  able  t»)  bestow  education  in  the  Circassian  manner, 
may  claim  to  he  the  fosterfather  of  a  child,  and  to  take  it  to  his 
home.  Should  inon*  than  one  warrior  annotmce  this  intention. 


then  um]»ires  are  uaim‘d  who  have  to  decide  how  long  each  of 
the  claimants  is  to  have  the  superintendence  of  the  boy.  It 
happens  even  that  such  fosterfathers  abduct  their  pupils,  if  they 
cannot  get  them  by  fair  means ;  and  provided  that  the  abductor 
be  of  known  bravery,  such  a  deed  is  not  piuiLsbetl  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  parents  have  no  right  to  decline  offers  of  etluuation; 
therefore  they  immediately  after  the  birth  of  a  boy  nann‘  from 
annmg  tlieir  frieiid.s  or  kin  a  fo.sterfather  for  him,  who  selects  one 


or  more  mirst's  for  the  child.  From  that  moment  the  ]»arents 
have  lost  the  right  of  arranging  for  the  training  of  their  son  ;  and 
it  is  tiiken  ;us  an  evidence  of  weakness  if  the  father  utters  even  the 


wish  of  seeing  his  ch’dd. 

Ktlucation  consists  with  the  Circassian  in  the  development  of 
bodily  strength  and  skill: — 


‘  T'ht*  stripling  is  taught  to  fight,  to  manage  wild  horses,  to  \vrestl<*, 
and  to  .sh»>ot  with  the  how,  pistol,  and  musket.  He  is  taught  bow  to 
Kdiuve  at  ine\irsit>ns  in  the  country  of  the  onemv  and  in  st»‘aling;  be 
b*arns  to  t'luhiTt*  bnnger,  tbirst,  and  harassing  marebes.  (Ireat  care 
is  likewise  b«*st«)wtMl  on  the  development  of  their  poetical  and  oratorical 
powers,  in  order  to  g(‘t  intbience  at  the  popubu*  meetings,  d  bis  kind 
of  t  mining  was  so  highly  ])rizi‘d  that,  aeeording  to  tlio  Mohammedan 
authors,  the  khans  and  grandees  of  Crimea  often  sent  their  sons  to  the 
Caucasus  t«>  he  brought  up  by  Circassians.  When  the  education  is 
fiuisheil,  the  young  man  Ls  brought  in  triumph  to  the  house  ol  his 
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p;irc‘nts  l)y  the  t’osterhither,  who  is  reiniinerated  by  the  tiuiiily  aeconl- 
iiiti-  to  tlie  attainments  of  the  ])n])il,  and  remains  tor  ever  a  triend  and 
relative.  The  son  belongs  m)w  aLrain  to  the  father  and  mother. 
Atloption  is  likewise  often  resortini  to  in  Cireas.sia.  In  siieh  ca.se.s,  the 
ptTson  to  he  a<lo|)ttHl,  whether  a  strani^er  or  toreiiirner,  toiielies  the 
breast  of  his  future  mother  \nth  his  li])s,  and  i^ives  some  ])re.sents  to 
tlu“  fainilv.  Thus  even  the  foreigner  g(‘ts  all  the  rights  and  privilege's 
ot‘  the  Cireassian;  he  can  marry  a  daughter  of  the*  country,  and  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  tribe.’ — Neumann,  ]).  li  t. 

Another  noble  feature  of  the  Circassian  is  his  respect  for 
women.  They  enjoy  more  liberty  and  greater  honours  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  East: — 

‘'flu*  wives  and  the  daughters  of  the  ])rinees  and  noblemen  are  ])re- 
sent  at  the  public  meetings,  when*  the  policy  of  the  country  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  When  a  horseman  meets  with  a  female  on  a  footpath,  he 
vaults  from  the  horse  and  oiU‘rs  her  to  mount  it.  Should  she  refuse, 
he  is  bound  by  custom  to  accompany  her  on  foot  as  lar  as  their  way  is 
the  same.  The  women  never  abuse  their  freedom;  their  modesty  and 
chastity  is  ju*knowlcdged  by  friend  and  foe;  they  are  indu.strious,  and 
have  to  do  all  the  in-door  work  of  the  household.’ — Neumann,  p.  115. 

As  to  the  industrious  habits  of  the  mountaineers,  we  (piote 
Golovin : — 


Miardens  arc  veiy  numerous,  and,  rieh  in  a  variety  of  fruit-trees. 
Those  orchards  formed  in  ai*tilicial  terra(*es  on  the  rocks  are  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  extraordinary  perseveran(*e  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the 
earth  has  olten  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance  on  the  backs  of 
asses.  One  sees  narrow  enclosures  rising  one  above  the  other  like  so 
many  steps.  .  .  .  Canals  are  numerous  tor  irrigation;  many  of  them 
exteml  to  two  and  more  miles,  and  the  water  of  them  is  raised  by  water¬ 
wheels  to  the  higher  grounds.’ — ]).  101. 


But  all  these  good  (pialitics  of  the  Circa.ssiaiis  do  not  im])re.sH 
deeply  the  mind  of  the  Bussian  poets  and  novelists,  who,  almost 
without  exce])tion,  observe  only  the  dark  side  of  the  character  of 
the  inoimtaineers,  to  whom  they  i^'pply  the  words  of  Byron: 

‘  Sad  as  the  accents  of  lovers’  farewell 

Are  the  deeds  which  they  do  and  the  talcs  which  they  tell.’ 

Indee«l,  hereditary  vengeance,  iis  Golovin  remarks,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  feature.s  in  the  Caucasus: — 


‘Certain  families  in  Daghestan  liave,  from  time  almost  immemorial, 
Wn  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle  for  mutual  <lestruction.  An  offence 
or  treason  is  visited  with  vengeance,  and  that  retaliation,  wliich  is 
punished  in  its  turn,  sujierinduecs  a  series  of  cruelties  perjictrated  suc¬ 
cessively  by  both  parties. 

‘The  llnssian  government  has  as  yet  done  nothing  to  repre.ss  that 
destructive  pro[K‘nsity;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  turned  it  to  its  own  a<l- 
vantage;  for  those  who  are  offended  apply  to  it  for  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies.  A  Russian  captain,  who  commanded  the  district  Weli- 
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kent,on  the  road  from  Derbeiid  to  Kisliar,  lent,  in  ISSO,  liis  residenee 
to  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Kaitaeh,  for  their  mutual  slau^diter. 
The  vestii^es  of  the  ti^ht  are  still  shown  in  a  small  room  where  it  took 
place,  and  where  thirteen  ])ersons  were  murdered.  Klder-Hey,  it  is 
said,  had  repudiated  a  woman,  and  her  brothers  swore  to  avt‘n^e  tlie 
d(*ed.  Moreover,  ('etz-Hey,  of  Kaitaeh,  had  been  exiled  to  Siberia, 
throupli  the  accusations  of  an  uncle  of  his,  who  had  been  killed  by  his 
brother,  so  that  it  was  retaliation  or  thirst  for  vengeance  that  led  to 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  massacres  on  record. 

‘  However,  money  or  cattle  is  accepted  as  compensation  on  many 
occasions.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  restore  peace  between  two  families, 
ehildren  are  transferred,  in  order  to  e(pialize  the  number  of  victims  on 
both  sides,  and  those  children  are  wantonly  and  unmercifully  mur¬ 
dered. 

•  Shamyl  has  done  everything  in  his  ]iower  to  u})root  and  render 
execrable  that  law  of  blood  which  ravages  the  ranks  of  his  warriors.’ — 
j)p.  1G5-1GG. 

Such  is  the  people  with  whom  the  Russians  carry  on  an  un¬ 
merciful  war;  every  deed  of  blood  results  in  retaliation,  and  the 
contest  becomes  endless.  It  is  true  the  Russians  plead  that  they 
have  begun  it  in  order  to  stop  the  slave-trade,  and  to  repress  the 
robberies  of  the  mountaineers,  who  carry  oft*  the  cattle,  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Don  Kossaks  settled  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  by  the  order  of  the  Czar.  But  in  1845,  Count  (Prince) 
WorenzotV  reestablished  the  slave-trade,  which  is  now  openly 
carried  on  with  the  assent  of  the  Russian  goveniment  It  was 
thought  a  concession  to  the  Circassians  which  might  soothe  their 
enmity.  As  to  their  plundering  habits,  nobody  denies  them.  But 
it  is  difticult  to  state  who  has  begun  the  w’arfare  of  destruction 
anil  abduction,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  nearly  a  century. 
(Jolovin  tells  us  (page  81),  ‘That  the  first  Cossack  colonists  of 
C\aucasia,  the  garrison  of  the  Stanitza-Czervenaja  (the  Red  Fort), 
carried  away  Circas.sian  w’omen,  and  that  their  union  has  j)ro- 
duced  a  population  fewer  than  that  of  their  neighbours.'  And 
again  we  are  told  by  the  same  author,  that — 


‘  Xo  ipiartor  is  given  in  the  battles  between  the  Russians  ami  the 
mountaineers,  and  if  a  village  is  surprised  by  the  troops  of  the  Fzar, 
it  is  <lest  roved,  tlie  men  killed,  the  females  and  children,  together  with 
the  cattle,  carried  away,  and  distributed  among  the  Kossaks.’ 

‘  Peace,’  say  the  Russian  military  men  (we  quote  again  Clolovin), 
‘cannot  be  obtained  unless  all  the  inhabitants  of  J)aghestan  an* 
slauglitered  (!)  1  his  measure  has  always  been  resisted  by  tlic  Russian 
government,  which  plumes  itself  on  its  humanitv,  but  which  shows  so 
little  eoneern  for  the  chronic  ellusion  of  blood,  caused  by  the  j)rotraeted 

war.’  .  .  .  ‘  Colonization,’ says  the  same  author,  ‘  might  lx*  eiroetive,  hut 

the  ]Hipulation  ot  Russia  is  not  suthcientlv  numerous  to  colonize 
the  Caucasus.  Besides,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  arc  not  w  illing  to 
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leave  their  fertile  fields  in  order  to  go  and  cultivate  the  rocks  in  the 
mountains.’ — p.  150. 

Again  he  says : 

‘  It  is  ditlieult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  belligerent  parties  is 
more*  harsh  towards  its  j)risoners.  Those  taken  by  the  Circassians  be¬ 
come  slaves  and  must  work  in  the  lields,  or  are  sliut  up  in  prison,  and 
are  often  Hogged  until  their  ransom  arrives.  Siberia,  on  the  other 
liand,  and  the  prisons  of  the  South  of  Russia,  are  tilled  with  Cir- 
cjissians,  called  Hrigands,  whilst  their  great  crime  in  general  has  consisted 
in  heroically  lighting  for  the  defence  of  their  country.’ — p.  151. 

The  following  proclamation  of  Shamyl,  issued  in  1811,  to  the 
two  Kabardas, — districts  which  have  partially  submitted  to  the 
Russians, — gives  us  more  insight  into  the  character  of  these  moun¬ 
taineers,  than  any  elaborate  essay.  It  is  published  by  Golovin, 
whose  work  on  the  Caucixsus  is  full  of  the  most  interesting 
facts : — 

‘Do  not  believe  that  God  favours  numbers!  God  sides  with  good 
men,  and  they  are  always  less  numerous  than  the  wicked.  Carry  your 
eyes  around  you,  and  everywhere  you  will  find  the  confirmation  of  what 
1  am  telling  you.  Are  there  not  less  roses  than  ill  weeds  ?  Is  there 
not  more  mire  than  pearls,  more  vermin  than  useful  beasts  ?  Is  not 
gold  more  scarce  than  common  metal  ?  And  are  we  not  nobler  than 
gold  and  roses,  than  pearls  and  horses,  and  all  the  useful  animals 
taken  together  ?  For  all  the  treasures  of  earth  are  transient,  whilst  wo 
have  been  ])romised  an  eternal  life. 

‘  Hut,  if  there  are  more  ill  weeds  than  roses,  are  we,  instead  of  extir- 
j)ating  them,  to  wait  until,  by  their  growing  and  increasing,  they  have 
stilled  noble  flowers  ?  And  if  our  enemies  are  more  numerous  than  we 
are,  is  it  w  ise  to  allow  them  to  take  us  in  their  nets  ? 

‘Do  not  say, — Our  enemies  have  subdued  Teherkev,  conquered 
Akhoulgo,  and  taken  all  Avaria !  When  the  thunder  strikes  a  tree,  do 
other  tre(‘s  bend  dow  n  their  heads  and  fall,  out  of  fear  of  being  struck 
in  th(*ir  turn  ? 

‘Oh!  you,  little  in  your  faith,  follow'  the  example  given  you  by  the 
greenwood!  Indeed,  the  trees  of  the  forest  would  have  made  you 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  if  they'  had  a  language  and  could  sj)eak. 

‘  Moreover,  when  a  fruit  happens  to  be  gnaw'ed  by  w’orms,  do  other 
fruits  rot  out  of  fear  of  being  eaten  by  w  orms  ? 

‘  Ih)  not,  therefore,  be  astonished  at  infidels  increasing  so  quick,  and 
Sending  always  fresh  troops  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  replace  those 
which  we  have  destroyed.  For  I  tell  y'ou,  a  thousand  mushrooms  and 
Venomous  plants  grow'  out  of  the  earth  Wfore  a  single  good  tree  has 
reached  maturity.  I  am  the  root  of  the  tree  of  liberty;  my'  Murides  are 
the  trunk,  and  you  are  the  branches.  Rut  do  not  believe  that  the 
rotteniujss  of  one  branch  will  cause  the  decay  of  all  the  tree.  God 
^'ill  cut  ofl  biul  branches,  and  throw  them  into  the  fire  of  hell,  for  He 

a  good  gardener. 

Come  back,  therefore,  full  of  repentance,  and  enlist  in  the  ranks  of 
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tbos«‘  w  ho  for  oiir  faith,  and  you  shall  obtain  mv  favour,  ;iu,l  J 

will  1h‘  your  proto<’lion. 

‘  Hut,  if  you  contiinu*  to  hi-liovo  in  tho  soduotions  of  Christian 
and  in  llax-hair,  nion*  than  in  iny  exhortations,  then  1  will  aeeoin|>li<h 
what  Hliasi  Mi>hannned  promised  you  formerly.  My  huntiiu,^<  shall 
invadt*  your  aouls  ((hreassian  village's),  like  the  jxh'omy  eloud  «)f  the 
.storm,  in  order  to  obtain  throiuj^h  foree  what  you  refuse  to  kiiuliiess. 
Hloo<l  will  mark  my  n>ad ;  t(Tror  and  devastation  will  follow  me;  for 
what  tin*  power  of  spiveh  cannot  aecomplish,  action  must  he  at  hand  to 
perform.* — j».  3(». 

As  to  the  religious  feelings,  they  do  not  seem  to  he  very  deeply 
root(*d  with  the  Circas.sians.  In  the  time  of  the  Bvziintim*  em¬ 
pire  they  were  converted  to  the  Eastern  Church.  Soim*  trace.s 
(d*  Christianity  are  even  now  to  he  met  with  among  thmn.  (hi 
the  ancient  tomhstones  the  monojrram  of  Christ  is  vet  visible  ;  the 
missionaries  of  tlu'  fifteenth,  sixtt'enth,  and  .seventeenth  centuries 
de.scrihe  them  .'us  heing  nominal  (*hristians;  they  never  drank 
wine  at  their  fi*asts  without  invoking  the  saints,  and  evmi  now, 
according  to  Major  Tau.sh,  the  Avghasses  helieve  in  a  ('n  ator,  a 
Mother  of  Ood,  and  several  heavenly  jiowers  which  tluy  call 
apo.stl(‘.s.  They  helieve  in  immortality,  and  in  eternal  n*ward  or 
]mnishment.  Jhit,  siiys  Major  Taush,  they  do  not  care  much  for 
future  life,  and  rather  try  ti>  make  tin'  ]ne.sent  one  comfortahlc. 
The  fon‘sts  are  their  tein])les,  and  a  cross  forms  their  altar,  nmlcr 
which  tlnw  s;u*rifice  a  slu'cp,  goat,  or  hull.  Any  one  of  tlu*  elder 
persons  uncovers  his  ln‘ad,  takes  a  torch,  sing(‘s  the  hair  of  the 
animal,  and  ]>oui*s  a  drink,  made  of  fermented  milhd,  on  tin*  head 
of  the  victim,  whicli  is  killed  immediately.  The  lu‘a<l  of  the 
animal  remains  on  a  jullar  near  the  altar;  the  skin  helongs  to 
the  sacrifice  ;  the  meat  is  eaten  hv  all  those  ]>resent.  The  priest 
takes  then  a  ])iece  of  bread  in  one  hand,  and  a  full  tumhh  r  ot  the 
milh‘t-drink  in  the  other,  he  raises  tliem,  utters  a  ])ray(‘r  to 
God,  hlesst‘s  the  bread  and  drink,  and  hands  them  to  the 
eldest  man  present.  The  ne.xt  otl'ering  is  accompanied  by  an 
invocation  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  then  of  the  ajiostles  ;  alter 
which  h(‘  announces  when  the  next  meeting  is  to  he  held,  always 
on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  or  Tue.sday.  The  great  hulk  of 
the  other  tribes,  and  ])rincipaHy  of  the  T.shetshenes,  have  been 
converted  to  the  Islam  of  the  Sunnite  form  ;  vet  there  is  no 
fanaticism  amongst  them.  The  Suans  helieve  in  the  migration 
of  .souls;  jH»lygamy  is  not  toleraU'd  among  them,  and  every  man 
is  obliged  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  brother,  like  tlu'  ancient 
J  ew.s. 


*  The  Ossetians,*  according  to(h»loyin,  ^offered  formerly  resistanet*  to 
the  attempts  of  their  (‘onviTsion  by  the  Hussians.  Hut  in  our  days  the 
numlHT  of  convei-ts  is  greater  than  that  of  the  population;  that  i<  to 
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ii;iV,sincothe  Kiissiaii  ^ovtM*unR*iit  otlcrs  one  silver  rouble  (two  sliillinwrs) 
a  silver  cross,  and  some  ^iunnents  to  every  mountaineer  who  embraces 
Christianitv,  many  make  it  a  trade  to  be  converted  several  times,  and 
at  dillerent  }>laees  ;  and  this  imj)osition  is  facilitated  by  the  cjirelessiu'ss 
with  which  the  Kussian  ])riests  keep  their  re»j:isters.  Since  the  time  of 
Kliasi  Mullah  (ISdO),  who  preached  the  war  against  Uussia,  the  sword 
in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  a  revival  of  Mohammedanism 
has  taken  ])hu*e.  Shamyl  is  not  only  the  chief  of  the  'rshetshenes,  hut 
hkewise  their  })ro}»het ;  the  preei'pts  of  the  Koran  are  taught  all  over 
the  mountains,  lint  the  fundamental  ])rineiple  which  is  inculcated 
now,  is  love  of  independence,  and  hatretl  to  Russia !’ — ]).  Si. 

The  stni!i<^lo  of  the  mountaineers  with  the  Russians  is  of  old 
date;  in  fact,  it  lias  never  ceased  from  the  time  that  they  came 
in  contact  with  Russiii.  Sheikh  Mansur  led  them  in  the  last 
century,  hut  aftm*  six  years  of  victorious  struggle  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  at  the  storming  of  the  fortress 
Anapa,  in  1791,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  in  prison.  His  death 
did  not  stop  hostilities,  hut  for  a  long  time  there  rose  no  such 
chief  among  the  Circassians  as  to  become  important  and  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  Russians.  Rut  about  the  year  1820  a  sect  of  religious 
enthusiasts  sprang  up  among  the  Ulemas,  or  Mohammedan  clergy 
of  the  (Viucasus.  Sheikh  ^lansur  w*as  the  forerunner  of  this  sect 


‘  Nearly  thirty  years  afterhis  death,’ — [waupiotefromCkuintlJurovski’s 
able  essay  on  the  CaiieasuK,  which  a])])eared  in  the  ‘  New'  York  Tribune,’ 
Feh.  Stln  isr)  t] — ‘  Khasi-Mullah  or  Khasi-Mohamet,  standing  upon  the 
new  creed,  raised  the  standard  of*  religions  1‘anatieism  foi*  the  dtd’enee  of 
the  national  inde]>endenet‘.  ’fhe  ])rineipal  feature  of  this  new  theology  is 
the  belief  in  a  certain  ])erfectihility  of  the  worn-out  forms  of  Islamism. 
Khjisi-Miillah  claim(‘d  to  he  immediately  inspired  and  advised  by  Rod 
*~and  the  rt‘velations  thus  received  wen*  communicat(‘d  by  him  to  his 
nnnu*diate  com]>anions  calh*d  Mio'iilrft  or  M urshidcs,  who  fornunl  a 
warlike  ]>ricsthood  and  a  kind  of*  hody-gnard  for  the  jwophet.  He  was 
soon  surrounded  by  numerous  lu‘lievers  1‘rom  all  th(‘])arts  of  Daghestan, 
and  especially  from  among  tlu*  L(*sghians  and  ^rsclu*tsch(*iu*s.  Khasi- 
Mullah  warred  for  two  years  against  the  Russians,  hut  finally,  at  the 
storm  of  the  village  of  llimrv,  in  1SI12,  he  met  the  death  of  a  h(*roand 
of  a  j)rophct,  fighting  to  the  last,  and  even  after  he  had  fallen,  exciting 
his  companions  by  inspiring  songs.  All  the  Murides  fell  w  ith  him  on 
the  battle-field.  Among  them  was  a  young  man  named  Shamyl. 
Struck  by  two  halls  and  ])ierced  by  a  bayonet,  he  lay  there  bathed  in 
his  blood  among  the  corpses  of  his  comjianions. 

‘  The  history  of  Shamyl’s  esca])e  aftt‘r  this  battle  is  still  unknowm. 
A  few  months  from  the  catiLstrojihe  of  Himry,  he  was  the  first  Muride 
near  the  new’  I  man  named  llamsad-Rey,  w  how'as  assassinated  by  some 
of  his  rivals  in  ISIH.  Shamyl  succeeded  him,  raised  the  standard  of 
Khasi-Mullah, and  the  w’ar  of  exterminationhegan.  He  w’as  horn  in  1  /f)7 
^ame  village  of  Himry,  and  at  the  ag(‘ of  thirty-seven  became  the 
chief  of  the  Tsehetschenes.  In  person  he  is  of  medium  size,  with  light 
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hair  ;  his  eyes,  covered  hy  long  and  bushy  lashes,  are  full  of  fire ;  his 
lH*ard,  though  white,  does  not  give  him  the  a|)j)earanee  of  age.  He  is 
very  abstemious,  eats  little,  drinks  water,  and  sleej)s  hut  a  few  hours. 
For  a  long  time  the  fa.stiu'ss  of  Akulcho  was  his  residence,  whence  lie 
darted  upon  the  foe.  “  Mahomet  was  the  first,  Shamyl  is  the  second 
prophet  of  Allah!”  is  the  war-cry  of  Daghestan. 

‘  In  the  Russian  general,Grahl)e,  attacked  Shamyl  in  his  retreat 

of  Akulcho.  The  fortress  was  dismantled  hy  heavy  artilliTv,  hut  the 
Tschet.schenes  did  not  sutler  at  all.  Sheltered  in  vaults  and  crevices, 
they  rushed  out  to  fire  their  deadly  ritles,  and  then  disap|x*ared. 
Several  assaults  were  thus  repulsed  hy  them,  hut  tinally  the  nicks  were 
mined,  and  at  the  fourth  assault,  after  horrihle  bloodshed,  the  Russians 
took  the  fortress  on  the  22nd  of  August.  Rut  Shamyl  was  not  to  lie 
found  among  the  dead.  AVith  a  few  Murides  he  had  retreated  to  the 
cavenis  of  the  mountain.  There  they  constructed  a  kind  of  raft  which 
they  threw  into  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks.  They  leaped  on  this 
floating  conveyance  while  they  were  tired  at  from  both  banks  of  the 
river.  All  perished  but  one,  who  ])lunged  into  the  current,  reached  a 
sure  spot,  and  disaj)]>eared  in  the  mountains.  This  was  Shamyl.  After 
this  defeat  he  visited  the  western  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  jireaclunl 
among  them  the  holy  war  against  Russia,  but  without  success.  On 
his  roturn  he  selected  a  new  abode  in  the  fortress  of  Dargo,  situated  in 
an  almost  im])regnable  position,  (irablie  attacked  him  there  in  IS  12. 
When  the  Russian  army  had  com])letely  entered  the  primitive  forests 
and  detiles  around  Dargo,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  troops  of  Shamyl 
and  more  than  half  of  it  destroyed.  This  was  the  most  terrible  defeat 
sustained  by  Russia  during  this  whole  protracted  contest. 

The  war  continued  to  be  disastrous  for  the  imjx'rial  tnwps.  Tlie 
commanders  were  changed  again  and  again,  and  linally  Prince  Woronzotf 
was  sent  there  with  unlimited  powers.  At  that  moment  the  ])owcr  of 
Shamyl  was  absolute  and  extensive,  lie  ruled  the  Lesghians,  the 
'rschetschenes,  the  Awars,  the  Kists,  and  the  Kumiks.  Shamyl,  not 
only  a  warrior  imt  a  legislator,  had  established  over  the  unruly  princes 
of  these  tribes,  a  kiml  of  theocratic  monarchy;  he  had  united  tribes 
hitherto  hostile  to  each  other,  organized  a  numerous  military  force, 
and  in  IS  13  commandiMl  above  5tH>0  of  the  best  cavalry  in  the  world. 
His  body-guard  was  then  UKH)  men.  When  Woronzotf  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Russian  army,  his  lirst  idea  was  to  avenge  the  defeat 
sustaineil  at  Dargo.  He  cut  roads  through  the  forests,  and  indeed 
felUnl  the  trees  entirely  for  miles  of  country.  Heroic  feats  signalized 
this  campaign  on  l>oth  sides,  but  Dargo  was  tinally  taken  and  dcstn)yed 
in  the  course  ot  the  year  1S15.  \ct  his  spirit  was  not  broken.  In  ISIO, 
Shamyl  deseeiuhnl  with  nearly  twenty  thousand  horse  upon  the  western 
side  ot  the  i'aueasus,  invade(l  the  Kabardians,  and  not  Ixdng  able  to 
bring  them  to  his  siile,  pillaged  the  country,  and  returned  to  Diighcstan 
without  the  Russians  overtaking  him. 

S>ince  that  time  the  Russians  have  not  undertaken  any  great 
oxjH*ilition  into  the  Plateau  ot  Daghestan,  but  Prince  Woroiizoft 
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has  slowly  proceeded  to  inclose  Shamyl  and  his  Lesghians  in  a 
circle,  and  to  narrow  the  area  of  their  activity.  In  1850, 
the  luoimtaineers  were  defeated ;  in  1852,  they  were  victorious. 
The  war,  how  ever,  has  not  been  continued  on  a  large  scale ;  but 
according  to  the  scanty  information  which  oozes  out  from  the 
official  papers  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  October  last,  Shamyl  rushed 
from  his  retreat  upon  the  enemy,  and  broke  through  the  chain 
of  forts  which  surrounds  the  mountains.  One  of  his  lieutenants 
received  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  Turks,  in  November, 
on  the  Avghassian  shores,  and  conveyed  them  safely  to  Da¬ 
ghestan  ;  we  may  therefore  soon  get  tidings  of  new  victories  won 
by  Shainyl-Bey,  the  enthusiastic  warrior  and  wise  legislator  of  the 
Ix‘sghians,  who  is  perhaps  destined  to  become  the  sovereign  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  to  secure  the  independence  of  his  country 
against  the  encroachments  of  Russia. 
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The  U'orks  of  John  Bunyan.  AV'ith  an  Introduction  to  each  Treatise, 
Note's,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Times,  and  Contemporaries.  Imp. 
8vo.  Aol.  III.  Allegorical,  Figurative,  and  Symbolical.  Edited 
by  George  Olfor,  Esq.  London  and  Glasgow  :  lllackie  and  Son. 


The  most  ardent  worshipper  of  Runyan  cannot  w'ell  desire  a  more 
honorable  monument  to  his  fame  than  such  an  Edition  of  his  Works 
as  the  Messrs.  Blaekie  have  now  supplied.  The  want  of  a  creditable 
collection  of  his  treatises  has  long  been  the  disgrace  of  our  theological 
„  ^Ij^ny  attenn)ts  have  been  made  to  suj)ply  it,  but  they  have 

allfailtHl,  Irom  various  causes.  Happily,  the  deficiency  is  now  supplied, 
and  it  has  been  accomplished  in  a  style  which  sets  rivalry  at  deliance, 
and  must  con.^titute  the  standard  edition  of  an  author  w  hose  name  is 


as  inijH'rishable  as  our  language.  We  no  longer  couqilain  of  the  delay ; 
"e  rather  rejoice  in  it,  as  it  has  probably  induced  Mr.  Olfor  to  give  him- 
‘^If  to  his  editorial  work  with  an  enthusiasm  rarely  equalled,  and  a 
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liilK)rioutine8s  juul  never  c  ertainly  surpassed.  Tlie  tirst  two 

vuluines  of  this  edition  were*  noticed  in  our  .Journal  tor  Mareli,  lSo2* 
ajid  we  have  now  pH‘at  pleiuiiire  in  reportiui^  that  the  third  aial 
eoneluding  volume  1‘ully  justilies  the  tei-ins  we  then  employc*d.  Tlip 
ecuitents  of  the  volume  are  indicated  on  the  title-p;i^e.  It  include^ 
with  sevend  other  works,  ‘  The  Ihlj^rim's  IVoj^ress,’  ‘ 'Phe  llolv  Wur’ 
^Tlie  Heavenly  Footnnm,’  ‘The  Holy  CMty,’  ‘Solomon's  'J'nujilc 
Spiritualized,’  and  ‘The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Hadman.’  A  iiion*  at¬ 
tractive  (•om]»anion,  therefore,  cannot  well  he  imaj:jinc‘(l.  Sonu*  of  the 
treatises  in  (pmstion  are  amongst  the  most  lH‘witchin^  in  our  lan^uju^e. 
They  are  t‘(|ually  fascinating  to  the  old  and  the  young;  an*  favorites  alike 
in  the  nursery  and  the  study;  and  constitute  the  admiration  of  the 
learned  and  the  delight  of  the  illiterate. 

These  treatises  mv  now,  for  the  iirst  time,  ju’esentcMl  with  due 
editorial  oversight.  Some  of  them  have  indeed  juwionsly  het  ii  given 
to  the  pnhlic  in  a  style*  helitting  thcii  worth;  but,  ana  irholr,  tluy  have 
nevt'i*  till  now  been  introdiicc'd  in  a  h)rin  sciitable  to  their  charact('r  and 
nu'rits.  They  are  acrnrately  reprinted  from  Ihmyan's  own  tnlitions, 
and  all  obsoKde  words,  and  aneic*nt  customs,  an*  carefully  explaiiu‘d. 
Kach  tn*atis(*  has  an  appropriate  ‘  Introduction’  anti  X(»tt‘s,  furnishingall 
nt*c“dfnl  bihliitgraphieal  intbrmation,  and  throwing  light  on  whatever 
may  be  t)bse\irt*  in  tin*  language  or  allusions  t)f  the  author.  Wi*  have 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  editorial  labor  bespeaking  iufonuat ion  so 
full,  ri*ady,  and  divc*rsilit“d.  Mr.  Otlbr  has  evidently  dt'Vidt'tl  hiinsell’ 
heart  and  sold  to  his  work.  Xo  inquiry  has  been  too  trilling,  no  I’aet 
tot>  unimportant,  to  be  thoroughly  siftetl,  if  it  bore  only  tin*  remotest 
connexitm  with  the  views  and  history  of  Ihinyan.  Several  illustrations 
(d‘  this  might  be  sjK'citied,  but  it  is  needless.  Kvc*rv  ]>ag('  bi*ars  witness 
to  the  ililigence  and  scrnpnlonsness  with  which  he  has  discharged  his 
trust. 

.V  ‘  Memoir,’  extending  to  twenty-nine  donble-colnmn  pagt*s,  is  ]»re- 
tixed  to  this  vidinut*,  which  h*avi*s  nothing  to  be  desiri'd  in  tin*  way  i*t 
Ihmyan’s  biographv.  Fntnn*  laborers  in  this  de])artnu‘ut  may  sujply 
more  eU‘gant  sketclu.*s,  but  the  most  diligc*nt  will  fail  to  make  any 
material  addition  to  the  facts  narrated  by  ]\Ir.  Olfor.  lie  has  ini- 
bilK*d  largely  the  spirit  of  his  hc‘ro,  and  is  evidently  ]>ervaded  hy  a 
]>rofoiUKl  veneration  for  him.  This  feeling  mav,  ])ossihly,  on  some 
(H*c*asions,  almost  border  on  superstition,  but  we  share  it  too  largely  to 
be  sc‘vere  judge's. 

The  puldishers  have  done  tludr  ])art  admirablv,  and  the  numerouB 
illuiif rations  sup]>lied  are  executed  in  superior  style,  and  are  in  good 
kec‘ping  with  the  work.  We  nec‘d  sc*iu*(h*1v  sav  that  the  C’hristian  world 
is  greatly  indeht-c'd  to  ]Mr.  (>Hor,  and  that  his  c*dition  ot  Ihmyan  must 
at  oiuT,  and  permanently,  siqu'i'sede  all  others. 


La  tiers  of  LaLy  liaehel  liussell.  Two  Volume's.  l\)st  8vo. 
J^onelon  :  Longman  and  Co. 

M  T.  nvently  notice*d  a  new  e*dition  of  Lord  .John  Knsse*irs  ‘  Life*  of  his 
distingnishe'd  aiie'c'stor,  and  have  now  the  pleasure  to  annuuneo  a 
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trn?atlv  improved  edition  of  the  ‘  Letters’  of  Lady  Eachel  Eussell,  who 
has  shared  so  larj^ely  in  the  aftectionati'  veneration  with  wliieh  English¬ 
men  cherish  the  memory  of  that  patriotic  and  high-minded  nohleman. 
Tlie  j)<)}^uluritv  of  these  ‘  Letters’  is  honorable  to  our  countrymen.  It 
has  not  arisen  from  literary  eminence,  or  from  any  great  historical 
value.  Thev  have  no  hrilliancy  or  wit ;  do  not  deal  in  the  gossip  of 
the  ilav ;  and  never  adcct  the  chju*acter  of  relleeting  the  lights  and 
shades  which  tlu*n  tlitted  across  the  surface  of  English  society.  As 
Miss  Jlerrv  remarks,  in  her  advertisement  to  the  ‘  Life  of  Lady  Husscll,* 
*  Thev  will  l>c  found  devoid  of  every  ornament  of  style,  and  dcticient 
ill  almost  every  particular  that  constitutes  what  aiv  generally  called 
cnh'rtaining  letters.  They  are  sometimes  overcharged,  sometimes 
confused  with  a  rc])ctition  of  trilling  details,  and  sometimes  the  u.se  of 
words  antiipiated  in  the  signification  here  given  to  them  add  to  tliis 
confusion.’  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  ‘  Jjetters’  have  been 
emiiu'iitly  popular,  if  ])o])ularity  is  to  he  judged  of  by  wide  and  enduring 
ein'idation.  Several  editions  have  been  called  for,  and  the  demand  is 
now  as  general  and  earnest  as  at  any  former  period.  ITu*  edition  before 
us  is  greatly  sii|H*rior  to  its  predecessors,  whether  external  a])])ear- 
ance,  or  the  eoinpletoness  of  the  collection,  he  considered.  Several 
a<lditional  letters  art*  given  to  the  j)uhlic,  a  few  of  which  are  anterior 
to  Lord  Uussell’s  death,  hut  most  of  them  were  penned  subset jucntly 
to  that  melancholy  event,  ’fhe  whole  arc  pervadetl  by  the  suhdiu'd  and 
softened  tem])er  of  a  Christian  lady,  whose  loveliness  wins  atfection, 
while  her  solitary  musings  invest  her  simjilest  words  with  a  melancholy 
eharm  which  more  joyous  emotions  could  not  command.  ‘The  Letters 
ot  Lady  Russell,’  says  her  nohh*  editor,  ‘as  originally  ])uhlished,  con¬ 
tain  but  one  to])ic  and  one  resource — that  tojiic  the  judicial  murder  of 
her  husband — that  resource  the  strength  of  a  soul  sustained  by  all 
the  fortitude  of  a  heroine,  and  by  all  the  ])icty  of  a  saint.’  Amongst 
the  letters  now  ])uhlished  for  the  first  time  is  one  (Vol.  IT.  p.  72) 
addressed  to  her  eliildren,  on  the  21st  duly,  1(>1)1,  ‘  a  day  of  sad  remem¬ 
brance,’  wherein  it  is  ditlieult  to  say  which  is  most  eons])ieuous,  maternal 
love  or  eann*st  ])iety.  We  have  always  revered  the  character  of  Liidy 
Russell,  but  never  jiad  so  high  an  estimate  of  her  Christian  excellence 
as  this  letter  has  insjiired. 


Trance  heforc  the  Itevoliifion ;  Of,  I’riestHylnJitlels,  and  ITuf/timols  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XT.  I{y  L.  F.  Hungt  ‘iier.  Authorized  Translation. 
-  ^ols.  Fcap.  8vo.  Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  .and  Co. 

'No  translation.s  of  this  work  have  already  apiieared ; — one  entitled 
.  and  the  Desert,’  in  d  vols.  post  Hvo,  price  £I  11s.  Od. ; 

»e  other ‘The  Priest  and  the  Huguenot;  or,  IV'rseeution  in  the  Age 
^uis  XA  .’  in  2  vols.  12mo,  price  12s.  The  present  edition,  in  fools- 
eap  S\()^  jj,  published  at  7s.  only,  and  the  author,  lehich  we  are 
^  glad  fo  report^  has  an  equal  interest  with  the  jiuhlishers  in  its 
The  edition  moreover  is  a  very  nciit  one,  and  the  translation 
s  with  the  ease  of  an  original.  Under  such  circumstances  there 
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can  Ik?  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  three  (nlitions  should  he  ])reforred. 
To  Enjflishincn  we  neetl  not  say  one  word  on  this  point.  Their  owu 
goo<l  sense  will  instantly  determine  their  preference. 

It  will  lx‘  more  pertinent  to  speak  of  the  work  itself,  though  this  is 
scarcely  necessary,  as  it  is  already  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  Last 
month  we  noticed  another  work  of  M.  Buiif^ener,  ‘The  Preacher  and 
the  Kin^,’  referring  to  an  earlier  period  of  French  history.  The  one 
now  before  us  displays  the  same  haj)py  combination  of  historical  know¬ 
ledge  and  enlightened  evangelicism  with  vivid  imagination  and  great 
descri|>tive  powers.  It  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  France  from  the  publication  of  the  pei*secuting  edicts  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  the  commencement  of  the  age  of  infidelity  in  the  seventmith 
century.  Louis  XV.,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  ministers  of  state, 
Jesuit  fathers,  an  impoverished  exchequer,  a  prison  and  the  stake, 
the  consultations  of  the  encyclopii'ilists,  and  the  faith  and  hoj>e  of  the 
children  of  the  desert,  constitute  the  machinery  employed.  The  main 
interest  however  centres  in  Pridaine  the  missiomiry,  llabaut  the 
pre;u*her,  and  Pniyn  the  recovered  aj)ostate.  The  character  and  views 
of  each  are  well  brought  out,  and  their  parts  are  consistently  sustained. 
Pridaine  is  the  most  questionable  on  this  latter  point.  The  Christian 
and  the  priest  fearfully  struggle,  but  the  former  haj)pily  prevails, 
though  the  latter  seems  to  check  somewhat  the  How  of  ehristian  sym¬ 
pathy  ami  love.  There  are  passages  in  the  book  of  thrilling  interest, 
and  the  whole  is  ]>ervade(l  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  inviolability  of  con¬ 
science  and  the  wickechiess  of  persecution. 


Curioifi/if's  of  London  Life ;  oi%  PhaseSy  Physiolof/ical  and  Social,  of 
ihr  (ircat  Metropolis.  Py  Charles  Manby  Smith,  Author  of  ‘The 
Working  Man’s  Way  in  the  World.*  pp.  lOS.  London:  William 
and  Frederick  (r.  Cash. 


o])])ortunity  ol  scanning  •  R^.'AAAA1.A1  r*  A  A  VT  V  A»VAVAA  — 

to  a  morbid  and  prurient  curiosity,  much  less  does  he  seek  poj)ularity 
by  catering  to  the  vicious  pro])cnsities  which  frequently  underlie  the 
dix'orum  and  superficial  morality  of  our  times.  He  writes  like  an 
intelligent  and  benevolent  man,  who  for  many  years  past  has  regardetl 
the  strt^ets  of  London  ‘as  an  open  book,  in  which  he  that  runs  to  and 
iro  may  reatl  as  he  gm‘s  along,  gathering  not  merely  ammsemeut  and 
excitement,  but  valuable  instruction  too,  from  its  ever  varying  l>aK^‘5^'* 
‘  1  have  c:uitiously  refrained,*  he  tells  us,  ‘from  knowingly  ovtTstepping 
the  limits  t)l  tact,  liecause  whatever  merits  a  work  professedly  descrij>- 
tive  ot  human  life  and  conduct  may  possess,  it  cannot  lack  fidelity  and 
W  ol  any  real  value.  The  reader  mav  relv  upon  the  truth  of  the 
details  he  will  here  pcTUse.  The  onlv  fictions  are  those  harmless  and 
transparent  ones  in  which  the  writer  has  chosen  sometimes,  for  obvious 
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n‘ai»ons,  to  involve  l>oth  himself  and  some  desipiations  of  persons  and 
platrs  which  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  call  by  their  real 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  volume 
whieh  shakes  our  confidence  in  the  Author’s  statement.  lie  has  eol- 
together  a  large  fund  of  information  respecting  the  many  ehusses 
into  which  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  London  are  divided,  and  lays  this 
Kfon‘  his  readers  in  a  style  at  once  chaste  and  pleasing.  The  infor¬ 
mation  communicated  is  what  all  covet,  hut  few  possess ;  and  the 
maniuT  in  which  it  is  conveyed  attaches  us  to  the  author,  while  it 
dfci)cns  our  sympathy  with  the  children  of  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
Few  volumes  are  more  sure  to  be  read  through,  or  are  better  suited  to 
give  a  practical  direction  to  the  lloating  philanthropy  of  the  day. 


History  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  ITungarif^  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  Reformation  to  1850.  With  Reference  also  to  Transylvania. 
Tnuislated  by  the  Rev.  .1.  Craig,  D.l).,  liainbiirgh.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  J.  11.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  461.  London: 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

The  histor}’  of  Hungarian  protestantism  is  little  known  in  this  country. 
Our  attention  has  been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  German  and 
Swiss  branches  of  the  Reformation,  and  we  have  consequently  failed  to 
understand  some  bearings  of  the  great  (piestion,  or  to  aj)preciate  rightly 
the  events  which  led  to  it,  or  the  ditliculties  it  had  to  encounter. 
This  deficiency  is  well  supplied,  so  far  ivs  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
are  concerned,  by  the  volume  before  us,  which  has  been  prepared  wdth 
much  care,  displays  extensive  research,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  and  conscientious  spirit.  The  student  of  ecclesiastical  history 
will  be  gratified  by  its  jiainstaking  labors ;  while  the  more  general 
reader  will  gather  from  its  pages  a  large  mass  of  information,  for 
which  he  must  otherwise  search  through  many  bulky  volumes.  The 
author,  as  every  historical  w’riter  should  do,  has  indicated  the  authori- 
tK*8  on  which  his  statements  are  founded,  and  has  thus  furnished  his 
readers  with  the  means  of  correcting  his  errors,  and  of  supplying  his 
omissions.  Tlie  w'ork  is  anonymous,  which  w’e  regret  the  less,  as  the 
names  of  l)rs.  Craig  and  Merle  D’Aubigne  are  given.  The  latter  has 
pridixed  an  Introduction,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says,  ‘  The  Author 
*5*  a  man  possessed  of  enlightened  piety,  sound  judgment,  integrity, 
faithfulness,  and  Christian  wisdom.  He  has  obtained  his  materials 
from  the  most  authentic  sources.  Government  edicts,  protocols, 
convent  visitation  reports,  and  official  correspondence,  have  all  been 
consulted  with  scrujmlous  attention,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
^juotations  which  he  cites.  He  has  thus  sought  to  ])lace  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  his  book  on  an  indisputable  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
render  it  iinjervious  to  the  shafts  of  hostile  criticism.*  From  such  a 
this  is  high  prais<* ;  but  no  attentive  reader  of  the  volume  will 
•c  inclined  to  question  its  correctness.  As  filling  up  a  chasm  which 
as  long  existed  in  the  history  of  Protestant  Christianity,  and  intro- 
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t<>  our  acquaintance  many  noble  witnesses  to  ‘the  trutli,’  we 
receive  the  work  with  thankfulness,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  our 
friends. 


The  Political  Annual  ami  Reformer'' s  llamUBooJc  for  lS5  i.  Fta|>.  Svo. 
pp.  1)0.  London ;  A.  and  S.  Cockshaw. 

Tins  little  volume  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Almnnach.^^  o'! 
which  so  many  are  now  j)ublished  at  the  close  of  each  year.  It  har<  a 
hii'her  aim,  and  will  prove  much  more  serviceable.  It  commenets  with 
an  analysis  of  the  ])arliamentary  session  of  1S52,  iSod,  exteiulin^  to 
twenty-three  ]>a"es,  which  is  executed  with  much  skill  and  distinct nes;*. 
Tlie  Census  iJetiirns  o]\  ‘  Keligious  Worship’  an*  also  analvzed,  and 
their  main  points  lucidly  exhibiti'd.  A  list  is  fiirnisluMl  of  the  countv 
and  borough  members,  with  a  return  of  the  population,  the  inhahiud 
hoiL^es,  and  the  number  of  electors  in  each.  The  anticipated  Reform 
Hill,  the  Ballot,  the  Braintree  Church-rate  decision,  and  various  other 
matters  of  ^enend  interest,  are  also  introduced,  and  appropriat»*  infor¬ 
mation  and  counsel  respectiiu^  all  are  ^iven.  The  valiu*  of  such  a 
JSIonual  cannot  easily  lu*  overrated.  It  is  ])ublished  at  one  shillimjf, 
and  every  reformer  slundd  have  it  within  reach,  ius  he  will  frequently 
iieeil  just  .such  information  as  it  communicates. 


Dailii  Tlihle  TlJusfrnfions.  Beinjjf  Orij^inal  Readings  for  a  Year,  on 
Subjt'cts  from  Saen'd  Flistorx',  Bio^aphy,  (ri‘o^raphy,  Antijpiitit*^, 
and  Theoh)»;fy.  Es])ecially  desic^ed  for  the  Family  Circle.  Rv 
John  Kitto,  I').D.,  F.S.A.  h^veninjj^  Series.  Edinburgh:  William 
Oliphant  and  Sons. 


Wi:  have  fn‘(|uentlv  had  iwcasion  to  spt'ak  of  the  work  of  which  thif« 
V(diinu»  fonns  the  completion.  It  is  amongst  the  most  useful  ot 
•Dr.  Kitto's  numerous  publications.  Indeed,  wo  (piestion  whether  it 
will  not  1h*  mon»  widely  circidatinl  than  any  other,  and  be  inert*  last¬ 
ingly,  though  not  perhaps  so  obviously,  lx*neticial.  The  ])resent  vtduiue 
is  devoteil  to  ‘The  Apostles  and  Eiirly  Church,’  and  is  ;vdaj)U*d  to  the 
closing  three  montlisof  the  year, — the  ])lanof  the  work  being  tosujiplv 
a  chapter  for  i*ach  evening  of  that  peritwl.  ‘  The  historical  intimations,* 
says  Dr.  Kitto,  ‘  contiiinetl  in  the  Epistles,  have  been  carefully  gathend 
up,  anti  intA*rwoven  with  the  leiuling  matter  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Aj)ostli‘s.  TTie  conclusions  exhibittMl  are  founded  on  a  critical  rcadinsj 
ol  the  saen*d  text, — the  s]>ecial  results  of  which  are,  w’henever  necessiuy , 
or  when  |>e<*uli;u*ly  intt‘resting,  explained ;  but  are  more  friNpiently  em- 
boiliisl  in  the  statement  or  recital,  without  remark.’  VN  e  congratulate 
Dr.  KitU)  on  the  completion  of  ;ui  undertaking  which  is  so  adinirahly 
suiteil  ‘  to  promote  the  knowleilge  of  God’s  Word,  by  rendering  the 
apprehensive  study  of  its  contents  a  labor  of  love  to  many.’ 
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The  Casr  of  the  Jfnnch ester  EJueafionisfs.  Part  11.  A  Review  of 
the  Kvulence  taken  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  relation  to  a  Scheme  of  Secular  Kilueation.  Hy  John 
Hinton,  ^I. A.  8vo.  pp.  99.  London:  John  Snow. 


Mk.  Hinton  truly  remarks  that  ‘  Parllamentarv  Hliic  Books  arc  rather 
like  «;ravcs  in  which  the  most  jnvcious  thiny^s  may  he  buried,  tluui 
mines  out  of  which  people  at  lar^c  will  take  the  trouble  to  diijf  them.’ 
He  has,  therefore,  rendered  a  very  lU’ceptahle  service  in  ])reparinp^  this 
analysis,  which  affords  a  ready  means,  to  all  who  are  interested  in  such 
matters,  to  iiscertain  the  views,  and  test  the  reasonings,  of  the  advocates 
of  a  arcuhtr  system  of  education.  His  rer/Vw:  is  full,  searching,  and 
most  able.  It  hriiiL's  out  in  distinct  relief  the  conllictini^  opinions  of 
some  of  the  chief  witnesses  of  last  session;  and  exhibits,  with  admirable 
foree  and  complett‘iu‘ss,  the  supt'rior  advantages  of  what  is  popularly 
ternud  ‘  Voluntary  Education.’  Could  our  ri‘prcsentativcs  he  induced 
toimister  the  facts  of  this  (picstion,  we  should  he  spared  the  miserable 
exhibitions  t)f  ignorance  and  superlicial  philanthropy  which  are  now 
freiiuently  visible  in  St.  Stephen’s.  AVe  thank  Mr.  Hinton  forhispains- 
tiikini',  and  cordially  rcconunend  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  pam¬ 
phlet.  Taken  in  connexion  with  his  analysis  of  the  Evidence  of  a 
fonner  session,  it  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  publication  with 
which  we  are  juapiainted,  to  show  the  ))rcscnt  condition  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  controversy,  the  views  of  different  parties,  and  the  simplicity, 
oxpansiveness,  and  caj)ahility  of  the  voluntary  system. 


The  J)rspot  of  Eastern  Europe.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  The  Revelations 
of  Ihissia.’  Third  Edition.  Three  Vols.  12mo.  Ticmdon:  T.  (’. 
Newby.  1S51* 

A  NKw  edition  of  this  clocpicnt  description  of  the  state  and  litei*atiu*e 
of  sixty  to  seventy  millions  of  men,  subject  to  the  Emj>eror  of  Russia; 
aiul  of  the  political  condition  of  thirty  millions  more  of  kin¬ 
dred  races  under  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  l^)rte,  now  threatened 
with  a  ft'arful  war,  comes  out  opjiortuucly  at  a  "rc'at  crisis.  It  will 
lu'lp  to  settle  widtdy  divergent  ojdnions.  'riie  author  insists  that 
the  Turkish  government  is  more  favourable  to  its  Christian  subjects 
flian  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  j^oveniments  are  to  theirs. 
This  judf^inent  establishes  a  capital  jioint  in  the  present  crisis,  that 
civilization  will  not  ^.^aiii  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Sultan,  as  planned 
for  a  century  and  a  half  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia.  Reserving  the 
claborati*  develoj)cment  of  this  jxiint  to  an  early  op])ortunity,  we  turn 
to  another  side  of  the  vjust  pictun*  so  well  drawn  in  this  work — namely, 
to  the  political  state  of  the  Finns,  whose  country  Russia  seized  in 
^hat  was  ludicrously  called  the  settlement  of  Europe  forty  years  j^o. 
The  author  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  weakness  of  the  Czar  on  that  .side, 
^id  our  Baltic  fleet  will  soon  put  that  weakness  to  the  test.  The 
KniptTor  of  Russia  has  broken  faith  with  the  people  of  Finland 
^'xactly  as  the  (Jerman  govennnents  madly  refused  their  promised 
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constitutions  to  the  millions  who,  in  1813,  nobly  heljiod  to  save 
them  from  Nai)oloon:  and  the  misruled  Finns  and  mortitied  Swedes 
are  nwly  to  second  an  attack  upon  the  Kussians.  ‘Whatever 
mav  1h'  the  ]>olitical  condition  of  Sweden,  no  government  could  resist 
the*  |>opiilar  movement,  which  would  compel  it  to  join  with  Kngland, 
and  invade  Finland,  if,  in  the  event  of  war  between  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land,  the  prospc'ct  of  recovering  that  principality  were  held  out  to  the 
Swetles.* 

So  much  for  the  disposition  of  the  Swedes.  Then,  as  to  the  Finns 
themselves,  they  have  been  outraged  by  violent  measures  to  Jinssianize 
them,  and  to  substitute  a  corru])t  and  arbitrary  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  tbe  place  of  the  ecpiitable  government  that  existed  when  Fin¬ 
land  was  a  Swedish  province.  The  point  of  invasion  is  shown  to  he 
Cronstadf^  built  on  a  Finnish  island ;  and,  though  fortified  with  care,  - 
incapable  of  resisting  the  means  of  attack  at  our  command.  (Vonstadt 
is  the  only  defence  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  capital  will  be  at  our  mercy 
after  we  have  occupied  F^inland.  Ihit,  be  it  remembered,  Cronstadt  is 
said  by  Lord  Londonderry  in  bis  ‘  Northern  Travels’  to  be  impregnable. 

Tbe  author’s  survey  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  Russia  upon  all 
her  vast  frontiers  is  justified  by  the  present  conjuncture  of  atVairs;  and 
bis  anticipation  of  a  union  of  France  and  England  in  a  war  against  that 
aggressive  ]>ower  is  singularly  sagacious. 

These  volumes  display  the  op])resscd  condition  of  all  the  Slavonian 
races  under  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Turkey,  too,  as  well  as  of  those  under 
Russia.  He  even  jiredicts  the  early  overthrow  of  these  despotisms 
‘  bi'fore  the  mere  volition  of  Western  F]urope,’  and  they  are  fatally 
mena^'ed  ‘on  the  side  of  France  bv  an  avalanche  of  eager  bavonets.  .  . 
Another  ten  years,’  he  added,  in  the  edition  of  this  work  of  1816, 
‘will  not  pass  without  the  outbreak  of  that  political  tempest  of  which 
the  elements  in  Eiustern  Europe,  arrested  by  despotism,  are  accumu¬ 
lating  like  dammed-up  waters,  to  burst  through  all  bounds.’ — Vol.  iii. 
pp.  312,  3i0. 

And  it  is  ujion  this  volcano  of  social  discontent  that  the  Flmperor  of 
Russia  has  cast  the  fresh  materials  of  mischief,  religious  bigotry,  and 
ruthless  ambition. 


The  Tenendary  and  Poetical  Pemains  of  John  Pohy^  Author  of 
*  Traditions  of  Lancashire'  With  a  Sketch  of  his  Literary  Life  and 
Chard<^*ter.  Ry  his  Widow,  pp.  370.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

Mr.  Rory  Wdonged  to  the  small  class  of  English  gentlemen  who  have 
connivtiMl  the  exact  business  habits  of  a  banker  with  the  agivcablc 
])ursuits  of  art,  science,  and  literature.  Endowed  with  a  mind  ol  rare 
vivacity  and  versatility,  his  talents  had  the  advantage  of  early  develop¬ 
ment  and  diversifunl  practice,  in  the  midst  of  much  domestic  hapj>ine^» 
and  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  for  whom  his  instructive  and 
playful  conversational  powers  had  more  than  common  charms,  thir 
|H‘rsonal  recollections  supjdy  many  con iirmations  of  the  ‘Sketch,  rn 
>^hich  Mrs  Roby  has  revieweil  his  li^*rarv  life.  W  hatever  he  did  he 
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dill  with  ejvso,  and  there  wore  low  things  that  ho  eonld  iu)t  do.  As  an 
aeeountant  lie  was  jironounood  hv  ooinpotont  judi,^t‘s  to  he  une(|nalled, 
vet  he  was  ])assioiiatoly  lond  ot‘ the  supernatural.  11  is  skill  in  niiisii*, 
ins  1‘aeilitv  of  versilieation,  his  extraordinary  love  of  system  and 
jmnetualitv,  his  love  of  nature,  his  ooininaud  of  the  peiieil,  his  ipiiek 
observation  of  eharaeter  and  manners,  his  enLi:aLi:in«^  cheerfulness,  and 
in  later  vears  his  humhle  ohristian  j)iety  are  modestly  portrayed  by 
his  alfeetionate  bio»^raphor.  The  loss  of  the  Orion  steamer  on  the 
west  eoast  of  Scotland,  near  Port  I'atriok,  on  the  Sth  of  .lime,  ISoO,  is 
descrihed.  Mrs.  Poby  and  his  dauujhter  were  amoni;  those  who 
escaped,  but  the  husband  and  father  was  seen  no  more. 

The  ‘  Kemains’  in  this  volume  consist  of  an  original  piece  of  sai*red 
music;  nearly  seventy  ‘  Lyrics;’  ‘The  Duke  of  Mantua,’  a  tragedy; 
and  three  ‘  Legends.’  d’hey  exhibit  j^reat  variety  of  poetical  fancy, 
feeling,  and  art.  d  he  tragedy  is  a  very  rich  and  powerful  ]»roduction. 
We  conmicnd  the  entire  volume  to  our  readers  as  one  of  unusual 
interest. 


ilrnitiu  nf  tlie  3t!nntli. 


PaHLIAMKNT  was  Ol’KNED  HA'  TITE  Ql’EKN  IN  l^EHSON  ON  THE 
dlsT  OF  .Ianfaky,  and  the  Speech  of  her  Alajesty  on  the  occasion 
lias  heen  received,  so  far  as  we  can  jud^e,  with  more  than  usual 
satisfaction.  ’I’lie  composition  of  the  Miriistiy,  and  the  partial  reve¬ 
lations  supjilied  by  tlie  resignation  of  Lord  Palmerston,  had  led 
men  to  regard  with  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  this  ]>icce  of  state 
ceremonial.  It  is  sim])le  justice  to  say  that  enemies  are  disappointed, 
and  true  friends  gratified,  by  the  announcements  made.  We  should 


liave  heen  »xratilied  by  a  more  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
Kastern  question,  ddiis  would  have  consisti‘d  with  di}j;nitv  and  self- 


respeet  ipiite  as  much  as  the  very  guarded  phraseology  employed. 
However,  we  are  willing  to  make  all  due  allowance  lor  the  ilillieulties 
^►1  their  position,  and  taking  into  account  the  views  subseipiently 
liroached  in  both  Houses  by  Ministers,  are  ready  to  givi‘  an  acipiittal 
for  whatever  has  been  erroneous  in  the  ])ast,  if  tlu‘ir  future  course  be 
nncijuivocal  and  vigorous.  Jt  may  be  wise  to  go  to  the  (*xtreme  of 
moderation  in  ])reliminary  measures — Lord  AluM’decn’s  cabinet  ha.s 
evidently  done  so — but  now'  that  negotiation  has  i’ailcd,  a  bold  and 
vigorous  course  of  action  is  the  only  one  suited  to  the  occasion,  or 
likely  to  bring  the  struggle  to  an  earlv  and  successful  tiaaninatioii. 


Ilie  other  tojiics  embraced  in  the  (Queen’s  Speech  are  full  of  )iroTnis(*. 
I  lie  coasting  trade  is  to  be  ojiened  ‘  to  the  ships  of  all  friendly  nations;’ 
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tho  ruivorsitios  of  Oxford  .and  Oainbridi^e  arc  to  l>c  rcformtHl ;  the 
f»VHt«Mn  of  admission  into  the  Oivil  Service  of  the  Coiintry  is  to  IxMin- 
;  tt'staim  ntarv  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction  is  to  Ik?  transferred 
frcun  the  Kcclesiastical  to  the  t'ivil  Courts;  the  law  of  settlement  to 
Ih*  arncndt'd  ;  the  House  of  ('ommons  to  Ik*  refornu'd  ;  ami  ‘  more  ettectual 
pre<*auti(ms  *  are  to  Ih*  taken  ‘  air.iiust  the  evils  of  hriluTv  and  of 
corrupt  prac'tiees  at  elections.’  Such  are  the  topics  commended  by 
Her  Slajesty  to  the  two  Houses.  The  hill  of  fare  is  p^ood  ;  we  wait  to 
jHv  how  the  dishes  are  served  up.  If  the  performance  is  ecpial  to  the 
f>romise,  we  are  entering  on  a  session  which  wdll  Ih*  noted  in  p;u‘- 
liamentarv  history.  It  were  easy  to  s])eeiiy  other  topics  which  we  should 
like  to  have  had  embraced,  but  where  so  much  is  ]>roflered  it  would  Ik* 
unjH’iicious  to  eom])lain.  We  are  c*ncoura^*d  by  the  announcement 
prom|)tly  made  by  Mr.  Hayter  of  the  order  in  which  the  pwernment 
pur])ose  to  submit  their  several  measures  to  the  House.  Such  an 
annoumnuent  wore  an  air  of  sinec*rity  and  earnestness ;  it  b(*token(*d 
roretho\i»^ht  ami  preparation;  and  was  welcomed  as  a  ^ood  aupfury  of 
the  business  eh;irac*ter  of  the  session. 

Wk  auk  not  srUl'lUSKD  at  the  ErFOUTS  MADE  IN  DOTH  HoFSESto 
dc'ter  ministers  from  the  fulfdment  of  tlu‘ir  ])romise  respecting  j)arlia- 
mentary  nd’orm.  The  attempt  was  made  in  the  Lords  on  the  lOth  inst., 
by  Karl  (Irey,  and  as  matter  of  course,  was  sup})orted  by  Ijord  Derby, 
’i’he  prround  taken  was  the  immineney  of  war,  and  the  eonsecpicnt 
lUHrssity  of  united  and  vigorous  action.  The  reply  of  the  Ihvmier  was 
distinct  and  unecpiivoeal.  ‘  //er  Majcstif  s  Government  have  felt  that 
their  chnraeter  is  at  stah'e,  and  depends  on  the  introduction  of  that 
vieasure.'  We  are  pflad  that  such  a  rejdy  was  elicited,  and  only  rep^ret 
that  it  was  in  answer  to  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  Reform  Rill  of 
We  do  not  suspect  Karl  (Jrey  of  abandoning  the  j)rinei])les  of 
liord  Howiek  ;  but  rei^anl  his  position  as  infelicitous,  and  as  addinj' 
another  to  the  many  illustrations  previously*^  supplied,  of  the  crotchety 
eharaeder  of  his  lorshij)’s  mind.  A  similar  atteiu})!  w  as  made  in  the 
Commons  by  Lord  Jocelyn,  and  was  met  in  the  same  s})irit  by  Lord 
John  Russell.  His  lordship  ae(H)rdingly'  proceeded  on  the  IJth  to 
move  for  leave  to  brini^  in  a  bill  ‘  furtlmr  to  amend  the  laws  relatinp^ 
to  the  repn  sentation  of  the  people.’  The  imiin  leatures  of  this  bill 
are  the  disfranchisement  of  nineteen  borouirhs  returnincr  twentv-nine 
members,  the  population  of  which  is  Ih*1ow'  5000,  and  the  number  01 
electors  less  than  IKK);  and  the  takinj^  awav  one  re]»resentative  from 
thirty-three  other  boroughs  where  the  population  is  less  than  10,(KK>, 
and  the  electors  bebwv  olK).  It  is  thus  proposed  to  diminish  the 
uumlH*r  of  representatives  by  sixty-two,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  taking 
]H>pulation  as  the  basis  of  his  arrangements,  his  lordshi])  proposed  to 
divide  the  est  Riding  oi  Yorkshire,  containing  nearly  S(K),0tK)  inlui- 
bitant.s,  and  the  soutluTii  division  of  Lancashire,  with  about  i>00,(XK), 
and  tt)  give  each  of  these  divisions  three  rejiresentatives,  and  :ui 
adtlitional  one  to  thirty-eight  other  counties,  the  population  ol  wliicL 
mteeeds  HH),(H)0.  The  number  of  county  members  will  thus  Ik*  in- 
ere;V'?i‘d  fort  v-  six.  Kight  towns  having  more  than  ICK), 000  inhabitants 
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are  also  to  receive  an  additional  niemlK'r  each,  and  the  boroufjh  of 
Salford,  with  upwards  of  80,000,  at  present  returning  one  nieuiber,  is 
to  send  two.  Tliree  towns,  Jlirkenliead,  8talevl>rit4?e,  and  Burnley, 
with  a  }M)pulation  exemlin^  20, (RK),  art*  to  have  one  member  each ; 
Kensiii^on  and  Chelsi‘a  are  to  constitute  a  l>on)U"h,  and  return  tw^o 
members ;  the  Inns  of  Court,  two ;  and  the  London  University,  one. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  distribute  the  02  seats  now  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  T  seats — i>udbury 
and  St.  Albans — previously  disfranchised : — 


Counties,  and  divisions  of  counties  .  .  . 

West  Hiding . 

South  Lancivsbire . 

Three  new’^  boroughs,  one  each  .  .  .  . 

One  new'  borough . 

Nine  boroughs,  one  eacii  additional  .  .  . 

Inns  of  Coui*t . 

London  University . 

Scotliuid . 


3S 

4 

4 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3 


The  franchise  is  to  be  greatly  extended.  In  counties,  £10  house¬ 
holders  are  to  have  a  vote,  provided — exci'pt  in  the  ease  of  residence — 
the  building  on  w  hich  their  claim  is  founded  be  of  the  annual  value  of 
£5 ;  and  in  boroughs  a  £0  rental,  with  tw'o-and-a-half  years  residence, 
is  to  be  a  qualification.  Several  new  classes  of  voters  are  to  bo  created. 
A  yearly  salary  of  £100 ;  dividends  to  the  amount  of  £10  annually  on 
Government,  Bank,  or  East  India  Stock ;  the  ))ayment  of  40s.  a  year 
income  or  assessed  taxes ;  the  being  a  graduate  in  any  University 
within  the  United  Kingdom ;  or  a  deposit  of  £50  in  a  Savings  Bank 
for  a  jx‘riod  not  less  than  threi*  years,  will  each  confer  a  right  of  voting. 
The  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  [)rior  to  voting  is  abandoned ;  freemen, 
with  due  regard  to  existing  interests,  are  to  cease;  and  the  necessity  of 
vacating  seats  on  the  acceptance  of  ofliee  is  to  be  annulled.  Another 
provision  of  the  measure,  which  is  perfectly  novel,  is  the  re})resentation 
of  minorities.  In  those  places,  whether  counties  or  borouglis,  which 
return  three  members,  it  is  j)ropose(l  ‘  that,  in  giving  their  votes,  the 
electors  shall  vote  as  tliey  do  at  present,  only  for  tw'o  candidates  out 
of  the  tlirec,  so  that  wlien  the  minority  exceeds  tw  o-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors,  they  wdll  be  enabletl  to  have  one  representative  out 
of  tlic  thriHi  who  are  to  be  returned.’ 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  measure  introduced  by  Ministers, 
and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  it  exceeds  our  expectations.  We 
could  readily  take  exception  to  some  of  them,  and  are  sorry  that  others 
the  ballot,  lor  instance — are  nut  included;  but  looking  at  the  mea¬ 
sure  a.s  a  w’hole,  w  e  hail  its  ap|)earauce  with  unfeigned  satLsfaction,  and 
trust  that  nothing  will  be  done  by  liberal  members  to  endanger  it. 
bet  the  utmost  efforts  be  made  to  improve  its  details,  but  better  take 
the  Bill  as  it  is  than  endanger  its  success  by  too  pertinacious  an  oppo¬ 
sition  to  some  of  its  provisions.  The  representation  of  minoritiei  is 
^  involved  as  well  as  a  novel  scheme;  the  large  iucrease  of  county 
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nioiulxTs  is  seriously  ol»HTtioniil)le,  l)ut  will  be  greatly  moditied  bv  the 
rodiietion  of  the  frauehise  Iroin  €50  to  £10;  the  term  of  residenee  in 
a  borouij^b,  not  housi\  is  mueh  too  lon^;  and  the  exem])tion  of  memlxTs 
from  the  neeessity  of  vacating  their  seats  on  the  aeeeptanee  of  otliie, 
tliouj^li  convenient  to  stat(‘smen,  is  adverse  to  popular  inllueiux*.  'fo 
these  and  some  other  leatures  of  the  nu‘asure  strong  ohjectious  mav  he 
ur^txl;  yet  we  are  u:lad  to  tind  that,  at  a  meeting  of  about  lifty  lilu*ral 
nu-mlHTs  held  on  the  2 1st,  ‘  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  after  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  three  hours,  to  su]>])ort  the  second  reading  of  the  hill.’ 
Various  and  very  stn)n^  opinions  were  ex]>ressed  ix'speetini^  sonu*  of  its 
clauses  ;  hut  the  conclusion  was  favourahh*  to  unanimity,  and  so  far 
stnni^thens  our  hope  that  the  measure  will  ])ass. 

'I'he  Hill  has  Immmi  read  a  first  time,  and  the  second  reading  is  tlxed 
fc>r  tln‘  Idtli  of  March. 

WlIKN  TllK  XaVKJA TIt).V  A(T  WAS  KKCKALKl)  AHOIT  FIVK  VKAKS 
siNc’K,  our  coastiiejj  trade  was  exempted  from  the  oj>eration  of  the  new 
system,  'fhe  nu‘asun'  originally  includtxl  the  eoastiiKj  as  well  as  the 
fm'ehfn  trade,  hut  on  the  n*presentation  of  the  authorities  of  the 
(hi'^tom  lh)use.  Ministers  (‘xeluded  the  former  from  their  hill.  Snhs»‘- 
(pient  experienei*  has  convinced  them  of  the  ii^roundh‘ssness  of  tln‘  fears 
expr»'sse<i,  and  tin*  henelieial  working  of  the  measure  has  hxl  tht‘  pn*- 
sent  LifovernnuMit  to  hrinuf  in  a  hill  extending  its  principle  ‘  to  tin*  re¬ 
moval  of  the  last  le^islativt*  restriction  U])on  the  use  of  forc'i^n  ships.’ 
This  was  <lone  on  tin*  8rd  hy  Mr.  (^^rdwell,  in  a  sj)(*eeh  which  clearly 
estahlisln*d  the  salutary  o]>eration  of  fre(*-trade  in  shippimx,  placed 
beyond  reasonable  ipiestion  the  ex])edieney  of  carrying  out  a  ])rinciple 
so  auspiciously  eomm(*n(*e«l.  We  take  the  measure  as  an  earne.st  of 
the  I'ixxl  faith  in  which  Lord  .\hcrd(‘en's  t’ahinet  are  ])rcpar(*d  to  re¬ 
deem  tln*ir  pled^t*s,  and  do  not  anticij>ate  much  dillieidty  in  its  ])assai;e 
through  l*arliann*nt.  With  this  measure  the  President  of  the  Hoard 
of  'I'rade  coupled  anotln*r,  haviiiL^  for  its  ohjt*ct  a  consolidation  ainl 
ann*ndnn*nt  of  tin*  various  laws  pass(*<l,  since  the  Navigation  Act.  i’or 
the  lx*m*fit  of  Hritish  ship])ing.  'rak«*n  in  conjunction,  the  two  mea¬ 
sures  cannot  fail  to  o]>erate  most  usefully  in  raising  the  character  ol 
our  .'teamen,  contrihuting  to  their  comfort,  diminishing  the  danger  ol 
their  vm*atit)n,  and  in  meeting  the  retpiirements  of  an  ever-extt'iiding 
Commerce. 


Tm:  .\nMissioN  or  .Ir.ws  to  Hakliament  has  been  matter  ol 
discussion  tor  some  yt*ars  ])ast.  St*ssion  after  session  a  hill  has  been 
intnMluct*<l  into  tin*  Lower  lloust*  in  order  to  legalize  it,  hut  the  party 
spirit  ot  many,  and  the  ]x*rsonal  hostilitv  of  a  few,  have  hithcHo  insured 
its  reji*etion.  'I  he  sanu*  object  is  now  sought  in  another  mode,  ainl  by  a 
more  comt>rehensive  measure.  This  is  as  it  should  he.  We  rejoice  in 
the.'itep,  and  await  tln*n*s\dt  with  anxiety,  yet  not  without  hope.  ^  hi 
the  (»th.  Li'rd  tlohn  Hussell  movt*d  that  the  1  louse  should  go  into!  om- 
mittee  with  a  view  of  consi<h*ring  ‘the  oaths  at  }»re.sent  administt'ivd 
to  memlx*rs  ot  parliament  on  taking  their  seats,  and  also  to  jx*rson> 
taking  otlice.’  ’I  In*  oath  of  allegianct*  his  lordship  correctly  dcscrilx'd 
aN  ‘  plain  and  intelligihh*,’  hut  those  of  suprema<‘y  and  ahjurativm  "cic 
meet  d.i.  gers  not  now  existing,  and  are,  coiiscttueutly,  worse 
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than  useless.  Ho  also  proposed  to  oinit  the  Koinan-catholie  oath  im¬ 
posed  by  the  UHh  George  IV.,  ehap.  7,  and  the  words  ‘on  the  true 
faith  of  a  C'hristian,’  whieli  have  j)revented  Ihu-on  Uotlisehild  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Salomons  from  taking  their  seats.  In  lieu  of  these  oaths 
his  lordship  ])roposed  the  following,  the  terms  of  whieh  are  as  intel- 
lijjihleas  tlieir  import  is  free  from  reiusonahle  ohjeetion  : — ‘  I,  A.  B.,  do 
swear  that  1  will  1)0  faithful  and  bear  true  alle^ianee  to  Her  Majesty 
(jiKvn  Victoria,  and  will  defend  her  to  the  utmost  of  my  j)ower  ai^ainst 
all  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatever  which  may  he  made  against  lier 
person,  erown,  and  dignity,  and  that  1  will  do  my  utmost  to  endeavour 
to  disclose  and  make  known  to  her  Majesty  and  her  successors  all  trea¬ 
sons  and  traitorous  conspiracies  which  may  ht‘  formed  ai^ainst  her  and 
tliem;  and  1  do  faithfully  ])romise  to  maintain,  sup])ort,  and  defend  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power  the  succession  to  tlie  Grown,  whieh  succession 
is  established  hv  an  act  intituled  “  An  Act  for  the  further  retnil  at  ion  of 

V  *  ’ 

the  Grown,  and  the  better  security  of  the  rij.^hts  and  ])rivileges  of  the 
subject,”  as  it  stands  limited  to  the  heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia ;  and 
I  do  hereby  abjure  allegiance  to  any  other  ])erson  claiming  a  right  to 
the  Grown ;  and  1  do  declare  that  no  fonugn  ])rince  or  })otentate  hath 
or  ought  to  have  any  tem])oral  or  civil  jurisdiction,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  this  kingdom.  So  help  me  (lod.’ 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  Lord  Russell  clearly  intimated  that, 
if  his  ]»roposition  was  rejected,  ‘  it  may  hereafter  be  a  (piestion  for  the 
House  whether  it  should  not  })refer  the  course  taken  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Pease  to  that  which  has  since  been  taken  with  respect  to  gentlemen  of 
the  .Jewish  i)ersuasion.’  We  are  glad  that  his  lordship  is  prej)ared 
fairly  to  look  at  such  an  alternative  :  it  will  go  lar  to  determine  several 
votes.  Sir  F.  Thesiger  oi)posed  the  measure,  and  announced  that  he 
should  divide  against  it  on  the  second  reading,  as  he  ‘  believed  it  would 
be  of  a  most  mischievous  character.’ 

Loud  .John  Russell  on  the  lOth  outained  leave  to  ijutng  in 
TWO  HILLS,  one ‘to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  brilnTy, 
treating,  and  undue  intluence  at  elections  of  members  of  parliament  ;* 
and  tlie  other,  ‘  to  amend  the  law  lor  the  trial  of  election  petitions,  and 
for  iiKjuiry  into  the  existence  of  corrupt  j practices  at  elections  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament.’  We  cannot  do  more,  for  want  of 
^‘pace,  than  brielly  indicate  some  of  the  leatling  ju-ovisions  of  these 
measures.  The  pecuniary  jienalties  attaching  to  bribery  are  .so  high 
as  to  operate  in  the  way  of  preventing  convictions.  ‘  The  attemjd,* 
^aid  his  lordship,  ‘  to  inllict  a  line  of  £500  ujk>u  a  poor  voter,  who 
|H*rhaps  receives  5s.  for  his  vote  would  be  utterly  impriudicable,  and 
that  no  object  is  gained  by  maintaining  these  jienalties.’  It  is  tlierc- 
lore  j>rop()sed  by  the  ministerial  measure,  that  bribery  be  still  subject 
to  punishment,  by  line  and  imprisonment,  as  a  misdemeanor,  hut  tliat 
high  pecuniary  penalties  l)c  not  maintained.  All  j)ersons  guilty  of 


to  l>t*  struck  out  of  the  register  of  voters,  and  their  names  to  form  a 
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RO^nirate  list,  to  ^  lx.*  printed  ;uid  piibliely  atlixod  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  in  the  rep^stor  of  votes,  so  that  they  mi"ht  for  ever  aitcT  apjx'ar 
a.s  disqualified.* 

Tim  main  features  of  the  other  measun'  pro])osed  hy  his  lonlship 
an'  that  all  ])etitions  alle^nj^  bribery,  &e.,  he  referreil  to  a  preliminary 
committee  of  fifteen  members,  ‘  which  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
grand  jur}\*  If  they  report  that  there  is  sutheient  ground  to  procetnl, 
an  election  committee  is  to  be  ap]H)inted  in  tht'  usual  manner.  This 
committee  is  to  investigate  the  ease,  and  if  satisfie<l  that  tl\e  petitioner 
has  procei‘ded  on  probable  grounds,  costs  are  to  be  defniycHl  out  of 
the  public  exchetpier ;  otherw  ise  he  is  to  pay  the  expense's  of  the 
member  whose  seat  he  has  iissailed.  When  a  successful  candidate  is 
prove<l  to  have  Ix'cn  electetl  by  bril>er\',  his  opponent,  if  he  has  t)l>- 
tained  two-thirds  as  many  votes,  is  to  bi‘  det  hm'd  elected;  where  the 
gimeral  j)n*valenee  of  brilmry  is  shown,  the  Crown  is  to  1h>  empowered 
to  issue  a  commission,  and — to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of 
cK'ction  committees — to  a])])oint  barristers  of  ten  years  standing  as 
assessors.  Further,  on  any  ])erson  lH‘ing  convicted  of  bribery  by  an 
eh'otion  committee,  the  Attorney-deneral,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Speaker,  is  to  ])rosecute  without  other  formality  being  required.  Such 
are  the  main  featuri's  of  thes<*  measures,  and  they  constitute  undoubt- 
inlly  a  great  improvement  on  the  existing  state  of  things.  Like  most, 
however,  of  the  nicjisures  pro])oseil,  they  fiul  in  some  important  resiKHits. 
Tliough  we  do  not  regard  the  ballot  ;is  a  panacea^  we  are  satisfit'd  that 
it  is  absolutely  netHlful  to  an  eradication  of  this  evil.  It  may  not 
Rufiice,  by  itself;  but  without  it  no  other  means  will  Ixi  etfiTtual. 
NeithiT  Jo  we  think  the  evil  will  be  corrected  while  the  House  retains 


in  its  own  hands  the  cognizance  of  such  eases.  Let  the  ch;u*gt?  ot 
brilx'rv.  like  other  chargi's,  1h'  pn'ferred  Indore  the  ordinary  tribuiuds 
of  the  kingdiuu,  and  a  more  elleetuid  cheek  will  be  impo.sed  than  bv 
all  the  complicated  m;K*hinerv  which  parliament  can  devise. 

We  shall  not  (bvell  on  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly’s  meivsure  submitted  to  the 
Hotisi'  on  the  Kith,  as  we  can  .'Scarcely  regard  it  in  a  serious  light,  and 
it  wears  no  one  jispcet  ofpnvctieal  efiieieney.  As  the  ‘Nonconformist’ 
observes,  ‘'fhe  thing  is  about  as  feasible  as  eonfining  ;ui  olleiisive  smell 
bv  means  of  garden-netting.’ 


A  Him.  FOR  .VnoLisHiNo  tiif.  Ti:st\.ment\ry  Jurtsuictton  of 
TllK  Kcc'T.F.SIASTTCAL  CoFRTS,  AM)  TRANSFERRING  IT  TO  TUK  Col'RT 
OF  Chani’ERV,  has  Vhh'u  read  a  first  tiim*  in  the  Hoiuse  of  liords,  on 
the  motion  ot  the  Lord  (^hancellor,  and  wdth  the  marketl  approval  ot 
the  Law  Lords  gi*nerally.  When  Lord  Ih'ougham  brought  forw'ard  his 
mejisure  in  the  state  of  the  Court  of  Chancerv  w;is  such  an  to 

make  the  transfer  nowr  thought  so  satisfactorv  a  ])roposal  simply  insvl- 
inissible.  Atnl  the  mere  transfer  is  even  now  perhaps  the  Iciist  ot  the 
a4lvantag»‘s  of  Lord  Craiuvorth’s  bill.  There  are  but  few'  (picstions 
which  can  arise  u]H>n  a  testamentarv  do(*ument.  Is  it  really  what  it 
purj)orts  to  W?  Is  it  valid?  ^\hat  does  it  mean?  What  ])ro]vrty 
dot*s  it  afiW*t .”  1  o  ileeitle  thesi'  questions  w’e  have  enq>loye<l  the  C  (>uri 

ot  1  hancery,  the  JMq>reme  Courts  at  Westminster,  the  Oouris  at 
Ihn'tor  s  Commons,  and  courts  dependent  upon  the  last,  wdiich 
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are  gcatUTiul  throughout  the  country.  Not  oneot’all  those  jurisdictions 
is  competent  to  entertain  more  tluin  one,  or  perhaps  two,  ol’  the  above 
questions,  or  it  is  only  competent  to  entertain  one  of  them  in  cei’tain 
cases.  It  is  obvious  that  nothin^:  can  1k'  done  to  any  j)urpose  \intil 
the  acinalitif  of  the  will  is  settled.  This  rests  sometimes  with  one  or 
more  of  the  dStJ  local  courts,  and  sometimes  with  one  of  the  hii^her 
courts  at  Doctors’  Commons.  T’he  test  is  itsually  the  locality  of  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  pro])ei’ty;  and,  as  the  le^.d  locality  is  not  jjjener- 
ally  the  place  of  physical  })osition  (we  are  ])iekin^  our  words  as  carefully 
as  wc  can),  and  as  the  executors  constantly  discover  the  I'xistcnee  of 
property  atfeetin^  the  jurisdiction  after  i\\\}  decision  h;us  been  obtained, 
probates  have  to  be  recalled,  and  ])roeeediniL's  upon  them  el.st*where  to 
bt‘  rescinded;  wills  get  lost;  and  ]>r()perty  gets  s])ent.  1  f  the  testator 
has  huuled  ])roperty  iis  well  as  ])ersonalty,  the  result  of  the  ]>roeeedingH 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  settles  nothing  as  to  the  land:  and,  though 
it  hanlly  (*ver  ha])pens  that  the  decisions  are  contradictory,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  double  procedim'  to  caiTV  out  the  same  clause  of  the  same 
will  is  itself  an  enormous  grievance.  We  say,  therefore,  that  th(*  mere 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  is  as  nothing  com])ared  to  its  consolidation. 
This  is  now  to  he  etfected.  T  he  Court  of  Chancerv  is  to  have  complete 
juri.s(lietion  over  every  question  arising  out  of  a  will  ~ah  ovo  m(iue  ad 
mala.  Most  earnestly  do  we  trust  that  nothing  will  be  sulfered  to 
defeat  or  delay  the  measure. 

Not  amono  tuk  least  memouaule  t)(:ci:uiiENCEs  of  the  month 
is  the  rejection  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salfoud  EdlT’.vtion  Hill.  For  the  thinl -time,  and  certainly  with  a 
laudable  perseverance,  has  this  bill  been  introduced  into  parliament, 
ill  1S52,  its  introduction  gave  rise  to  the  a])pointment  of  a  select  com¬ 
mittee,  a  view  of  the  res\dt  of  whost*  unlinishcd  labours  was  given  in 
the  ‘  Eclectic  Keview'^’  for  February,  iMoT.  Last  year  its  ])rogress  was 
obstructed  by  the  introduction  of  the  government  measure;  but  at 
length  tlu‘  sense  of  the  House  h;is  been  expns.sed  U})on  it.  Drought 
in  as  a  private  bill,  the  first  w  hich  the  House  or  the  public  heard  of  it 
was  the  announcement  of  the  second  reading,  which  was  fixed  for 
rue.sday,  the  21st  of  February',  and  w  hich  gave  rise  to  a  debate  of  con¬ 
siderable  length  and  importance.  The  second  re:uling  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Adderley,  and  the  motion  was  met  by  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  3Iilner  (libson,  to  the  ellect  that  legi.slation  on  the  subject  of 
education  by  public  rate  ought  not  to  be  ellected  by  a  private  bill; 
and  this  amendment,  moditied,  in  order  to  meet  the  feiding  of  the 
House,  by  the  introduction  of  the  w^ords*at  the  present  time,’ w’as, 
alter  nearly  seven  hours’  debate,  carried  by  a  majority  of  21),  the  num- 
b(‘rH  being  lOo  for,  and  7()  against  it.  We  conh'ss  ourselves  satisfied  of 
the  justice  of  this  vote.  Several  members  exclaimed  against  getting  ri<l  of 
a  im^asure  on  an  inquirtant  subject  by  a  sort  of  technical  objection  ;  but 
we  sigree  lully  with  those  who  maintained  that  educational  legislation 
involves  gr.  at  principles  of  public  policy  w’hich  ought  first  to  i>e  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  House  itself,  and  after  the  fullest  discussion,  before  any 
privat**  bill  whatever  relating  to  it  should  be  entertained.  Mr.  Walpole 
strongly  denounced  the  system  of  a  school-rate  as  a  practical  revival  ol 
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tlu‘  cliiirch-rati*,  witli  more  tlian  the  iiiisehiefs  of  the  ehureh-rate,  K'- 
(•a\ise  \vitho\it  its  ])reserij)tive  anti<jiiity;  and  Mr.  ^Vip•am  exposed 
with  iniu'li  I’oree  the  proposal  eontaiiied  in  the  hill  to  legalize  the  viola- 
ticm  of  seliool  trusts.  Mr.  iliune  and  Mr.  Fox  took  oeeasion  to  advo¬ 
cate  tlieir  favourit<*  seluMue  ofseoular  education,  hut  they  wen*  etVeetively 
met  hy  Lord  .lohn  Uussell  and  Mr.  K.  Hall,  on  tin*  ground  of  tlie 
repid.siveness  of  such  a  system  to  Kni'lish  feeliiiij^,  aiul  its  utter  iiiadt*- 
(piaev  to  secure  the  ohjeets  for  which  education  itself  is  desin*d.  d'ho 
educational  voluntaries  were  rej)resented  in  the*  dehati*  hy  Mr.  IV'to  and 
Mr.  Miall;  the  former  of  whom  pive  a  brief  hut  eom])act  aiul  cllcctive 
t5tatenu‘nt  of  the  facts  which  exhihit  the  ]>resent  as])ect  ol’ the  <jiU‘stion; 
and  the  latter  threw  some  rays  of  vivid  li^ht  on  the  j)alpahh‘  darkness 
of  the  IIous(*  as  to  the  prinei})les  of  the  voluntary  (‘ducationists  them¬ 
selves.  Wt*  tetider  our  thanks  to  hoth  these  ^entlenn*n  1‘or  their  well- 
timed  and  etlieient  service;  we  helieve  also  they  were  W(*ll  sustained  hy 
the  votes  of  those  who  hold  similar  o])inions.  On  the  whole,  tin*  dehate 
was  inten*stin^,  and  wt*  do  not  doid)t  it  will  he  usi*fvd.  \\  e  under.stand 
it  is  not  lik(*ly  that  tin*  promoters  of  the  rt*jeeted  hill  will  make  any 
further  ]>arliamentary  etfort  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  their 
scheme  was  noticed  in  the  House,  we  should  douht  whether  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  s(‘eular  education  will  tlnd  much  encourai^ement  to  hrin«( 
forwanl  theirs. 

TiiK  Oam  mmf.s  aoainst  I’lnxcE  Ai.«ekt,  admittini'  as  they 
did  of  no  suitahh*  n‘futat ion  during  the  recess,  met  with  an  ii^noniinous 
t*xtinetion  on  the  first  nij'ht  of  the  ])arliamentary  .'session,  'fhese 
calumnies  exhihit  in  an  unpreeendented  decree  the  fickleness  and 
misi*rupulous  lieenet*  of  some  portions  of  the  Hritish  press.  'fhe 
‘M  «)rninu^  .\dvestiser’  was  the  lirst  to  ]mblish  these  rumours;  and  for 
wei*ks,  il‘  not  months,  tln*y  may  he  said  to  have  constituted  tin*  staple 
matt*rial  of  their  daily  intelligence  and  animadversion.  Awakened  l>y 
the  din,  tin*  ‘  Hailv  News,’  and  even  the  ‘  MorniiiLT  I lerald,’ availed 
tlu*niselvi*s  of  tin*  sann*  tojiie  durintj;  the  dearth  of  news  which  ])revails 
in  a  ])arlianu*ntary  ri*cess.  No  change  against  Jlis  luiyal  Highness 
was  too  outragt'ous  for  ])uhlieation.  He  had  biased  tln'C^ueeii  against 
the  intt*n*sts  t»f  this  country,  ojiened  despatches,  intrigued  with  our 
ministers  at  fori*ign  courts,  and  surreptitiously  conveyed  information  to 
loreign  potentates.  He  had  tam])ered  with  the  Hor.se  (Juards,  pre- 
jinlieevl  her  Majesty  against  certain  of  her  advisers,  ami  to  crown  the 
whole,  was  to  i>e  sent  to  the  Tower  for  treason!  T  his  bubble,  the 


Idowing  ot  which  Inul  oeeujiied  so  long  a  time,  ami  had  attraeteil  so 
much  ot  piddie  attention,  esjieeiallv  among  the  lower  elassi*s,  t'Xploded 
in  a  single  hour,  on  the  Tlst  of  tianuarv,  leaving  its  authors  covered 
alike  with  ridicule  and  shame.  Although  it  was  obviously  inconsistent 
with  tin*  jH>siti»>n  ot  the  prince  consort  to  replv  to  anonymous  writers 
in  newspa|K*rs,  yet  her  Majesty’s  ministers  indicated  a  wist*  n*gard  for 
|H>pular  tet*ling.  howt*ver  mislt*d,  in  resolving  to  set  it  aside  hy  tuie  con¬ 
clusive  th'elaratitui.  In  that  solemn  averment,  niinistt*rs  jiresent  and 
]'a.st,  ami  ot  all  jiarties  eordiallv  concurred.  It  was  ht*ld  hy  the 
prt'mier.  that  His  Koval  Highness  lieing  possessed  of  the  eonlitling 
jill’eelion  ot  her  Majesty,  could  not  but  eoiiverse  with  her  on  all  public 
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matters  to  \vhiel\  her  attention  w;is  direeteil.  It  was  maintained,  that 
as  a  j)rivv  eonnsellor,  this  was  ]>art  ot‘  his  duty;  hnt  Lord  Cam]»l>eirs 
dictum  on  the  eonstitntional  law  of  the  ijiiestion,  doelared  that  he  had 
this  ri^ht,  not  merely  as  a  privy  counsellor,  hnt  as  an  alter  ctjo.  It 
was  shown  that  tliis  cournizance  (for  it  has  never  been  interference)  of 
]H)litieal  and  di])lomatic  business  wjus  earnestly  recommended  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  lu‘artily  sanctioned  by  every  subsecpient  minister. 
Indeed,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellinti^on  (to  our  ^reat  surprise),  ur^ed 
that  His  Koval  Highness  should  succeed  him  as  Commamler-in-ehief. 
Vet  notwithstandini^  all  these  incitements  to  an  undue  interference 
with  political  departments,  cabinet  ministers  of  all  jiarties  have  tes- 
titied  to  his  wisdom,  moderation,  and  reservi*.  The  advice  of  so  well 
informed  and  u])ri^ht  a  man  has  frecpiently  been  recpiested  and  ^iven; 
hut  it  is  demonstrated  that  not  one  letter  Inus  (‘ver  lu'en  written  (dther  to 
forci^:n  courts,  or  to  our  representatives  there,  upon  any  political  or 
international  topic.  That  the  husband  of  our  should  receive  his 

first  intimations  of  her  Majesty’s  deepest  anxieties  from  the  morninjj^ 
papers  is  siin])ly  absurd.  That  he  has  never  made  an  improper  use  of 
the  natural  contidenee  of  her  Majesty  is  sulliciently  evident.  Mean¬ 
while  the  peccant  newspapers  enjoy  a  hap])y  immunity  from  ila^el- 
lation, — the  ‘  Morning  Advertiser’  from  its  inferiority  of  literary 
ability  and  ]>olitical  inlluence;  the  ‘Morning  Herald’  because  the 
Derby  ])arty  diselaim  any  connexion  with  it;  ami  the  ‘  Daily  News,* 
In'tween  the  two  stools,  falls  u])on  an  easy  eushion.  Thus  ends  the 
melodrama  of  Prince  Albert’s  treason. 

The  Fkeedom  of  the  City  of  London  was  jmblicly  conferred  on 
the  bth  u|K)n  Mr.  Layard,  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  the  Nineveh 
antiipiities,  and  member  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury.  While  the  cor- 
])oration  are  underufomej  the  ordeal  of  a  royal  commission,  and  while, 
for  the  second  time  within  two  years,  they  are  seeking  in  conformity 
with  their  chartered  rights  to  sujiersede  the  functions  of  that  com¬ 
mission,  by  assimilating  their  institutions  to  the  rcipiireinents  and  the 
spirit  of  the  jiresent  a^e,  they  have,  we  think,  acted  wisely  in  adding 
the  nanu'  of  Layard  to  that  illustrious  list,  ineluding  Nelson  and  Wel- 
luij'ton,  Kroujjfham,  Denman,  iVel,  Russell,  Na}>ier,  (Irey,  and  llardinge, 
on  whom  they  have  publicly  conferred  the  honour  of  the  municipal  free¬ 
dom.  This  occasion  w;is  rendered  especially  interesting  by  the 
sinjrularly  eloipient  address  of  the  chamberlain.  Sir  dohn  Ivey,  and  by 
the  manly  ami  noble  reply  of  the  lejirned  and  entcr])risin^  man  on 
whom  this  honour  was  conferred.  Both  have  been  published  verbatim 
by  the  order  of  the  corporation.  We  cannot  refuse  the  tribute  of  our 
admiration  to  the  remarkable  ability  and  beauty  of  Sir  John’s  address. 
As  a  inere  ])iece  of  oratory,  it  is  deserving  the  highest  }>raise;  while  not 
only  its  hold  and  eloipient  advocacy  of  the  ]»rinciples  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  Ireedom,  hut  akso  the  graceful  and  reverential  homage  which  it 
pays  throughout  to  the  accumulating  evidence  which  modem  science 
and  discovery  are  bearing  to  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  invest  his  oration  with  a  charm  which  rarely  attaehe.s  to  ollieial 
i'peeches  delivered  in  the  routine  of  these  occasions.  These  admir¬ 
able  sentiments  were  echoed,  though  with  less  rhetorical  beauty',  in 
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Mr.  LavardV  ri'ply.  The  ehiet*  point  in  the  latter »\vas  a  elllof:^'  on 
the  liU'rality  of  the  Sultan’s  ailministration.  The  le:imed  "I'ntleinan 
stated  that  he  ha<l  s]H'nt  some  yi*ai’s  as  a  subject  of  that  monarch. 
He  testitietl  to  tlie  Wni^^nity  of  his  government,  and  the  wl.sdoin  of 
his  ministers,  to  which  he  mainly  attributed  his  success  in  excavatinij 
the  valuable  remains  of  Nineveh,  and  making  them  the  pro|M‘rty  of  the 
British  nation.  I’o  the  same  causes  he  ascriluHl  a  contident  prospect 
that  the  (’hristian  relipon  woidd  ere  loiu'  take  a  })ow'eiTul  position 
amidst  the  superstitions  that  now  pn‘dominate  in  the  territories  of  the 
Sultan.  He  concluded  by  contrasting  the  enlightenment  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Turkey  with  the  social  condition  of  Russia,  and  by  urging  on 
the  British  ]>eople  the  most  vigorous  and  determined  opposition  to 
the  Czar  in  those  lawless  attemj)ts  which  are  now’  inn)erilliug  the 
|)ea<H*  of  Kuro]M\ 

Thk  Annual  Meftino  of  the  Deputies  of  the  thkee  Denomi¬ 
nations —  IVesbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist — was  held  at  the 
Guildhall  Tavern,  Jjondon,  on  the  21-th  of  January,  w  hen  a  report  was 
prewmttHl  detailing  the  proceedings  of  the  body  during  the  past  year. 
Want  of  spat*e  prevents  our  referring  to  the  various  to])ies  embraced, 
but  it  is  obvious  from  the  re])ort,  and  from  the  interview'  suhst*- 
quently  held  w’ith  Lord  Palmerston,  that  the  ‘  deputies’  are  alive 
to  the  imj>ortance  of  the  ]m*sent  crisis,  and  are  disposed  earni‘stly  to 
disohnrgi*  its  dutit‘s.  The  subjects  adverted  to  by  the  deputation 
were  ‘Church  Rati*s,’  the  ‘  Dissenters  Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill,’ 
and  the  ‘  Religious  Worshi])  Registration  Bill;’  and  making  due  allow- 
amv  for  otlicial  rt'serve,  the  statements  of  his  lordship  w'crc  not  only 
courteous  in  tone,  but  satisfactory  in  substance.  Referring  to  church- 
rates,  Lonl  Palmerston  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty’s 
govennnent  to  introduce  such  a  measure  as  they  deemed  ])r;utieable; 
that  the  subjt‘ct  was  then  lad’ore  him:  and  that  he  w'ould  shortly  com¬ 
municate  with  the  (h‘])utation  res])ecting  it. 

\N  e  an'  ghul  to  .see  this  ancient  body  bestirring  itself.  It  has  ren- 
den'd  good  service  to  dissentei*s  in  ]>ast  times,  and  only  needs  to  be  kept 
abn'ast  of  the  s])irit  of  the  day  to  command  their  continued  and  zealous 
C(vo]>eration.  In  common  with  many  others,  we  have  regnttt'd  its 
nvent  supineness.  Perha]>s  w  e  have  been  mistaken.  Viewing  it  only  at  a 
distance,  w’e  may  have  Ih'cu  ignorant  of  many  of  its  movements,  and 
have  n*iulcn*d  it,  in  consetpience,  h*ss  than  justice.  But  w'e  are  not  alone 
in  the  o))inion  that  it  luis  sometimes  failed  in  promptitude  and  vigor, 
and  ha.*4  consequently  l»ct*n  superseded  in  public  contideneo  by  other 
and  younger  ass<x*iations.  Now'  w'e  have  no  objection  to  a  conservative 
eh'nu'nt  in  our  movements.  Let  it  by  all  means  l)e  mingled  in  f^ur 
proportion  with  more  energetic  f<’>rces,  that  our  measures  may  be  dis- 
tinguislu'il  by  stca<liness  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  by  activity  and  zeal. 
All  that  W'e  objivt  to  is  an  exclusive  conservatism.  Not  indeed  that 
we  Ix'lieve  sucli  to  have  lu'cn  the  recent  policy'  of  the  di.sscnting  depu¬ 
ties ;  hut  there  has  Ih'cu  an  apparent  want  of  strong  conviction  and 
earnest  action,  which  has  enfeebled  ourmejvsures  and  pri'vented  vigorous 
action.  \\  e  n*joice  in  the  appearanct'  of  a  Ix'tter  state  ot  things. 
Iiu*aj>able,  fnan  its  constitution,  of  Ix'comiug,  without  radicid  ehang^N 
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ropresontativc  of  Uritisli  dissent,  the  body  of  ‘deputies'  may  yet,  in 
all  onlinary  oircunistanees,  ^eatly  mould  its  charaeter; — may  foster  its 
su])ineness,  or  stimulate  its  zeal. 

The  tory  press  is  not  unobservant  of  what  is  passing  amount  us. 
For  some  time  there  has  been  a  lull  of  misrepresentation.  We  have 
bt'en  indulipid  only  with  oeeiisional  snt'ors.  The  downrisfht  abuse  of 
a  former  clay  has  been  exebau^nl  Ibr  not  less  virident  insinuations. 
The  same  .spirit  of  detraction  is  evidently  rifi*,  but  its  expression 
has  l)een  restrained  by  the  im])roved  tcmiper  of  the  a‘^>,  and  the  un¬ 
certain  position  of  political  ])arties.  Directions  have  probably  been 
issued  from  head-qmirters  to  refrain  from  the  stereoty]K‘d  slanders 
with  which  our  youth  was  lamiliar,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  neutrality, 
if  not  active  service,  mi^ht  be  secured  in  the  event  of  a  tory  advent 
to  power.  The  discretion  maintained  has,  however,  at  length  been 
discjirdetl,  and,  .strange  to  say,  the  object  of  tory  misrepresentation  and 
abuse,  is  a  gentleman  jigainst  whom  the  shafts  of  enmity  are  specially 
pointless.  If  there  is  one  public  man  in  the  kingdom  who  unites,  in  a 
gri'ater  degree  than  any  other,  a  large  and  generous  tem|X'r  with  strong 
pensoual  convictions,  that  man  is  the  honorable  member  for  Norwich. 
Whatever  narrowmindedness  and  asperity  may  be  susptjcted  in  the 
composition  of  other  dissenters,  Mr.  Peto  is  confessedly  free  from 
such  taint.  His  spirit  is  a.s  catholic  as  his  dissenterism  is  sound,  lie 
knows  nothing  of  what  many  deem  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  non¬ 
conformity.  His  wealth  hits  been  at  the  service  of  all  good  men, 
whatever  their  ecclesiastical  view's,  and  their  ])lans  have  engiiged  both 
his  sympathies  and  j)rayers. 

Such  is  the  man  on  w'hom  the  vials  of  tory  w'rath  have  lat(‘ly  been 
poure<l  out,  sind  the  fact  is  most  significant.  We  have  now  before  us 
‘The  Moniing  l*ost’  of  the  0th,  and  ‘The  Liveqmol  Mail’  of  the  llth 
inst.,  and  we  refer  to  them  only  lus  specimens  of  what  may  he  ex])ected 
from  the  fairness  and  candor  of  our  opjmnents.  Doth  these  journals 
refer  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  J)e]Hities,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  cull,  even  from  the  worst  times,  more  re])rehcnsible  s|x*cimens  of 
mi.srepresentation  and  calumny.  ‘  The  stars  of  the  dissenting  interests,’ 
•says  the  fonner,  ‘  the  Pellatts  and  the  Petos,  like  the  old  sinner  just 
mentioned  (Falstaff),  mix  figures  and  facts  in  much  about  the  same; 
proportion,  and  gidl  the  credulous  ehapelarians,  w  hose  champions  they 
are,  with  theories  which  have  no  truth,  and  prospects  which  can  never 
Iv'  realized  while  tmth  has  any  voice  in  the  legislation  of  this  country.’ 
l"he  tone  of  the  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  ‘  one  of  com])laeent  self- 
esti'om  and  cool  imjmdenee,’  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Peto — here  rt*JMler 
w  the  (jrai'nmen  of  the  offence — maintained,  w’e  are  informed,  ‘  th<^  right 
of  n«)nconfomnsts  to  deal  with  church  property,  which  he  considered 
as  national  j)ro])erty,  and  that  it  as  much  belonged  to  him  as  to  any 
other  man  in  this  country.’  Mr.  Peto’s  meaning  was  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  wiis  know’ll  to  the  w’riter  of  the  ‘  Morning  Post;’  yet  by  a 
mo.st  discreditable  perversion,  he  ri‘presents  it  as  confounding  things 
essentially  distinct,  and  seeks  to  strengthen  the  prejudice  thus  aw’akened 
by  a  picHje  of  scurrilous  w  itticism  of  w'hich  the  merest  tyro  should  be 
ashamed. 
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Wo  iuT«l  not  go  tar  to  explain  Mr.  l\‘to's  moaning.  It  was  ]>rooisolv 
idontioal  with  that  of  Sir  .lainos  Maokintosh,  who  tolls  us  ‘That  tho 
lands  of  tho  Churoh  possess  not  tho  most  simple  and  indisponsahlo  re- 
ipiisitos  of  projKTty.  They  are  not  oven  j>rotondod  to  ho  hold  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  enjoy  them.’  That  any  inombtT  of  tho  Churoh  of 
Knglaml  should  question  this  faot  is  indioativo  either  of  marvellous 
ignoranoo  or  of  o<pial  hardihood.  Ivoman  Catholios  may  do  so  with  a 
lu'ttor  grace;  hut  the  whole  title  of  the  Protestant  hierarchy  is  parlia¬ 
mentary.  Its  revenues  were  received  from  the  State,  which  has  exer- 
eisiMl,  agiiin  and  again,  the  same  right  of  control  as  enriched  ])ro- 
testantism  at  theexiH*nse  of  j)opery  in  the  days  of  Henry  and  Kli/.alH.‘tli. 

If  Church  j)rojK‘rty  is  not  national,  and,  as  such,  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nationy  then  the  Church  of  Kngland  has  no  right  or  title 
ti>  it  whatever. 

'J'he  ‘  Liveq)ool  Mail’  inqmwes  on  jts  liondon  eontemporiu*y,  in  a 
leader,  which  re]K.‘ats,  with  a  still  largi*r  infusion  of  bitterness  and  mis¬ 
representation,  the  ealumnies  of  the  latter.  The  tt)ne  of  the  article 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following,  which  can  be  designated  only  by 
a  tiTin  that  gentlemen  shrink  from  using: — ^  Air.  PetOy  the  knight- 
errant  of  their  chivalrgy  does  not  hesitate  to  deelare  boldlg  and  openly 
that  he  has  abandoned  the  voluntary  prineiple.  Indeed  he  lectures  Air. 
JiaineSy  the  great  apostle  of  the  voluntarieSy  as  being  sadly  behind  the 
ogey  and  as  clinging  to  antiquated  and  e.xploded  absurdities.'  This  is 
ba»l  enough.  It  is  simply  untrue,  as  every  well-informed  man  knows, 
and  our  wonder  is  that  any  journalist  would  venture  on  so  reckless  a 
statement.  Hut  there  is  another  j)assage,  whose  ilagrant  untruthful¬ 
ness  enwraps  so  gross  a  libid  that  we  cannot  aecpiit  the  w  riter  of  inten¬ 
tional  misre]>resentation.  If  there  is  one  j)oint  on  which  the  views  of 
all  classes  t)f  dissenters  have  been  moii*  clearly  and  repeatedly  expressed 
than  any  other,  it  is  that  in  no  easCy  and  under  no  cireumstancey  wouVl 
they  receive  the  least  fraction  of  what  is  termed  Church  pro}K*rty.  lii 
every  possible  variety  of  jdirase  they  have  atlirmed  this,  and  tliere  is 
nothing  in  their  procedure  to  involve  this  denial  in  doubt.  \et  the 
Liverpool  Mail,’  sjH‘akingof  dissenters,  coolly  atlirms  that  ‘  The  Church 
property  ts  to  be  voted  the  property  of  the  IStatCy  aiaf  each  denomination 
IS  to  participate  therein  accordinq  to  their  relative  numerical  positions. 
Thi  s  IS  their  great  political  game — robbing  the  Church  to  endoic  sects.* 
It  were  lutile  to  reason  with  such  an  ojq»onent.  It  is  clear  that  logic 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  conclusions,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to 
contend  with  bad  laith,  or  envenomed  feeling.  We  turn  away  troni 
the  s|Hvtacle  ol  such  inistTahle  j)artisanship,  and  hoj)e  the  time  will 
yet  come  when  truth  and  justice  will  be  dtvmcd  }>rimarv  elements  ol^ 
religious  controversy.  It  will  Ik*  no  matter  of  sur])rise  to  our  rciulers 
that  so  j^oss  a  misrepresentation  of  our  views  should  be  closed  by  aii 
equally  inaccurate  version  of  the  strength  of  the  Church.  ‘  ICe  have 
no  doubt y  says  this  veracious  and  well-informed  journal,  ‘ 
fijlhs  of  the  tchole  population  of  England  and  ll\iles  are  members  of 
the.  Church  of  England:  in  other  icordsy  the  Establishment  is  still 
the  i  'hurch  of  the  A^ation.'  What  w  ill  the  Kegistrar-Heneral  say  to  this? 

1 UF.  Kastekn  Question  jias  advanced,  though  not  in  thedirec- 
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tioii  wo  couM  wish,  diirinn^  tho  ]>ast  month.  Tlie  Czar  has  decHno»l 
the  terms  ])io|>ose(l  hy  the  I’our  mediatini^  j)owers,  Ids  ambassadors 
have  left  London  ami  Paris,  and  the  rej)resentatives  of  Prance  and 
Kn^land  have,  in  eonse«iiienee,  Ihhmi  iv-ealh*d  fn)m  St.  Petershiir*^. 
Our  Foreign  Seeretarv,  in  scarcely  adt'^uate  terms,  re])resents  us  as 
Shitting  towards  war,’  while  in  the  Lower  House  the  lamj^iiaii^e  of 
Lonls  Hvissell  and  PalmiM’ston  is  far  more  decide(l,  and,  as  it  appiMrs 
to  us,  better  suited  to  the  occasion,  'rhe  ])olitical  (>})])onents  of  the 
Ministry,  while  ])rofessin^  much  moderation,  have  souijjht  to  damaj^e 
its  character  by  retleetim^  on  the  manner  in  which  its  uei^otiations 
have  been  eouducted.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  Our  only  regret 
is  that  some  ij^roiinds  have  been  furuisheil  for  their  criminatory  chariot's 
hv  the  credulity  and  want  of  resolution  which  have  been  dis])layed. 
Had  the  earlier  movements  of  the  Czar  been  met  by  anex])licit  avowal 
of  Hritish  feelinjj:,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  IVuth  would  have  lurn 
passed.  We  an*  fully  alive  to  the  fact  stated  hy  Lord  1‘almerston, 
and  admit  its  force,  that,  after  all,  this  ‘  is  hut  an  opinion,’  and  had  it 
turned  out  «j^n)uudless, — ‘  had  Russia,’  as  his  lordship  remarked,  ‘  in¬ 
stead  of  submission,  uri^ed  us  on  to  the  point  at  which  we  now 
stand,  we  should  have  been  justly  charij^eahle  with  a  jj^rave  ])olitical 
mistake.’  We  admit  all  this,  yet  we  are  still  of  opinion  that,  from  the 
Ik'st  motiv«‘s,  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  luis  eontrihuted  to  w'ar  rather 
than  to  peace,  'rhey  souu;ht  to  avert  the  evil  hy  negotiations  which 
their  opponent  misinterpreted.  He  deemed  them  proofs  of  weakness 
and  irresolution,  and  re])Hed,  therefore,  to  all  our  overtures,  in  the  tone 
of  a  haui^hty  ami  insulting  dictatorshi]).  One  tiling  is  eviil(*nt,  and 
we  are  ^lad  that  it  has  been  distinctly  enunciated, — throuj^hout  her 
communications  with  this  country,  Russia  has  acted  with  systematic 
ba<l  laith. 

Our  reading  has  not  su])plied  us  with  a  ])arallel  charge  to  that  which 
Lord  Palmcrstt)!!  advanced  ajj^ainst  a  ])ow(‘r  with  whom  war  is  not  yet 
proclaimed. — ‘  Wln*n  Count  Nesselrode  asserted,  at  a  later  j>eriod,’  said 
his  lonlship,  on  the  2()th,  ‘that  our  government  had  known  from  the 
outset  what  wen*  the  whole  demands  of  Russia  uj)on  Turkey,  he  asserted 
that  —  I  am  hound  to  say  it — which  was  utterly  at  variance  with  tin* 
tact.  It  is  painful  to  s])eak  of  a  i^overnment  like  Russia  in  terms  <*f 
eensurt*  or  reprobation,  hut  I  am  lH)uml  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Kmjjlish 
pwernment,  that  the  Russian  pnernment,  hy  itself  and  its  a<j;t*nts, 
has,  throughout  these  transactions,  exhausted  every  moditication  ot* 
untruth,  concealment,  and  evasion,  and  ended  with  assertions  of  j)osi- 
tive  falsehood.’  The  lani^uai^e  of  Lord  .John  Russell  was  etpially  <lis- 
tinct.  ‘  The  whole  of  her  comluct,’  said  his  lordship,  speaking  ol'  Russia, 
was  no  doubt  a  deception,  ’fherc  were  concealment  ami  deception 
on  the  part  of  Russia  towards  the  ‘government  of  this  countrv.’ 
lucre  IS  no  this  lani;uai^(‘.  Ik^toro  it  could  he  uttered  hy 

cabinet  ministers,  all  ho])e  of  a  ]*eaceful  settlement  must  have  been 
abandoned.  .\s  a  last  (‘Ifort,  doubtful  ]K*rhaps,  in  form,  thou;'!!  well 
uieant,  the  Hmperor  ol*  the  French  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Czar,  the 
reply  to  which,  we  arc  informed  hy  the  French  otlicial  journal,  ‘<lestroys 
all  chance  of  a  pacilic  solution.’  French  and  British  troops  have  been 
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(‘on8(H|uently  despaU'hed  to  the  aid  of  Turkey,  and  a  powerful  tlert  is 
Ih'uij'  formt^  fur  o|»erations  in  the  Baltic.  The  fonnality  of  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  must  s}K*edily  follow.  France  and  England  have  exchang'd 
notes  ‘  j)roniisin^^  to  laroperate  in  ^vinyf  assistance  to  Turkey,  and 
declaring  on  the  pail  ol’  both  powers  that  no  sellish  interests,  and  no 
increase  of  territory  or  ])ower  is  sought  for.’  A  treaty  with  ’rurkeyis 
;dso  about  to  be  proposiKl,  of  the  acceptance  of  which  Lord  Kusscll 
sjeaks  most  conlidently,  by  which  she  will  bind  hersell*  not  to  make 
{e^'c  w  ith  Russia,  ‘  while  we  are  giving  our  aid  and  assistance,  with¬ 
out  our  ceusent  and  concurrence.’ 

In  the  mean  time  many  ai*e  iisking  wdiat  are  the  intentions  of  Austria 
and  Prussia.  Lord  Russell  distinctly  admitti‘d,  on  the  I7th,  that  ‘thi*y 
are  not  bound  to  us  to  rc‘sist  in  any  manner  the  acts  of  aggression  on 
the  part  of  Russia yet  ex])rcsscel  his  conviction  that  these  acts  had 
‘  at  length  aroused  l)oth  in  Austria  and  Prussia  a  sense  that  they  must 


consider  the  w  elfare  of  Europe  beloie  consulting  the  will  of  the  Ein- 
|)eror  of  Russia.’  That  these  ])OW'ers,  and  espcciidly  the  iormer,  have  a 
devp  interest  at  stake  ciinnot  be  doubted.  But  is  Austria  in  a  position 
to  Like  an  independent  ])art  ?  Are  not  her  obligations  to  Russia  too 
ivc*cnt  and  too  weighty  to  jiermit  her  having  any  other  rule  than  the 
w  ill  of  the  Czar  ?  As  to  the  rejK)rted  failure  of  Count  OrlolPs  mission 
to  Vienna  we  have  our  doubts,  and  the  same  fcH-ding  attaches  to  the 
ho}H‘s  expresscHl  by  Loixl  Russell.  Is  not  her  concurrence  thus  lar 
pureh ascii  by  an  engagement,  forced  on  the  Sultan  by  England,  to 
arrest  and  retain  in  eajitivity  at  Kutayah  the  ex-govenior  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Ids  imnuiUate  friends,  should  they  present  themselves  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  ?  Such  a  re}K>rt  is  abroad,  and  we  fear  there  is  some  truth 


111  it.  To  whatever  extent  this  may  lie  it  indicatc's  the  policy  of 
Austria.  While  }K‘aee  is  maintained  she  is  willing,  with  such  a  pro%'iso, 
to  ai*t  with  the  w  estern  ]H)W'ers :  but  let  hostilities  Ixi  conimenccil,  and 


we  have  no  faith  in  her  help.  Sooner  or  later  she  will  ho  arraved  with 


Russi;i,  and  then  will  come  the  time  for  Hungary  and  Italy.  We  have 
no  1‘ear  for  the  ri‘sult,  however  we  may  de])lore  the  contest.  Enghuui 
has  tiH)  frequently  been  arrayed  on  the  side  of  continental  despotism ; 
she  is  now  happily  engageil  in  a  better  cause.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
is  ‘  the  w  ;uiton  disturber’  of  the  peace  of  EurojH?,  ‘  and  it  is  for  man¬ 
kind,’  s.ud  Lonl  Russcdl,  w  ith  unusual  w  iirmth,  ‘  to  throw'  u|)on  the 
hcail  ol  that  distiu'lier  the  eonscuueuces  which  he  has  so  llagrantly,  and 
I  Kdieve,  so  impnidently  evoked,’  ‘  May  Cod  defend  the  right,’  was 
the  closing  lauguage  of  his  lordship;’  and  will  be  the  fervent,  daily 
prayer,  of  every  Cliristiau  Englishmiui. 


i'itrrani  3utrlligfurr. 
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